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The object of tbis Tract \{i to exhibit, 
as clearly and concisely as the extent of tVe qucstkni 
will permit, tho grounds upon ’svliich the friends of the 
Abolition now urge the adoption of that great n<!asure, 
*3hiis condensed view of tiie case may be. useful to such 
persons as have not already examined its meiils; to 
such as have not considered the connection bi;tvvecn the 
late changes in St. jDomingo, and the continuance of ihe 
Slave Trade, finally to such as persist in confounding^ 
two things always entirely distinct, an<l now qu’ 
I’NcoMPATiBi-E, thc AboliiiKm of the >.'ogyo UVaflic^ 
arid tlie ^^mancipation of the present stuc k of Slu'vcs,^ 
Thc argument is arranged in the following manner : 

A general view is taken of the M’lade ns if relii*es 
to the Negroes, in,JkAlca— in the Passag/^ — and 

in tlie Wc'i-^ fmlictf. — iieiicc^ an 'inference is draw n, 
triHt I he burthen of the proof rests uj»>u those who 
defend this IVade. Their arguments in its favor are 
then examined at length, as they refer tQ the interests 
the Airican.^;, the interests of Utose directly ged in 

the Slave IVadc', and thc interests of the \i^t Indian 
Colonics.— Under tliis last head are considered the new 
arguments which the advocates of the Abolition derive 
from the present state of St. Domingo. ^ 

Where no authority is quoted in support of facts stated, 
the Report of the Committee of Pnvy Council in 1789, 
and the Public Accounts laid befor*;.' Parliaiueut, are 
audejstood to be referred to. 



CONCISE STATEMENT, See. 


'On the dd of Apul, 1792, the Houfe o( 
Cotnnjons v'»red by a very great majority*, 
the iradt tan led on Sy HritUk Suit* 
/tils fii) tfu^putpn&c of' ohtrtinhtg Slaves on 
if,< coaii of /If-icOt ought to be gradually! 

nScVcral propofitions for abolilh- 
ing the ^&{Hc jprev'iou's to 1796 were, during 
rhe coura of the fame month, negatived by fmall 
majorities ; but on the 28th of April, it was re-* 
Iblvetl, that it vhall hut be liiix. ful to Import 
am/ .Ift'kan Negrott uitovup British Co- 
louies or Plantations^ in ships otoned or na- 
vigated hif British Subjects at any tinti 
ajter the nr day of January 

• 130 to 85. 
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«ld!i0lj^ this r^qlntion was carried hy a narrow 
majority*, almoit all who oppofed it conSll^ied 
in fupporcing a proportion for putting an end 
tx> the trade on the ift day of January, 1800 : 
we are, therefore, entitled to conclude, that while 
a mayoricy of the Houfi* voted for the Abo- 
lition at the earlier period, not above a fourth 
of the Members entertained any wifti to fee the 
trade continued beyond the end of the year, 
1799* fo other words, a much greater pio- 
portion of the Commons, than can in general 
be found to agree upon any ordinary qutflion 
of policy foleninly refolved, after the moft 
ample enquiries, and the "fulleft difcullion, 
which a great queftion ever received, that 
the Slave Trade Ihould ceafe iM^ly four ye-iS 
and a half ago. 

The queftion is now about to brought 
once more before the Houfe of^ Commons. It 
1$ incumbent upon thofc who have ndt al- 
ready examined its merits, to prepare them- 
felves for one of the gra cil deliberations in 
which they can be engaged } to weigh accu- 
rattly the various interefts which the difoufllon 

• 151 to 13*. 

involves, 
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involves, and appreciate the difierent motives 
'vhich may influence theij^ '^jews j to make 
thcmfelves thoroughly acquainted "with the 
iLape and bearings of the queftioii, lb that 
neither the eloquence nor the authority which will 
be employed on different fides of the debate, may 
exercife an undue fway over their underlhmdings. 
Thole who were Members of the Houle upon 
the former occafions, have only to re8e& on the 
dilcufllons which they tlien heard, ''l|| recollect 
I. the* clear convi<9:ion in which their minds were 
left, and to enquire whether any of the events 
which have taken place during the interval, are 
fuch as to change the nature of the cafe. 

It is quite unnecedary to remind any one 
of die vaft importance of the vote which 
ne is to giiflBpon this great occalion. The 
property* of a large and moft refpc£lable body 
of our countrymen at bomei the exiftence 
of the weftem wing of the Britilh Empire j 
the improvement of a whole quarter of the 
Kabitable globe, hinge upon the final deci- 
“fion which this caufc is to receive} and even 
thele high conliderations of policy. Hate nccef- 
fity and univerlal philanthropy, are eclipled by 
the paramount claims of national ju^ce upon 

which 



which the caufe of the Abolition refts in the firlt 
indance for its fipp ‘■H. 

Stale of the 

The cruelties of the Spaniaris having extir- 
|>;ited the native inhabltanrs of the WcH. Inrllan 
Cc^nieS;* the proprietors of thofe ftrilenients 
had recOuric to the labour of Negro Slaves for 
the cultvvaipbn pf the ground > the excavation of 
the tntneie^P^d the manufacture of fuch articles 
as are not exported in the fcate of law produce. 
The robuft conftitution of the Africans uas 
found peculiarly well adapted to thofe kinds of 
work in a climatct} too fultry ^for Europeans. 
As the cultivation of the coJonitf. increafed 
the demand for Negroea refe in Proportion ; 
and their labour foon cante to bi|||K^cd as an' 
e0ential part of rural ctconomy in rae Weft In - 
dies. The extenfion of the colonial agriculture 
became as inleparably connttflcd with the piir- 
chaft of Slaves, as the improvement of wafte 
land in Europe, » connetfted with the acquift- 
tion of live flock, to fupply ute blanks occa- 
fioned by mifmanagepnent, or accident i die 
WeA Indian farmers had recourXe to the Slave 
market, as regularly as the European cultivators 

went 
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went to the cattle market s and a cooltaoc in- 
.tercoiife has thus for aijcs been efla- 

^lifhed between the Coaft of Africa and the 
Southern American, Colonies, in every refpeSfc 
* refrmbling the connexion which fubfifls between 
thofe parts of a great agricutural tcrritor3l 
where animals are ufrd for food or tillage, and 
thofe wild or poor difrrifts where they are 
caught in the woods, oi railed by breeding. 
The comparifon which is here followed out, 
<«onfifls merely in a conciic ftatement of the 
linfl , and is by no means fuggefted with the in- 
tenuon of creating a prejudice agamft the Negro 
trade. It ns neceflary, however, that the fa<9: 
be fairly expounded, left the very erroneous 
idea iliould gain ground, th.it there is the 
' nighteft rc^ilK^hlance between the kind of cul- 
tivation to whicK the Have commerce is fub- 

t * 

fervient, and the fort of labour in which the 
Kuropean peafantry are employed. The real 
nature of the work for which the importation of 
African Slaves has been found neceflary, can- 
not be lb well or lb fhordy defined as by com- 
paring their condition with that of beafta uled 
in tillage, from firft to laft*— from their birth in 
Africa to the termination of their toils and fuf- 

' fcrings 



ferings m the Weft Indies. The wide differ- 
ence -will then be perceived between the condi- 
tion of the Negro Slave and that of the peai^f| 
ia the moil oppreflfcd of the feudal countries, 
or even the domeftic Slave in the moll diflblute. 
JStates of Ancient Europe, and Modern Afia. 
Jt is of importance then to {ketch briefly a 
ibmm^ry of the fafts reljpefting the Htuation 
of Negro Slave?^ which have been brought be- 
fore the public by writers of all defcriptions, 
and prepoflelled with every variety of opinion 
upon the leading gueftion. Thefe fafts, how 
admitted on all hands, relate chiefly to three 
points. The method^ of procuring jNcgrocs in 
Africa} the treatment experienced by the Slaves 
during their paflage to America^ and the pur- 
poies for which they are ilied al^er their arrival 
in the Weft Indies. 


1. Manner <yf procuring Negroes in • 
^rica. 

It appears that Slaves may be obtained in 
two ways — cither by certain methods which 
the laws and cuftoms of the African Tribes 
authorize as jtift, or by means of open violence 

and 
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contrary even to the rude notions of 
^uftice prevalent in thole uncivilized Hates. 

• The chief legal grounds of felling Negroci 
are, the fentences of Jpourrs of Criminal JuHice, 
the right of Creditors, the right of Captors 
in War, and the right which a MaHer has to ^ 
fell his home-born Slave in cafe of extreme 
poyeity.---Thc crimes for which Negroes are 
punilhed, Ify being fold to Slave Merchants, 
are principally adultery and witchcraft. But it 
is proved, by the moH undeniable teflimonies, 
that there is no crimp for which, by the African 
laws, this puniihment is not awarded. That the 
accufpd is foequently fold, with his whole 
family, and. that in many cafes the profits of 
the fdle accrue to the judges.—- The Slave 
Ajderchants avs^l themfolvcs of the right of 
Creditors, by trufting the Natives with brandy, 
rum, fire arms, &c. and then feizing upon 
themfelves and their children in fatisfai'^on of 
die debt.— —The African Princes, in order to 
foppiy the Slave Market, go to war, as the 
natives of woody countries go to the chace, in 
ordetr to fupply the butcher market with game, 
and the term, by which in their language 

** war** 
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is exprefltid, means literally ** gi'eat 
pzlhjof ** — ^An AS'ican who pofiefles Slare^ 
never wants a pretext for felling them to tfie 
Trader , he has only to caU himfelf poor, or to 
accufe them of witchcraft, and iiidge of the 
charge himfolf. In many parts of the interior 
the Maftcr has the full right of lale , and a 
communication is kept up between the inland 
4iftri£ls of that vaft Cont nent and the Slave 
Coaft, by means of the Nat* ct Slave Mt rchants, 
who traverle it in all dirtibions, fvom hgypt 
and the Red Sea to Morocco and Guinea, from 
the Niger to the Mediterranean, and from 
Angola to the Mozambique Channel. Such 
are the methods by whrch it is held juftifiable* 
in Africa to make and foil Slaves. Not even 
there is it deemed juft to ufo thofib other means 
by which the constant fupplyof the Slavq^Market 
is focured — ^fraud, kidnapping/ and robbery— 
partly committed by the Natives among them- 
felves, and partly by the European T raders. 

a. T//e Tretfitnent of the Slaves on fhe 
Passage. 

All writers and travellers concur in reprefenc- 
ing the Negroes as men Of a dilpoftcion pecu- 
liarly 
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harly aSfeiftionate > and nothing, it is agreed, 
lays llronger hold of their affedlions than the 
’place endeared to thena by the recolledlion q€ 
their nativity and infancy. The author who 
,has given this pidture in the livehefl: colours ia 
Mr. Park, a gentleman who travtlkd for Ibme 
years through the interior of Africa, and is an 
enemy to the Abohtion of the Slave Trade- 
The eflc ctr, wh 1C h a vloknt leparation from their 
families, and their home, muft ntceflaiUy pro- 
duce on the fechr gs of fuch men, it is eafier to 
imagine than to deferibe , yet the wretchednefe, 
which cffontially belongs to the cargo of a 
Slave Ship, is uniformly increafed by the un- 

9 • 

necelTIuy cfuelties that are praiEliled j the horrid 
filth of which it is the feene, and the undue 

m 

number with which it is crowi’ d. 

It would be mo dilgufting a talk to repeajt 
any of the dreadful narratives which were 
brought to light during the enquiries of the 
Committee in 1788 and 1789. Let it fuffice 
to date, that the average lofs of lives on the 
is above tteelve in the htindrcd » that 
th$it is a farther lofs of nearly before the 
Ni^gjfoes are landed 4 and a ftUl fiirther loft 6f 
no left than ihiriy-three in feafoning, chiefly 

from 
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Irom difcales contrafted during the voyage. 
In other words, that yearly one-half of the, 
Negroes exported from Africa die in confe-* 
qjucoce of the hardlhips of the voyage, and the 
change of lituation. The friends of the traffic* 
“"have boafted, that the rewards held out to thofe 
veflels whicii reach the Weft Indies with only 
' a certrin loft of hands, occallon many inftances 
of voyages performed with a very fmall number 
of deaths. In plain terms, the Slave Tiade 
is fo intimately connoted with torture and 
miirder, that a bounty is required to diminifh 
the wafte of lift, which it neceftkrily tends to 
occalion. 

The following £xtra£l, from* a very inade- 
quate Report of Mr. Willjerforcc’s memorable 
Speech upon the firft diftuffion of this queftion ' 
is added, not as evidence of die fa<fts juft now 
alluded to, but as containing a clear and in no 
degree exaggerated ftatement of the pi oof 
brought forward from various quarteis, the 
Committee, and printed in heir report. 

** The defeription of tlicii conveyance was 
** impoifible : S0 much mUery conden&ed in so 
** little room, fo much affiidion added to 
- “ miftry. 
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^ miferjr, that it appeared m be an atteinpt> by 
J* boldly fufiering, to deprive them of the fecl- 
** ings of their minds. Six hundred, linked 
. ** together, trying to get rid of each other, and 
** crammed in a clofe vcfiel, with every object 
** that was naufeous and dil^fting j with pdli- 
lence, diieafe, and deijpair, in fuch a fituatioa * 
* ‘ as to render it impoflible to add any thing more 
** to human mifery ; Yet, ihocking as this de- 
cription mull be felt to be by every man, it 

** had been defcribed by levcral witneflcs from 

* 

Liverpool as a comfortable conveyance. Mr. 
Norris Iiad panted the accommodation of a 
** Have Ihip id the moft flowing terms •, he had 
rcprelentcd it in | manner that would have 
baffled hi& attempts at prailc of the moH lux- 
** utious feenes: The Slaves, according to hU 
** account, were fumigated with frankincenie azkl 
** lime water j inftruments of mulic were em- 
pk/yed to amulc them j the sottg and the dance^ 
** he had laid, were promoted i the women were 
** employed in weaving fanciful ornaments foir 
** their hturj games of chance were encouraged s 
** their food was alternately of their own country 
*• and European ; and they were indulged in ail 
“ their little humours, and kept in the utmcdl 

* ' fpiiilS. 
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fpirirs.' Anoti^cr pcribn had iaid,— the 
** ikilots we«c flogged out of the hearittg of the 
Africans, lell it ihould deprcii. their fpirits.' 
**116 wilbed not to Jtay that fuch defcriptions were 
wilful mifrcpi dentations , if theywere not, it 
proved that prejudu c was capable of fpreadmg 
a film over the eyes thick enough to occafion 
** total blindnefs. Other accounts, however, and 
from men of the greatdi veracity, made it ap- 
** pear, that inftead of apartments for thofe poor 
** w letches, inflead of thofe comfortable conve- 
** nitnces above defcribed, they were placed in 
<* niches, and along tlie decks in fuch a manner 
** that it IS iinpollible fiof any one to pafs among 
tnem, however carcfuHie might be, without 
** treading upon tJiem : and Sir George Yonge 
•* had teflificd, that in a flave Ihip, on which he 
went on board, and whu h had not completed 
** her cargo by two hundred and fid » , inftead of 
** the feentof fiankmccnfe being perceptible to 
** the noftrils, the ftench i as intolerable : the 
allowance of water was fo deficient, that the 
** Slaves were frequently found gaipuig for lifis, 
and almoftiuftbcaeed, andtfiepu/ae which thny 
were favoured Vrith as a luxury of their own 
comkufi was abfoloEcIy Engltsk hor^heaHt^, 

t* As* 
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** As Mr. Norris lud laid the song and dance 
'* was promotedy he coijld not fuffer it to pafis 
** without acquainting the Houle with the mean- 
'* ingoftheword/>/’omorcJ, as there u&d. The 
** way the sons; and the dance were promoted^ 
** was by fevc re whipping, when the poor wretcheaj 
would not take voluntary rstcrcilei their 
dances and their fongs afforded them lb much 
** mej-nment, that the moment they were cealed 
“ to be promoted, tears, lighs, and melancholy 
Yucceeded.’* 

j. Situation Slax>es in the Trest Indies. 

• • 

It is by no hieans intended under this head 
ro infill upon the v^ous abules which are 
admitted, in point of fitfl, to exill in the Slave 
lyftcm, although indeed it might very fairly 
be argued that many of thole iniquities are lb 
cllentially conncAed with tlic unlimited power 
of mailers, and the radical dLBTtrence of the 
races, as to furnilh a view of certain plain and 
inii^arable features of the Well Indian fifciety* 
We ere only at prefent to confider thofe pecu«> 
Itarities in the circumllances of Negro Shtyiery 
which mull for ever dlilinguilh it fix»m ev^ary 
other kind of human fervttude» and which bear 

.‘L diredt]^ 
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dire<9:ly upon the queftion of Abolition, by leaci-*’' 
ing us to determine whether the exifting pHn 
of cultivation admits of any extenllon, either in 
point of policy or of juft ice. The following 
picture is drawn by a writer*, who to great natu- 
ral acutenefs ^d extenlive information on 
general fubje<fts, adds the advantage of a long 
relidence in the Sugar Colonies, and his Iketch 
is adopted as of unqueftionable accuracy by the 
warmeft enemies of the Abolition, -f 

** That Weft India Slaves, whether French' 
or Enghfti, are dte property of their matter, 
and transferable by him, like Inanimate 
cffc£ts i that in general he is abfolute arbiter of 
the extent and the mode^of their labour, and of 
the quantum of rubliftence to be given in return 
for it i and that they are difeipHned and puniihed 
at his difcretion, direct privation of life Or 
member excepted j thefe are prominent features, 
and fufficiendy known, of this ftate of Slavery. ^ 
*« Nor is the manner in wluch the labour of 
Slaves is conduced, a matter of lefs publicity. 
Every man who has beard any thing of 'Weft 
India af&irs, is ac<|uainted with the term negro- 

5 

^ ‘I 

* Cn«3s oC the Sugar Colonies, p. 9 . ^ 

, t Soe Mr. ‘PalWa iAteiesUag. 
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iiHvcf*Si and knows, or may know, chat the 
Slaves in their ordinary field labour are driven 
to their work i and -during their work, in tiie 
^i<5b fcnic of the term, ** driven,*’ as uied ill 

^ i 

Europe j though this ftatement no more iitj-i 
volves an intimation, that in praftiOe the Ifim 
is inctlTantly, or with any needlcE frequency, 
applied to their backs, than the phr&fe “^to 
diive a team of horfes,” imports the wag- 
goner IS continually fmacking his whip. I ufc 
the comparifon merely deferiptive, and not 
in cenfure of the Weft India fyftcmi with the 
accufition, or defence, of which, in a moral 
view, my argument, let; it be oblerved, has no 
nccellary conne£iton*% Itt is enough for my 

ii 

purpofe, that in of feature of 

Weft India Slavcrj^ is better known, or left 
liable to controvcrly or doubt, than this efta- 
blifhed method in which field labour is en- 
forced. 

0> 

** But a nearer and more particular view of 

tft 

this 'leading charaderiftic, may be ncctflaryto ^ 
rhofis; who have never feen a fifwog of Negroes at 
theii'^ork. 

i 
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When employed in the l^bout cf the fi‘ldi # 
far example, m ho/eing: o cane pl^ce^ i. e. igs' 
,.lpurning ui> the r.ound with hoes into parallel 
'launches, for the rtreption of the cane plants^ 
fiaees> of both ftxcs, fiv)m tn enty, pei haps 
to foprlcore in number, are diau i out in a line, 

f 

like troo|^s on a parade, each with a hoc in his 
liand, and clofe to them in the rear is ftationed 
a driver, or fevcral drivers, in number duly 
proportioned to that of the gSiig. Lsach of theie 
drive JS, who «;•« always the moft active and 
vigorous “NTtgroes on the eftate, has in his hand 
or coiled round his nec!;^ from i^hich by <x- 
tending the handle it can be 'difengaged in a 
ttiomenC, a long thick^ and ftrongly plaited 
whip, called a cure tv7r^, ^tbe rcpoi t of which 
is as loud, and the lalh aS lo^erc^ as thofe of 
^ the whips in conamon ule widi our waggoners, 

' and wrhich he has authority to apply at the 
> instant, when his eye perceives an occafion,, 
ydtibout any previous wafn.ig. Thtis difppiedl, * 
their work begins, and continues witho^ln-tl 
urrupdon for a certain pf Iwurs, 

(Which, 

‘•Jpnjon of land , 


A 
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As the trenches,** •(continues our au- 
* »hor), are generally re£lilincar, ana the whole 
line of holers advani e u>gether, it is tt«- 
■ rclldry that every hole or feflion of the 
Ihould be finilhtd m equal time 
:tli ; and if any one or more Negroes were 
allowed ro throw m the hoe with Itfs rapidity 
or eneigy than thfir companions ir\ othtr parts 
of the line, it is obvious that the work of the 
lain r mull be fufptndedj or elfe, fuch pait of 
the rnncli as is pa^Ted over by the former, will 
be moK inipcrftitly formed than the reft. It 
{s,«ihcieibre, the buftnefs of the drivers, not 

• 4 

only to urge foiward tiic whole gang with fuf- 
Pcient fpteil, but faduloufly to watch that all in 
tlie line, wheU*er or female, old or young, 
iliong or foebltf,'work as nearly as poflible in 
t qua! time, and with equal efieift. The tardy 
ftiokc muft be quitkened, and the languid invi- 
gorated, and the \vhoIc lijic made to dress, in 
’the militaiy phrafe, as it advances. No 
bfeathing time, no refting on the hoe, no 
of languor, to be repaid by brifleer 
frjfcrtjon on return to -work, can be allowed 
to individi^ : All muft work, or paufo to- 
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Tht dUthoi afrc'rwatih illudiates the fame 
by the rx/unples t>f other forts of field 
worJc» and it is only neccflary to add, that the 
{jc^dcnce eollcfltd by the Committee, as well 
die accounts of vaiious wtitcr*; perfonally 
acquainted with the fubjcfl, would ha^f lullifiid 
a much mohe highly colouied Ikctch than the 
one heie quoted. 

Such being tlie nature of the ‘^lave 'J'ladc, 
from the pui chale, or tht ft, or plunder of the 
Negroes in their own country, to them diftn- 
bution and fertleinent on the Weil Indian farms, 
of which they confiitute the live (lock, it is 
obvious that the burden of the argument ij. 
ncccflarily thrown upon tho^ who would defend 
j(b inhuman, fb unnatural' 4 commerce. We 
proceed fhoitly to confide r the tcafbnings which 
• they have advanced, after remaiking in gtneuil 
how much they have perplexed one of the 
fhortell and fimpkfi: tjucfiions that can be 
fbated, by confounding with it topics peifcdfly' 
extraneous i as for example, dw. chimerical ^iiiA 
lunfane p^ojci^ of emancipadon wiuch have 
■.dopte4 in France, to the deftmftioen 
Kuropeans, and the lafljbg miiery of 
' thcml^vesi and which, have. 



confequenccs, furnillied the friends of the 
^Abolition with fomr of their moft powerful 
arguments agalnfl:. the continuation of the 
train c. 

, * 

'J'hc dthnee of the Slave Trade is puriisB^'' 
upon two giountls, as it rtlates either to AfrjtSft— 
or to die intertAs of the nations engaged in its 
opt 1 ations. \V e lhall t < jii Ader theic two branches 
of the qutflioii in their order. 

I. Queitiojt of the IStaiC Trad^y as it re/ati^ 
to ^Ifrica, 

i. It has atflually been maintained, that the 
Mav<* Trade is ntcefl^y for the civilization of 
Afura, and that the nature of the Negroes 
requires that they Xhould be traniplanted to 
Amciica, and there civilized by main force. 
Of this extravagance the writings of the French 
Colonifts are full 5 we find fuch topics reforted 
to by an author of no Icfs name than Barrc St. 
Venant, and the general pofition, tliat the 
| 3 ]pgro Slave is liappier than the European 
PifS^fhnt, has been maintained by almofi; every 
wrfter, both French and Englifh,, who baa ^de- 
feiJ^ded die trafiic. It would be wafting time to 
' ilTuch ui^accountable dodaiies^ ‘ ibrdl 



only ftate the argument in the wufds of hai 
authors, and then give, by way of couriterpart^ ^ 
th*f fitnilar icafomng whirh has been uiged to 
^ Ctaoculpaie the Spaniards fiom the charge of hav- 
treated the native Amenc ?'is w th any fort of 
crtJifclty.-— The following is M. Banc St. Vc- 
nant*$ ^defence of the Slave 1 lade. 

It Wijl hardly be believed .that motivf s of 
humanity alone, induced the Spaniaids to 
** procure African N’cgroe*', foi the afliflancc 
*' of the feeble Mexicans in the cultivation of 
their colonics. — ^perceiving that the con- 
" qucicd people were too weak to end uic labour 

a 

in then native toimtry— then ptrcvivinf, tJi?£ 
the Negiocs, li vino under a fcouhing fun, 
would find themfelvcs more agjteahly cir 
** cumftanced in a tempcTPtere climate — finally 
pciceiviugj that from time Immrmontil, 
fiaveiy fubfified in Afiica, with more hoi nd 
/ features than in any other country, they 
«*■ thought it would-be' rcndciUig fhem a go<>d 
** Icrvicc to take them from thence, and ma|(c 
** labourers of them.’*-— (Vid, Colonies 
dernes, p. 40.) 

■The fbUow-mg i, CatnpomanK', 
pf 2iib countrymen, literally ttan£Iat«d 
^ ([figinal Spanifh, 
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' ** The author of the ‘ European Settle- 

** merits,’ has retail* d many fables of this kind 

** againft the Immanity of the Spaniards, 

** whereas, if he had ial*ca th- trouble of 

reading our annals, he would have found, ^ 

** rcafon to admire, lather than to blame. 

it is fair to draw any inference from the fion- 

ducL of the Spaniaids towards thtir Slaves 

" to their tieatmcnt of the Indians, it would be 

eafy to demonflr.ite that they excel all othci 

nations in humanity, and this in fa£t uni- 

« 

“ verfdlly admitted. If any one can be accufeil 
of havma; acted with fcvciity, it was Aai-‘ 
" bi olf Alfingai , in Terra Firma, a German,who 
came over with a licence from Cliailes II. and 
he is the only perfbn whocan be charged with 
cjtuelty,’'— -EdUtfiltion Popular, II. 172.) 

4 . T*hc de^ndcis of the Slave Trade in 
*‘l^is country, have not pleaded their raale 
'■^q|uitc fb high ; they have, however, fuppoited 
Jfi^xjuilice upon abftraifl- prihciples. They have 
m^tained that Slavciy has in all ages of the,, 
cxtftcd, and that no country has ever ^ 
difeovered in which traces of it might 
not .’be found— as if any degree of antiquity or 
could juftify an atrocious crime : 



dicy have* (may we not fay) itnpinujth/ taxed 
the blefled doftrmes of oni- holy religion, widi 
lending thcii ianilion to the inftitutton-i^ — as if 
any ingenuity could twift the gofpel of peace, 
and chanty, and meeknefs, into a communion 
' yath the tfaffic in human fl( Ih, and the whole- 
falfc deftruftion of innocent life. But thefe 
arguments in defence of the tiade, may fairly be 
thrown into the fame daft with thi declama- 
tions juft now quoted in if<! praift . tin y prove 
a great deal too much, and hate thtt<fore 
been fpeedily abandoned by the more llsilful ad- 
vocates of the caufe. 

3. In aiguing this branch of the. queftion, 
great reliance has been placed upon the man- 
ner in which Negroes are procured : it has 
been maintained that the chief fourccs of the 
fupply aie the war*, of the native tribes, and 
the peculiar nature of ijieir cnminal juris- 
prudence. We fliall for the pitftnt adinir, 
that there are no “other means of obtaining 
flaV'es; that no man cvei iclis his home-bdWi 
Slave, unlefs m cafe of famine j that the Slave 
market on the coaft, never holds otit 
tions fufficiently powerfid to encourage feScU 
napping in thofe barbarous communitie^^VFlMDNii 
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the moft imperfect form of police fbbiifts, 
thatj in {hort> no Negioes are ever brought to 
the trailers by the native Merchant*., who have 
not either been taken in war, oi condemned in 
the courts of juftice to be fold foi tlieir crimes » 
laftly, we lhall admit th it thi re is. no improT^ 
priery in a ci\ilized nation lending its coun- 
tenance to the favage priCtiie of condemning 
to peq*ctual bondage and cxilt, prifoners of 
war, and peifons accufed of a crime which has 
no exiftente. It is evident that the argument 
for the traffic gains infinitely by all thtfe gra- 
tuitous contt/Tions. — let us fee in what 
ftate lliey leai?c ij. 

** If (Mf. Brougham obftrves*) the Slaves 
captured in war, and the criminals condemned 
for witchcraft, are fold at a good ptice, is it 
not obvious that a premium is hclii out for the 
encouragement of wars, and of futile accu- 
fotions ? It is faid, tliat if the Slave market 
’•tresm flmt up for ever, the fapte wars and accu- 
would </>ntinue ; -with this difference, 
that captives would be butchered, and cri- 
minals put to death. 

No doubt, the Abolition of the Slave 
'X^plde wotdd neither eradicate war, nor folfo 

Y 

f Colonial Policy, V91. 1 |. p, 


anew- 



St^es- ofySila'’ , Tp st 
j^l^eitain degree, both of tlxeie 'evils '^ul^jcpa- 

^ quarter of the globes 

both of them are produced . fay other 
l^ufes^^^s well as , by the Slave Trade.; , fay 
as well as by avarice. It may, 
eftirdiated, that more of the 
war^anjd .&lfe accufations which keep Africa iiv 
.' ^ and barbarifm, are engen-*-; 

^,,dcred by ;|ic temptations of tlje Slave Market' 
i than by any other, caufe. - Does any one deny, 
:7that the common^jreceivers of fiolen goods en- 
\ courage, beyond otiier , caul'e, the com-': 
miffion of robberies thefe ? Yet the tx- 

;,pumon of every cori^imon receiver frorrj a 
: country (^vere fuch a^tHing poffible), would ^ 
■'nbtabolidi either of 

nothing could be more abfurci; ^tSn to dilpd^^ 
;|*e propriety of , taking poffible ileps 
ijjootingout fuch pefb of fociety, merely 
rcaufe a complete fcure of the. evil would 
efiedted by this remedy; ,,, j 

•A.S to the, ar^ment, , thay ins 
^cxccutiona wbVSld tKe c<: 
abolition, we may: be fure , that,'fof 
l^gfls of Afiticah, warfere, or 
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thf A#Hcaj» courts, viftories and conviiOrtows 
would end in the death of foine men, ■who 
would othciMilr have been fold. This would 
be cxa<2Iy the confequence of the previous de- 
mand for men occaGoned by the riacle. It al- 
w 'VS takes ft ire time before the fupply can ^ 
accomodate itflf to the varied demands of 
any maiket, whtthtrthe varntlon be that of 
increaft oi of tlr ■'u.ution. 

No meafnTi , fit* civ, could be bettet* calcu- 
lited to picliive thi li\Cb of \.ild bedfs in any 
well flrocLtd coiintiy, th m the pi'>hibition of 
exportation to foiei{,n menagciies , yet, for a 
fv. w flalcins, tin'! Jaw would certainly incrcafe 
the number of animals devot. d to death ; be- 
caufe thole whole habits*liavl be i n fbrmt d by the 
old practice, would continue to hunt, and many 
would llill hunt for amufement, or the gradtl- 
<.a£ion of cruel pifiions: and as the pr'ce cf 
, ipwld beads would fall in the home market, mca 
1lih>uld grow cartlef> of pteferving their lives: 
nay,^orc being for fome time caught than the ' 
^ iuppTy of the home menageries required, many 
jot* nc^cfilty be killed B ut the fupply would 
ibblj accommodate itfelf to the lefler demand 5 

Vs 

9^d fbme men continued to hunt for 

|>4ftime,^ 



paftime, and infinitely fmaller nutnber of bcafi:% 
would be tilvtn and killed thiin formerly. This 
cafe IS preeiftly that of the Afncan Sk\c 
Tiade. 

'Ihe Abolition of this tiafHc will dimimlh 
the demand for Slaves by k verity or a hundred 
tlioufond. The Slave Tiadt caintd on by the 
£aft> through Fgypt, is extiemely trifling. In 
Cairo, which is the Slave maiket of I'gypt* 
and the entrepot of othei countiie'-j tluic are 
only fold annually from fifteen iiundrtd to two 
thoufand Negroes , and the pi ict never exceeds 
one bundled ciowns, the avti age bt lag about 
ten pound > fieri ng , not above one hfrii of the 
price in theWtft Indies, and not one half of 
the puce on tlieWefl J'oit/tgi 

in Uqj/pf, t hup, X7CXVT,r^Kepoi t oj Com-r 
• 7 n>f/iL 1789 , Par^ J''J.’—Kdtinnh' 

IndieSi 

Befi les. It is aniverfally admitted, that nor 
comparifon whatever can be drawn between the 
callcrn and weftern Slave T The 43SeiliC'» 

ment of the Negroes in thofe oiiental nations 
which employ them as Slaves, is mihji imd, 
gentle . diey are ufed entirely for domeft^ ifid 
even honourable purpofos : they ‘^quiie 

their 
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their freedom with the Hivour of tlieir mailers^ 
and partake as much of the refinement and 
toraforcs of ibciety m w'luh the) refide» as our 
menial Negroes do in nuiope. — Sounmi, (htq), 
^SYJCT’/. — Ilrucc'i TrittcU, >coL 1 . jk 

It i> maintained by fome, that the Slave 
Trade, both in the tail and welt of Africa, has 
aboliflied tlie ufe of human flelh, and the 
praftitc of human lacrifices. — Bruct 1. 39 a. 
But, bcnd< s that, this fai5t appears extremely 
tipugnant to the cliaradler of the Negroes, 
which th'* befir and luteft tiavclJei> have given, 
(Pr// /. S Jrac hap. XX. XXI. XXIJ.) 
admitting all the advantage jufl now flattd to 
ha\ e been gained from the Sla\ e Tiaffir, do we 
by tlie inflant Abolttiop of this Tiaffic, lofe any 
of the lUps already gaireed in impiovmg Africa? 
For who < an be fo foolilh as to imagine, that the 
Afidcans, m whatever manner they have been 
civUi^red, will ever return to their ancient ha- 
bitSs of canibalifm and human 'faci ificcs ? Let 
us, then, by abohfliing the trade. It cure and 
carry Inward thole very improvemtnes which 
the ,tmoe may have been the means of be- 
gfbhiog// 

• Th* KoUkO'itlcs whkJi Mr. Brougham quotes in this 
ar^tUbenc, ai« all ftrenuoas defenders of the hlave Trade. 

4- Bum 



. * 4 . But it is faid, that whatever ivils may hS- 
fulc from the Sjavc Tiade, the ABolttion of the 
commeicc* by any one nation would not at all be- 
'■ nctit the Afiican Tribes j fhit if Britain -were to 
> give up all connexion with llic coail:, other 
Aates. as Fiance and Holl.m 1, uould take "up 
bufinefs i and that the Ne/^jo^s would then 
’ bcTranlportedj and enflavcd. In dicinnch or 
Dutchfcihftcad of the Britifh. 

The attlwer to this fophillr* i 1 jfBelcntly 
lliort and obvious. If the Abolition of tile 
Slave Trade means any thing, it is th^t the 


importation of Negroes into any Bnufl: Colony 
ihall thereby be pievetited, whetLti in F»-enfli, 
Dutch, or Biitifti veltels. The fharc* of rite 
• Tlrrade which may fi&l to France and I-Jol- 
land, upon our giving it' ^wp, cm only be 
that part which we forrkerl]^ carried on ibf 
the fupply of their colonies. The chief t^sain v 
of Africa is occafioned by the demands 
own iflanJs, anvl the Abolition of the m. 
Trade is intended to ftop ep tli&t 
further, may not the lame* aurgumenti'fc, 
the other nations Vng|a^e4 ^ the 
Jm in fact been ulbd 
Dutch Colonifts h^ve fepe^u^y 
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mUi<7 of iheir giving np the Trade], on 
this^ ground, that it wo' M tx iinni< diatcly en- 
grofied by the , f'> that a ti i ie of ini* * 

quity and ftiame is to be fupp' itf d to all eter-J^ 
nity, b< caufe each of the p irties engage i in 
fnaif fi' , tint the others 9t>/j <.ontintie it 
Th' ule of the farre* nioumei.t, at the fafft 
time, an! ip tht vei^ ' i< ^ i.us, by all rhe^ 
patties, IS ■> fOP ,''lttt d' nr idiaaon of ab- 
(urdln I Ik If 1 Itnytagc more bn on" » 
the public Mitu ipd eajnity of tlii" great r - 
fion. We h v btf n t-h<» cl u "t achis, th-tt 
“i, the iin->. If itlei*, j 1 tlu Cjiine — rf i be 
thf* fill to lepeoi, and fet ’n (Aatitlr of 
amendment.” 

Having examined t^e only nt^umfnt thtu: 
have ever been intiwSred to pilJ, tc the tn « mi- 
tics of the Slave Trade', as tht> ^iTti^t the; 
Afiican natiom , the alt^o a^es of thf Abohtioa 
*vh»yc undoubtedly n uk t>uf tli^ir cale. i'or, if 
is moft iinpio^ < iiy denominated i ti 'de 
cleaily to be * nation d einnt, »-an^ 
iftg be wged in its defence upon gi^undst 
diency ? Do we vindicate an aCt: olt 



. . » * cruel, niercenary murder, for ex: 

laijgijpley^lsy proving that it has beep profitable ? , 





If die trages of national guile ^ n fuMciettc 
triodication of it^ kt us at leaft not loie tlie 
l^nefits of this golden maxim , let us ^ con- 
' dftent With ourlelvcs, and employ our navy* 

’< in a general fyftem of piracy upon all the 
r jc0cr powers of Europe — Or if we are afr^d 
<lf let us enrich ourfclves at the ex- 

pent^ pf thole infignilicant ftates in AHa, and 
the north, of Africa, who fend any veflels to 
fea. The* advantages of fuch a fcheme are in- 
. finittly more undeniable than any that have 
ever been afenbed to the Slave Trade by its 
warmeit advocates t the guilt of the tranf- 
aflion would be lels, m the proportion of rob- 
bery to torture and murder. 

We lhall, however, «i0|Pjpole it polUble that 
the argument againft the lrik|uity of the Slave 
Trade has fiuled, or that the criminality Of any 
jneafure is not to be weighed againU: its expo* 
diency, and we lhall now try the queftion up0i}^ 
this ground. — ^Lec us then examine the , 

which have been urged in fu. rour of the 
from its utility to the^ Hates engage*^ 

Theie can only profit by the traffic 
by the benefits of th^ carriage of 
fui<| 1^ the opportunity of fupplyl 
hands. 

- dueitfhn 




VL • duesthn of the Slave Trade as it 
/ales to the Interests of those directly 
eitgaged in it. 


I. It has been maintained that the AfHcainJ 
Trade opens a wide channel for the bcnrHci^ 
inveftmcnt of capital, and that the Abolition 
by fuddenly throwing out of employment fo 
great a pottton of ftock, would give a ferious 
blow to the commercial relbufcea of die 
country. , 

In order to anlwer this, it will be fufficient 
to flicw that the trade does not occupy any con- 
fiderable part of the national capital— ~that the 
profits are of the deftr^tion leaft beneficial to 
the country, and that' the fame capital, if ex- 
(fluded from this employment, would imme- 
diately and eafily find a more advantageous 


According to the public accounts laid before 
3Piu(®^cnt from the Cuftom-houfe books, Jt 
diat the official value of the exports 
during ten years, ending x8oo, %a»’ ' 
' or £ 530,194 per annum. The 

of the imports'* itom Afiica 



duiingthe fame period, was <£*83>t)^a5,leavtftg 
the fum of J 2 846,469, for the capital em- 
), ployed in the Slave Trade , and although we 
Ihould allow that the official value is a third lefs 
^ than the real value of goods, the fum would 
’ itot amount to more than jf 1,128,625, or not 
one thirty^ourth part of the average capital 
empltlyed in the exports of the country duiuig 
the fame period of time.— And this is the trade 
which afibrds a demand for fuch a proportion 
of the National Stock, that its ceiTation mufl: 
be attended with the inftantaneous luin of the 
Britiffi Commerce. 

The profits of the Negro traffic are univer- 
lally admitted to be axtrcmely uncertain, and 
are therefore very high in fucceisful Ipccula- 
tions. This muft be the in all gambling 
trades, the few who lucceed reaping the be- 
nefits of the numerous failures. But the returns, 
even in the moft advantageous traniadlions, are 
mbre flow than thofe of the mofl: diflant 
•of foreign commerce. The Slave Thsde, 

' therefore, draws that part of the nationifd ca- 
pital which it employs, to the occupation* of 
j^all others moft uncertain and pn>d;M|ttlWS^ 
f iriqft remote benefits. The other''‘|^S*;ihe(^ 

*’ 4?ur 
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bur traffic are infinitely more lure> and poflefs 
advantage moll of all conducive to tbe 
public good, that of much quickei returns. 

The commerce which is earned on with 
Africa for her natural produce, has been 
formly incrcafing fince the beginning of thb 
lall century, m fpite of all the obftacles which 
the Slave Tiade has conllandy oppoled to the 
civilization and culture of that unhappy con- 
tinent. The African produce is various, and 
of the delcnptions mefir in lequefl among our- 
ielves, and the nations With whom we trade. 
Its quantity /nay be mdefinitely augmented in 
proportion to the demand which our capitalifts 
furnifh, and every iqcreafe in that quantity 
mull: necellarily be attended with an extenlion 
of civilization«||l«C(d a developement of new 
commercial refources. 

But even if no augmentation of the legi- 
^Wiate African Trade were to follow the Abo- 
of the Negro traffic, the various other 
^Isrd^ches of our foreign commerce, which are 
nm^rdtOcked with capital, would afibrd a ready 
und^^mfitable employment for the fmall pit« 
^rcewn out of the Slave Trade. Can my 
mk i&spioe thM our powers of eactendingour 

c it nota^ 

• T-, 



conftnercial fefourccs, have fo cxacliy reacliecf 
their titmofl* po.nt, that we could dcvife nv> 
4 MCCupacion for thirty-jij'th part of the 
f'’jSock now vefted in foreign tiadc ? — How 
doe$ the capital wliich every year is ra- 
pidly wccmnulating, find employment in the 
traffic of the next year ? Let tlie diffi,rence be- 
tween the. capitals vefted in commerce ai any 
two periods of our hiftory be confide red, and 
then let it be demanded whether tlie pofltffion. 
of new wealth does not bring along with it the fa- 
culty of opening newchannels for its employment. 
The average of the capital employed in th'" ex- 
ports of Gicat l^itain duringthe three years, end- 
ing 1800, was above fifty, podlions^ The fame 
average during the three ytSarS ijrprncdiately pre- 
ceding. was lefs than thirty-eigllK millions and a 
half. How then was employment a found 

above eleven millions and a half? How could 
the country fuftain the fhock of this fum Boat* 
ing in its markets in foanh of employn^jCillt^ 
’’when the Ihifting of a tenth part of thc^^a 
fiops the Abolition of the Slave ia 

, ’dee'Sed an expetiment too dangerous 
tried ^ It may truly be afterced that 
•dhai^Ses ever tadee place in the politic^^|ijWlhfiE^f 
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xnents of the Aate, or in its fneafures of com* 
anercial oeconomy, which are not attended with 
a much greater fhiftmg of capital^ than the Abo- 
lition of the Slav^e Trade, however fuddei^ coul<| 
•have effected in the periods of its g:reatef|* 
profperity — ^How much the proportion of tim* 
trafEc to the whole foreign commerce of me 
empire has varied at different periods, may he 
<ftimatcd from this confideration, that in the 
three years, ending JtySy, thje ihm vcftcd in 
it, amounted to one twenty-fixth part of the 
-exports i whereas in the tea years, ending iSoo, 
the fame him did not amount to a thirty-fourth 
part! * , 

And here it may be proper to remark the in- 
<ompatibiltty of tho^ Argument, that foreign na- 
tions will take ttt* the Slave Trade, if we 
leave it» with the argument that the Abolition 
unll throw capital out of employment. From 

* V 

' 1 JV hence are thofc nations to dfaw the capital 
“'which they may throw into the Negro traffic ? 
<C<^r(ainly every pound that they veffc in this 
muff be taken from fome other channel iit 
|,;;9d4Ch it v?as formerly employed* attd mud: 
a blank in that channel. This blank muffr 
f^ppded by a Bridfh pound* fpimerly 
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«mpl6y<&d in the African Trade, So that tho 
argument about difplacing capital, lofcs force 
exaftly in proportion to the ftrength of the 
itatgument about foreigners benefiting by our 
"Abolition of it. 

ij It is evident, therefi>rc, that the capital vetted 
in,xhe Slave Trade is extremely trifling , tliat no 
method of employing it could be devifed kfs be- 


ncficial'to the country , and that even if it wei e 
much more extenfive, an eafy and profitable 
Opening would be found for it, weie the trade 
inttantly abolilhed. 

a. The Advocates of the Slave Tiade have 
infitted, with great earpeftnefs, on the necef- 
lity of the Traflic to the fupport of the Bntilh 
Navy. This argument ■^^jill be beft anfwered by 
examining the proportio^br fcamen and 
tonnage employed in the Trade to die 

whole fcamen and tonnage employed in our 
foreign commerce— the proportion of feamen 
and tonnage employed by tlie capital vetted in. 
the Slave Trade, to the Se-Ticn and Tonnage^ 
employed by an equal capital vetted ill 
Other branches of traffio— and the propoilfoii 
of the deaths among leamcn engaged in the 
Trade, to the deaths among foamen 
$ira^ the ocher depar^mbus pf our 
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THtf average number of tons engaged in the 
i^Brican Trade, during ten years, ending 1800, 
'wa4 jo,995, including the trade between Britain 
and Africa, for goods, being lefi> than the fifty 
third part of the tonna^ employed in the fo- 
reign export trade of Great Britain alone, ex- 
clufive of the trade of Ireland, and of thesj^ 
whale coafting trade of the United KingdotiKl' 
In 1800 the fhipping belonmg to the whole of 
the Britilh Empire was calculated at 1,905,438 
tons , of this the tonnage employed in the 
African trade does not amount to a fixty-third 
part. The whole feamen beloi^ing to the empire 
were eftimatedat 743,66 1, The number of thole 
employed in the African frade never amounted to 
a twenty-fovcndi part of this lum, even including 
the diredl Africancomn|ercc, and taking the whole 
calculation uj^on the grounds of the higheft pro- 
poraon of feamen alledged by the Liverpool 
merchants. And this is the trade which fupports 
the Britiih Navy — a trade which employs not 
* fixticth of our Tonnage — ^not a jwenty-third 
paA of our feamen ! 

^ ^ thoufand pounds employed in the African 
requites no more than 30 tons cd* Ihipping, 
to the average of dlree ycaitl ending 
f lli^^'^^^mpjoyed in the other forci|pi trade of 
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^119 countt7« the fame fum reqitiies above 
tons, acOording to the like average^ It is true, 

, litat an equal capital^ eipployed in the AfHcan 
, trade, requires a greater proportion of leamen 
tban in any ocher known trafHc; but this is 

y 

explained, by attending to the next 
of inquiry, the comparative mortaUty of 
tkii^md of the other branches of commerce, to 
thol^ cagg^lged in them. 

It is'vir^ll known, that feamen uniformly 
Ihew the greaaefl; alacrity to leave Slave Ihips 
for men of war, whiifl in every ocher branch of 
trade the very reverlfc cakes place i this is a 
ilrong prefumption, at Icaft, that* the traffic is 
not ren^arkably healcl^^ When king's Ihips 
find It nccel&ry to take^^ands from the Negro 
vcflcls, they frequentljr^ljn;^ ^hole crew^ 
without being able to get a tnAn fit fur fervice^^ 
thofe whom they procure are almolt always 
cmel and untradbable, and feldom free froin 
Infcwlious d<fcafes. But the mufler rolls of 
Liverpool and Briftol will b deemed uncxc^|>t 
.tionable evidence on this poire. Prom theii^ 
appears, tbae of 1 2,263 petfons employed d(| 


the Slave T'xadc, 2643 loft in a w 
whereas, of the &me nuiober employe^| 
trade^ not above 32^ 
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ikrtid time s in other words, the Shwe Trade is 
above eight times more fatal to the ftamcn 
ehiployed in it than the Weft India trade, which 
.jcannor furtiy be deemed the moft wholeibme 
of all the branches of our foreign commerce ♦. * 
There is no •wonder, then, that the Afthe^ 
tiade {hould require a greater proportionof h^ds 
than the other kinds of traffic ; but there 
realbn for wondering tliat an cmploj^ment <b 
eminently fatal to our feamcn Ihotdd have been 
extolled as the nurfery of the Britifh Navy. 

Whether, theicfbre, we compare the Ihipping 
.and feamen required for the Slave Trade with 
the whole fhipping and feamcn of the empire, 
or attend to the relative proportions of tonnage 
lijpported by equa| dhpitals in that and in the 
other kiud» of Coittfncrcc, or view the compa-» 
^tive lofs of iailors incurred by the prolccution 
^ tof this and of the other branches of foreign 
( pavigation, wc fhall be convinced, by plain 
, iindeniable fadls, tliat no pcrlbns ever committed 
,a\grcater {ffiule of language than thole who 
prtiicibhe Slave Trade as beneficial to the naval 
£>rc4 of Great Britain. 


»fL<^>ort ef the Conuniuee, lyf 9, ttoatshttm varied 

^idenee en this fetjea:. 

n^^ljilgncr ia Part * i i , 
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ft li^s nov been deinonftnttied, that the atgu- 
, cnents in favour of the Aiiican Trade, as direfUy 
ueceilary cither to the commercial interefts cr 
' to the maritime power of this country, reft 
^mpon no tenable grounds. Let us proceed to 
i^eiiamine whether the only remaining defence 
that has been urged is better founded. 

III. i^^^sfion of the Stave Trade^ as it relates 
to the initerests oj the ffest Indian Colonics. 

s. It is a£feited that the labotu^ of Well 
Indian cultivation cannot be borne by Eitro-^ 
peans , that the conHitutions of the Negroes are 
admirably adapted to the talk and .the cliipate, 
and that they can only be made *to work by the 
lalh, in a Hate of llavery,. 

We ihall admit all tlibslp propolttions, and 
what does the argument in favoMr of the Slave 
Wrade gain ? No one is Icnlelefs enough tq 
propofe that the Colonies ibould be cxiltivated 
by Europeans, or that the Slaves already fettled 
there, fhould be emancipate 1 ; the quellion 
whether any mpre fhould be imported ? it, 
is furcly no anlwer to this, that the 
already in the iHands are necelTary for their 
idyjation. The traffic has exifted in 
principle;, violation 




^iHttahe filing} the fruit of our liu(|uiqr has 
been a great and rich empire in America. Il.et 
us "be fatisfied with our gains, and being rich, 
let us try to become righteous — ^not indeed by 
giving up one fugar cane of what we have ac-.< 
fluired, but by continuing in our preient ilate 

overflowing opulence, and preventing tho* 

^1 * 

faither import ition of Slaves. It is no 
vation to aboliih a trade which tends bOtitly to 
change our lituation— the prefent coiidition of 
the Colonies can only be maintatned by pro- 
hibiting any ludden and violent increale of the 
Slave Population. Bur it is alleged— 

2. That the importatioto of Negfocs is nc- 
ceflary for keeping up the Itock already on 
hand ; in other words«> that our treatment of 
chofe men in thp Weft Indies continually di- 
minilhes their tiumbers, and prevents their 
natural increafe. So that it is juflifiable to go on 
Itidnapping, or purrhafing (it * matters nop 
vhich), in order to procure a fufficienc number 
of men, whom we may murder. We fhall 
noV however, view the ^ueftion in this light s , 
not at all inquire whether fttchagrpundi 
iiWir dejhux is tenable ; it will be ftil^cieat* to 
there is no necelllty whsHaeVier for 
Slave Trade^ in order to lupjdy . 
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« 1 ifi vacancies occafioned by dcjMlhs in the Welt 
Indies, but that, on the contrary* the Abolition 
, jof the Traffic muA: ncceOarily be attended with 
immenie ^aturaj iijcreafe of the Negro |>opu- 
lation already in the 10ands^ 

The two important iflands of Jamaica and 
!li^|||N^adoes contain nearly three fourths of the 
wh^ SUlaires in the Britilh Colonies let us 
attend^ the hifkory of their population, as 
containeemn documents furnt/hed by the agents 
and governments of thole iflands, the perfons 
moft hollile to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. » 

The number of the Negroes ‘in Jamaica in 
1768, was 167,000; in 177411 had increafed 
to 195,000; and in tfiy, to 256,000. The 
public returns of importSftion foxi tlie periods 
between 1768 and 1774, and between 1775 and 
1787, when compared with the above llatement 


of the total increale, Ihcw that tlic average . 
annual excels of deaths above births, during the 
'whole nineteen years, was only feven-eiglwcha 
per cent. ; that the atdtual excels durii)^ the 
aHjpf thofe years was more than ol^per 
during the laft thirteen years, 
per cent., that during the ycaes^ 
th^^lllpels of deadis vran 





greater than it has been iince ; that this eXceis 
has* been ccnftantly dinnnifhing, even front 
ytar to year ; that during the thirteen yeara 
ending 1787, hurricanes and want of provifiona 
deftroyed above 15,000 Slaves, for which 
allov ance is made in the above eitimalie of 
excefs of deaths ; and that no allowance i$ : 
for the deaths among newly imported Ne"^ 
occalioned by difcafes contrafted on the Voyage, 
as well as by the feafoning. There cahnot there- 
fore remain the fmalleft doubt, ilhat inffead of 
any excels of deaths above Tjirths at tins time, 
the natural ll;,ate of the Slave population in 
Jamaica is that "bf an excels of births above 
deaths, and that wcw the importation of 
Negroes immedlitely,<!b ceale, the ftock already 
in the ifland only keep itlelf up, but 

gradually increale by breeding, even although 
ihe treatment of the Slaves were to continue in 
l^lpe^ the ikne as it has lutherto been. 

* ^ j^l^rom a fimilar comparilbn between die pro- 
gi^^of the Slave Population and of theinv* 
!Mr|^xtoa, in Barbadoes, as ftated pat the 

I, aiSier allowing for the ei 

i^pears that the excelsi; C^diead]#|J^^e 
»een coslbandy <m 

m.'ftif ending >78$^ & eixeft' «•» 

iefiT 
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Icfs tlijm one third per cent, j that more than 
, this excels may be accounted for by the expor- 
^tation of Slaves, which has always taken place 
,|rom the illjiid, and which is not eftimated in 
-rthe above calculationr, and that no a lowance is 
<4nade foe the deaths among newly imported 
by the difeafes of the voyage and of 
the ^S$S|dioning. tience it follows, that the Itock 
of Slavili^^ Barbadocs miy be kept up, and 
even incf^fod by breeding, were the Slave 
Trade inftantJy abolilhed. The fame general 
conclusion may bti; applied to the other iflands, 
as far as we are fuinifoed witn returns of their 
population and importations j * fomc of them, 
indeed, are well known ^to require no fiipply 
whatev^'r, and to tiuft eim^cly to the natural 
means of incicafing their 

It is admitted, on all hands, that the dif- 
propoi don of the fexes in the imported Slaves, 
is the chief Qaufe of their flow natural increafe 
in our iflands. This dilprooortiton muft eirfs* 
dendy ceafe at the end of one generation 
the period of the AboUtion, and the natuiw )ii> 
creafe will, after that, go on with nedoij 
Velocity. The other caufcs which haw * 
as retarding the augmcntat^'SI 
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}^egro iPopidation, are the dllcafes 

imported from Africa by the new Slaves, and 
, the eiiefts arlAng from icanty food and rigoroi^ 
treatment i the former circumllance mull: ob- 
vioufly terminate with the trade, the latter, 

' lliall imm^ediately Ihew, cannot be cacpe£ted W 
. continue after the Abolition lhall be €Sh&i60l^ 
tt may therefore be ftated, a$ an Uiildniiable 
truth, drawn from the evidence of public re- 
cords, and of documents prodl^cbd by thole 
molt hoftile to the caufe of the Abolidon, that 
if the Slave Trade were inlb^tly abolilhed, and 


if no reform whatever wefC to be effofted in the 

• • 

laws, manners,* and economy of the Weft fo- 
ci ies, the ftock of N^roes already in the iflanda 
would be kept up, and even gradually increaled, 
by bleeding. 

3 . But the friends of the traffic proceed % 
fftep farther, and lead us to the real, fubftandal 
j^fealbo of their defonce. The new and under- 


^^{ifti^cked plantations, lay they, could not be 
^iuipught into culture, without forther impor- 
of Haves, and none of the plans which 
beem formed for the extenfioa of ‘Weft 
property, by clearing tr^l^ of Vr^ody 
he realized, ytpt 
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l^egtodt topped. It is, indctfd, iitl|5C>{!if)k t6 
d«!ny this pofition. But the reader of the lor*- 
g^oing pages « uicreated to confidcr, '«frhcther 
the advocates of the Abolition lie under any 
IStecefllty of proving that the traffic is beneficial 
lOjnO One dais of the community, in order to 
<n iv out their cafe agunlt its continuance. 
Ifth^lwve proved its radical iniquity in the 
atnpleft the word — if they have Ihtwn 

that thofe dS^ally engaged in it might find 
vaiiuus innocent methods of employing their 
capital, with much ttxore fafety to themfdves, 
and far greatef benO^ to the country — if they 
have deroonftrated that -the trade is not in the 


fmallcft degree nccelTary for maintaining the 
Weft Indian Colonies in thStir prelent Hate of 
opulence, and, of^bonftcfuence, that 
jno injury can refult from its Abolition to the 
wedth already acquired by the planters : is it 


s^t a loofr exuravagant demand to require that 
iil»$y Ihould admit the propfir^y fupport^ 
a commerce, merely Ibec^e Some 
bintt upon the hopes of sta cofidnu d^Cj 
iffiduT expe^Stadons of acquising or 

fortunies ?-^St(re)y it is abUudSii^^PP^ 
Kdieitt to hovtc pTQVud^ that the ^ 





by far the m<>ft criminal traffic which men ever 
carried on, will be attended with no injury to 
intei eAs already in exigence, although it ihould 
be admitted that the profpedts of a few indi- 
viduals may be diiappointed by the change. , 
But we are told that thole perfons will be ^ 
injured who have purchafed plantations, wit^ 
the view of extending thtir cultivation. T|M!y» 
however (as Mr. Brougham remarks*)# are 
only fubje<5ted to the want of what they might 
othtiwile have gained, or at the utmoft to a 
trifling inconvenience. They ftill pollels an 
equivalent for their purchafe-money. If they 
are nof fatisfled with the ilow accumulation by 
means of natural increafe^ they may fell again# 
and remove their £lock to another channel. 


They cannot now fulfil their expedlations of 
acquiring a rapid fortune .by clearing the land# 
becaufc the price of negroes will rife, or ra- 
ther, for fome years, there will be no poffi-' 
biiity of purchai^ll^ flaves. But this is no 
real or abfulute lo6 which can juftify their de- 


mahda' of an equivalent. Suppofe that the 
Bjritifl/ Cabinet were dilpoled to annul the 
Mi^thhaitl ,ltteaty » wotdd it be neccQaty firCb 
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to confult all thofe merchants who, on die 
faith of it, had removed to Portugal, or fettled 
a correQxjndencc with that country, or vetted 
their ttock in French wines, or bought wool- 
lens to lupply the market of L.ifbon ? Or, 
iuppole that the Eatt Indian monopoly were 
aftiiomfaed, would the holders of India ttock 
have a claim for indemnification ; or would 
the ca|Htalitts, who had laid out their money 
in lhares of Eatt India vettels, or in loans to 
daptains and traders, have a right to demand 
compenfation ? But thele cafes are much 
more favourable to ttach claims than the one 
Which we are conttdering. -Suppofc that a 
number of capitalifts have vetted their ttock in 
die three per cents, at the end of a long war, 
from the full confidence chat the value of the 
funded property wil> in a few months litts 
twenty or thirty per cent, j if the national ho- 
nour is infulted, mutt all thole ttockholders be 
indemnified for their probjtfsl!^ difappointmenc, 
before a war can be proclafm<'d ? And can any 
ttain be fb deep on the honour and the eha- 
rafter of the country, as the fupporting;^ of a 
traffic founded in treachery and hloi^f Can 
nny xtieafure attended, with partial JilS’ ‘or dijP 
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appoinonent, be in its eflTcMce more juft and 
nacefiarf chun t?»e immediatic w^uig out of lb 
foul a pollution? Can any policy be more 
contemptible than that* which vrotild refulis its 
fanftion to fuoh a meafure,^ fot fear of dil&p- 1 
pointing thofc men who had arnnged th^ltv 
p]an:> wkh the hopes of fattening upoo 
plu 1 ier of the public charaftcr and 

The flock which is gradually accumulated 
in the morlicr countiy, always lidds new chan> 
ncls of employment, although the population 
incieales much more flowiy than tlie flave 
population of the colonics will incrcafc, after 
the new importations are ftopped. How 
then fhould the augir^jented wealth of Colonial 
proprietors fail to obuin employment, when 
the field both of the colonies and the mother 
country — the colonial Commerce, and all the 
foreign trade of Europe, aie open to it ? 

4. The laft hoH to which the advocates of 
the Slave Trade have had recourfe, is the right 
of the colonial Icgiil iturcs.— Admitting every 
thing which can be urged' agatnft the traiHc^ 
they obferve, tlie Abolition of it bdiMlgs to 
the €<40liies thcmfelves, and oat ta the Bituih 

D a - ^ 





Parliauncnf, in which they are not repre- 
fented.-— -This argument will, Iiowever, be 
fufficicntly refuted, if wc examine the founda- 
tion of the claim ns a matter of right, and 
the probable oonlecpience in point of feflr, 
which will refult from the admiSon of it. 

%i 

" Tl^e power of Icgiflating for the Colonies has 
imi/humly been exerciled by Parliament from 
their Htft fettlement to the prefent time; and 
the objtfl of the laws thus made has frequently 
extended to matter of mere municipal regu- 
lation, as for example, the 5 George H, cap. 7. 
concerning the recovery of debts. In the Ame- 
rican war this right of Parllmnent \yas objefbed 
to, in fo far only as regards taxation, and if 
we wjfhed to flate, in die xaolb ample terms, 
the general power of the iQQthev country over 
the colonial commerce, •we Ihould have rccourle 
to fcveral of the manifeftoes publilhed by the 
North Americans during the rebellion. The 
declaratory a£b, which ail^ited the parliamentary 
right of Icgifladon in all ca^ whlitfoever, wa$ 
only modified by 18 Geo. HI. cap. 12, in lb 
fkt as regarded taxation, and even the right of 
colonial taxation was expreisly referved, 

** wherever 
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wherever it might be expedieni; to exeneife it 
for the regulation of cotttmercc.** 

*The ftatutc y Se$ Will. HI, cap. aa. fee. 9, 
therefore, which declaims ** all laws made by th6 
" colonics void, if repugnant to Englilh ftatutca ^ 
extending CO ornamingthem^'* remadnsto 
day in full force. Independent, indeed, of th{^ 
confidcrations, we may remark the cflendaJt^ffib- 
ordinatlon of afl colonial ellabliihments, in the 
diicuflion of the moft important imperial af- 
fatrs ? Does the Slave Trade intereft the colo- 
nies more than die queftion ©f peace and war, 
■vviuch lb often recurs? and is any colony ever 
confolted on'fu^h a difeuffion ? 

But it is of more importance to oblerve, that 
in the nature of things Ihe mother country alone 
can reafbnabiy be expe<5bed to abolilh the Slave 
Trade. No aflcmbly compofed of Planters, 
and IStdng in a Slave Colony, will ever, to the 
end of time, think for one moment of touching 
the trafEc. Can we expert it? Can we blam© 
die pel Tons compoEng ilich bodies for their 
pblHnate adherence to that lyftem which ancient 
liabits and prejudices, and the zeal of fome in<* 
i(emperate men m attacking th©m, and the 
othm> Bgnalized aa.iB&ne and 

^rin-> 
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uDprtnc^Ied love of chaibge, have confpired 
to render ycneiablr in the eyes of cvciy 
Weft Indian. If every fbumd rcalbn did nbt 
concur to teach us the fbiiy of enterc luung fuch. 
hopes, tve might at once be convinced by a 
J^i^ngle Gonftderadon. How many independent 
Ie|g;ijflati 3 fes are there in the W eft Indies ? Let 
it Ibe iNclmitDcd that a few colonics rehnquifh the 
trade^} Can it be fuppofed that every other will 
join thetbi when the partial abolition in one 
fettlemcnt renders the continuance of it more 
profitable fo thct rtft ? Yet if any one colony re- 
fafe to concur, thtf fame doctrines of colonial 
fupremacy muft rendcifthe forcing of the meafure 
upon that one, as unjilfiuftable as the untveifal 
violation of the coloniah fights. In fait, die 
colonial alRmblics and the'fglantfrs havr fpedeen 
very plainly upon thtfe matters^ (|tod gjven us a 
full view of what may be Ciqieifted from thdr 
dclibriations on the Abolition. To go no 
faithcr back than the year I799^ the petitions 
of the Britifh Wtft Indian Iflands to ParliamqRt 
contain the m' ft open and expbrit avowal of 
the rooted determination of the Planters and‘ 
^9 fwpport the SJtve Trade lor eVta-j, 

m 




AS an integral part of the colonial lyftem. The 
tenor of thele addreHea clearly evinces the 
abfurdity of tmiling the moll; trivial branch 
of the difcuflion to the colonlea ; ami* that 
any one fliould have been found thoughtle^ 
enoxigh, after fucH declarations, to propufiiiK 
leaving the whole matter to the deciilon of 
Planters, would be aftonilhing, upon any 
queftion than the prcfcnt. ‘ f ^ 

Whether, therefore, we confider ihe rights 
of Parliament, or the pro^bilicy <af the Colonies 
rhemfelves iindcrtaking the nnp^llary duty, we 
muft equally be convinced* that the former 
aloneK:an be entrufled with the final difoulUon of 

9 

this important queftion. 

5. Having by the foregoing ftatements ex-.- 
poled the total the arguments 

which the advocates of the Slave Trade urge 
iin its defence, we are now to conftdcr the dire^ 
efte<^s of the tragic upon the wealth, the man-^ 
and the'focurity of the Weft: Indian CUt 
Joules. 

That the induftry of a free xnan working for 
htmfllf, or, which is the fame thing, for hire, 
jitinuch more projdt^tve than the laboqrofa 

5U»we 
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$]aVi9 tolling; for a is a propofition fo 

esUily deduced from every principle pf human 
nature, and fo urufbrraljr confirmed by the ex- 
perience of all countries, as to require no illuf- 
tration m this place. It may be proper, how- 
ever, merely to copy the ftatement of the 
, J^^ttnbly of Grenada refpc<Sling the compaia- 
elHcacy of the induftiy which a Negro 
exert! for himlel^ and of the work which is 
cxtorted1SK>m him by die lalh of the driver. 

** Out of c^op time it is the gcneial praftice 
** td allow the^3laves one afternoon in every 
** week, which, trldi fiich hours as they chufc 
" to work on Sundays, affords them “time 
amply iufiicient for the cultivation of their 
** ownprovifion ground¥| hnd it is to be ob- 
** ferved, that although tfab N«gK>ts al'C «1* 
lowed the afternoon only of a day in every 
•* week, yet a j\'‘egro wilt do as much uorh 
" in that afternoon^ when eifi^ioj/ed jer hist 
oun benefit i as in a whole day» when efa* 
ployed in his master*^ Report! 

6f Committee, lySp, Parc HI. Grenada and Sc. 
Kite’s Aniwers m Query p. 


'ft 
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It follows niofl: deaily, from this policion, 
that the ntarcr a Slave is, permitted to approach, 
the con.lition of a voluncaiy labourer, in gentle- 
nefs, of treatment, and comfortable accommo- 
dation, the more produfbive will his work be-, 
come. A (late of defpair, not of induftry/ 
the never-failing conftquence of levcrc 
tilement, and the conllant repetition o£ ''mft 
torture only lerves to blunt the feullbibtyi&f the 
nerves, and dilarm the punilhment of lIs terrors* 
The body is injured, and the mind becomes as 
little willing, as the limbs are able to extrt. 
Bad food, fcanty frpport of every kind, c^n- 
ftant ftxpofure tg the extremittcs of the weather, 
rauft weaken the ftrength and exliaufl: the con- 
ilitudon even of a Creole Negro. ^unt of 
reft, which thof^ men can bear, or appear id 
bear*' with miraculous indifference, mtift ere 
long wear them out. Both their bodies and 
their minds mufl: loaner become incapable of 
labour than thole of voluntary workmen, wo 
have Conftantly before mtm the ftrongeft p 1- 
llblc motives to afti^^ity* and whilll compli- 
cated iU ufage is rapidly dcftroying the liwe^ of 
Jthe Ih^rers* it muH; evidently diminKh die 

produiftive 
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|»mdo6Hvtt powers of the exertions which the 
(Urvivurs contiiaoe to make. 

The ia£lis which have repeatedly been /aid 
before the world, prove to a demonftration the 
truth of thefe remarks. It is eftablilhed beyond 
> all doirijJt, that the moft unprofitable planta- 
are not always thofe of which the foil is 
uhfli^ul or inaommodiouny firuated, but urti- 
Ibrrhfy' jitihtkfe which are cultivated by Negroes 
fubjea^i to a cruel and fiuigy fyfiem of tna.. 
tiagementi *that the moll laborious duty is per- 
formed by the fed and moft indulged Haves; 
that the more neatly the Negro is permitted 
to approach tlic condition of freedom in his 
enjoyments, his privileges, and his habits, the 
more alacrity dots he fhew in pei forming the 
tafle affigned to him. T«t; in Ipite of this uni- 
form experience, fo few expeiftoeht^ have been 
tried of the mild and profitable fyftem ofma^ 
nagemcAt, that thofe plantations into which it 


has been introduced arc pointed out as remark* 
able. The exception to, the ycneral rule ia noc * 
found in that eftate, of Which tlic propllbtOil^ 
prefers the commiflion iof cruelty and injuftijw 
the puifuit of his evident advantage* buti that 
ellate, of which tboipwnci' tit fupetintendi^ 
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fucs the eaficft and moft prc^cabfe iyftcm of 
management, notwkhUanding Us moral re6li* 
tude. There appeaar, then, to be certain bad prin- 
ciples inherent in iMb Jauman heart, certain blind 
paHions and moTemeitts of caprice, which coft- 
ftantljr impel men, in certain circumftances, • 
a line of condod: as obvionfly inconlident witli^ 
tlieir interefts as repugnant to their duty. 

It is not the intention of thtfe oUferwMi^ns 
to iniinuate any thing againft the Well Indian 
Planters, a dais of men, whole gumeral rtlpcc- 
tability is equal to their 'weai^ — -But the det ils 
of tJ eir cllates, and the wbo^ rranagcmrnt of 
their Slaves, are ctttainly eommitied to another 
order of Ibciefy, extremely d’ftwicnt in thelf 
character and habits. The ovcifc^is ofpL’r- 
tations, whofe ipt,crells are not immediately 
aStdled by the ftate of rhe concern, aie 
iurcly not the men moft likely to I e careful of 
ihc Negroes, fo long a^ die blanks oc<.<«iione<l 
by their bad monagt mcnc can be fpeedily fup- 
pjied at the expenre of thtir mailers. Some 
plan % theftfore necclTary to attrafl the ^^ccen- 
tion "of proprietors, and fix it ftcadily upon 
thetr beft interefts. Both they a4id' tlitir over- 
feed am ipoft Ukcly to be roufed by that 

meafure 
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^afiire which prevents the importation of new 
$laves. 

J£ this grand re£>rmatu^ is once adopted, 
there needs no farther ii^rfirrcncc with the 
ibtufhsre of Colonial lociety, or the con- 
Cj^as of the Weft Indian proprietors.— 
pijao may now be left to puriue his 
in his own way. Few will con- 
tinw as to maltreat and work out their 

ftock, they can no longer fill up the 

blanks occaSl^ed by their cruelty, or their 
inhuman and ftrort^ftghted policy. A great 
increafb of wealth, nad a rapid augmentation 
' of the Negro popula^n^n, will be the confe- 
quence of this milder jfyftcm » for every pro- 
^ecor of Slaves will attend to the breeding, 
as the only method by whhi^ ^|j|^fi|bQck can be 
recniited, or his cultivation extended. The na- 
tural fccundityofchc Negroes maybe gatheJiiiBidy 
not only from their hiftoiy in Africa, but 
more llrikingly from the eftwnates gii^en in th# 
RepoW: of 1789, by which it appeara*vfi»ti» 
under all forts of bad treatment, their oulhi^^crs 
were kept up nacwrally in almojEt all the iHSasds. 
The efifedbs of a. milder matmeat maj^ |Wk|^y 
be imaguKd s and if were necei^bry^tp de- 
ftiribe thofe efte&8> wcmij^il ^tC'- 

snenta 
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ments of Mr. Jeflffcrfon, in his celebrated strode 
on yirginia. The experience of the Uiutcd 
States has diftmd||||||^Ved that the rapid ixnil- 
tiplication of th^||H^§ in a natural way, wiU 
inevitably be occalkined by prohibiting Iheir^ 
importation. «Vi^ 

In a very few years all the Negroes ift 
Weft Indies will be Creoles, and all thernaH^ers 
will treat them with kind indulgence, flpt their 
own fakes. The enormous expence of new 
fupplies (the greateft of all die burthens at 
prelcnt impoftd on the Planter) will be intircly 
faved j the incrcale of Negroes by breeding 
will, on each eftate, be in proportion to the 
accumulation of the proprietor’s capital, and 
will, at the lame time, furnifii the means of 
beftowing that capital to moft advantage, by 
clearing new grounds ; the labour of the whole 
Negroes will be much more produftivc, and 
will, in fome degree, refcmble the induftry 
Hit freemen ; the Negro charaftcr will be im- 
proved ) die way will be paved for the intro- 
dvnB^nm of talk work, already known in fome 
of dtc Sooth' American Colonies, where che , 
fuf^ly of Slaves is very fcanty, »id their treat- 
mflttt propordonally mild. The manners of the 

odter 
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otlin' 'wHl alfo be ancieliof ited ; iion> 

'te^dencef fo much to at prtfent, 

axai the virant of ii(^||iild||H to tbe Co- 

lonial charaAer, will gl^f|plli|r wear out} the 
£tru€burc of Weft Indian l^icty will more and 
anone «elb|ttble that of die coaipa<ft, iirni, and 
conrmuniiies whicli compoft the 
4-in.eHcan States. 

Th^tilttel treatment of the Slave$> is as un- 
favourabl«^^|i<> the fecurity, as to the wealth of 
the W^ft Iv0es* 


In ftriA conft>Jtmity to thofe general princi- 
ples which the bt& writers upon the. human 
charafbsr have fp lucceisfully explained, and 
in broad dcHance of aH ^fbe ablbrd aflertions, lb 
^confidently” njade by the a|jM3logifts of the WcA 
Indian policy, it has been proVh^ by the united 
teftimony of all the authors whole opportu- 
nities of information are moft extenfive, diac 
the pronenefs of the Negroes to revolt, hi in 
exoA proportion to the crudity i nd ^arfitoduy , 
of their mxfters. The hiftdry of thh- 
colonies, contrafted with that of the ^||iul!i 
and Portugueze iettlements, and (we xhay * 
add) the hiftory Of die SpanTlh ail^ 3^r- 


. cugueze^ fetdements, coixtrafted tfm of 


aU 
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, all the others, furnilhes abt;n4ant prdo& of 
ftajement, in itfttf fo extietncly prc^bable, that 
it rcquirts ihpport from experience 

to gain beliefr^PHIl rebellions, the planta- 
tions where the Haves were treated with frkqlt 

■* *f 

indulgence have fuHered the leaft from iSI^Sl^ 
tury of infurredlion j and, on the conftfrti^ 
thofr efrates ha^e generally been the 
of the rebellion, or die frrft dbje£bt of its 
attack, where the overfeer was Crtltl, and the 
mafrer avaricious or needy; where, of confe- 
quence, the Haves were hStd-Worked, frantily 
provided with necellanes, and fevcrcly or un- 
juflly pimilhcd. 

Upon this point let qs hear Mr. Malouct, an 
old Colonial Magifrrate, frrongly attached to 
the SlaVe lyftem. He defenbes the bad treat- 
ment of the Negroes in the Dutch fcidemcnts 
M the main caufe of the rebellions ib freqwot 
Ihi dioic parts, and iUuHrates the poHtion from 
It Twicty of fr.<^ which came within his per- 
Ibnel knowledge. “ What a delightful re- 
** freikion,^’ (fays h<e, after expatiating upon/ 
tidie good management of Ibme Surinam pirn- 
ters) What a dellghtfril reflexion for a feeling 
•/ nod hiwnane mafter to reap ihc rcwwnd of 
‘ « his 



" his virtudus conJufi: ! For Planters of 
*< whom I am Ipealdng * iflielr eft^tcs 


** covered with a ni 

4 

** S}avf«, who are afF&i 




latiun of 
nttach^ to 


|l^♦* their fubUies — who are Ijicrer known to re- 
^^,'^l'^aad exterminate the i furgent Negroes 
as they, approach the Plantations,*’* 
It be remembered, is ftated 

vrithw^^k'^ the Col^Jny, which, of all others, 
has fulfet^ipnofl i?6nflant^y from Negro rebel- 
jUon and dei^j^on, and which has been, more 
thin any othitfr^ $hiL feene of domcftic jCrncJty 
and opprelBon. *i ,* 

But the dangers ai4i|ng to the fccurity of the 
Colonies from the larg^^^ropordon which the 
imported .A^icalis bea^ t the whole Black ' 
population, equidly dtfcryififtfal!^' attention. 
It requ es no argument to prove that She 
jnewly imported Slaves muft be infinitely mo^ 
dangerous to the peace of the commuidl^ 
thdlh who have been bom in the hlandjs. 'V^ 
thcr the ' A^icans, pardy jjlqltn, pMlp 
chaled (if there een be fueh a thiii^ fia 
human beings with « piihe),' were ofi| 

. ;; ' * ^ 

*'* * Mem. 4ar let Cdi, tarn r. fdStWr > dp wM i y p. t$s. 
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free or enflaved in their own country, it is 
mamfeft that the forcible tranlportation of thole 
men is a mifery no# to be deferib'ed, and their 
exile an afUiflion which muft embitter the 
reft of their lives ; and furely, the I fference! 
of climate, and the exchange of a life of indo^'* 
lence for one of moll: fevere labour, is a fVlffi- 
cient grievance in itfelf to infpire them with 
the utmofl: aver don for their new fituation, 
even if their banifliment had been voluntary. 
Although we fli'' uld admit eyery extravagant af- 
fertion which has been made witli refpeft to the 
entire felicity of the Slares in the Wtfl. Indies, 
we muft be convinced that this piifture of liap- 
pinels can only apply to the lot of Creoles j for 
the blifs of a ftate of* Paradile or Elyfium forced 
upon a fentient being againft his will, amounts 
exafbly to a contradiflion in terms. 

Accordingly, what we might expeA has 
uniformly happened} the imported Negroes 
have been the firft to promote rebellion, and at 
all times the moft refradtory and difcontcnccd 
Slaves. To keep them in order, as well as to 
teach them work, all the refourccs of the cruelty 
that forms the main fpring of the Slave fyftem, 
have been exhaufled. And even this feverity of 

z itfcff 



itfelf is infulilcient ; for it has bt,en found nccef- 
fdty to incorpoiatc the newly arrived Afiic'aiis 
witli the old ftock> by degnfeitt , never filling a 
plancationwith too grc.’t amiraberof the former, 
j and di/perfing iheni carefully among the latter, 
the fake of fecunty and difcipline. Notwith- 
fca^itilng all thefe precautions, the fpiiit of adt en- 
ture kl^^always pioved fufliciendy ftrong to in- 

r 

creafe vi rapidly the numbers of the new hands. 
In propordoft as the facilities of the Afi ican trade 
have been great* and the capital turned to the 
Colonial agiirukuht ejttenCve, the iilands have 
been filled with hordes of native Africans^ until, 
in foir< cafes, the numbers of bad fubiccls weie 
fo much and fo quickly awgtnentcd, while the 
necefiary pioportion of the CSreoles was of courle 
decreafing, that extenfive and fatal rebellion 
has been the lamentable confcquence. As the 
la;rge fto''k5, fmall profits, and pecuniary incum- 
bran^es of the Dutch Pianteis, have rendered 
their Slav^es remarkable for bad reatment, imd 
continual though partial infune^on or d^t-* 
uon, die unexampled rapidity with whieJitthe 
French Colonies were peopled daring the ten 
years previous, to the Revolution, produced, iir 
all the fineft parts of thofe fectlementa, lb fiital 

a dif 
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d difproporrion between the two kinds of J^e- 
groe'j, as has fhaken the whole W eft Indian 
iylleni fiom its foundation, and rendered its ex- 
jftence a mattei which many enlightened men 
rather wifli for than expeeft. The hiftorjp 
the French Colonies furniflies i<s fatal a le^lbn 
of the evils arifiiig from the difpropordfon of 
C lvole^ to imported Slaves, as the hiftory of 
the Dutch Sc rilements exhibits a picture of the 
evils aiifing from the habitual feverity arkd 
opprcflion of the mafterg. 

The following ftatcmcnts, extrailed from the 
woilc formerly quoted *, contain a fufficiently 
p'eciJe demonllration that the two great caufes 
of the Revolution in *St. Domingo have been— 
the rapid impormtion -of Nf groes during the pre- 
vious years, and the extreme ill treatment of the 
whole flock of blavcs in that ill-fated colony. 

** The authors of the EncyHopedie jl/e- 
thodique e-ihmare the Negro population of 
f>t. Domingo in 1775 a; three hundred thoufand, 
after making allowance for tlic falfity of the 
returns, which were only two hundred and forty 
thoufand and ninety five.— JL’ com, Eolit. 
IXiplom. tom. II. p. 140. 

*' Brougham’s Colonial Policy, toL J. 552. 
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It'Iie whole of the article of St. I')omlnp-o is 
to be found in Jluoi'tly Trait c da Coiinmno 
tom. III. p. 69a ; fo that cither he is the authoi 
mentioned in the lincyc. Method, or he has 
borrowed frohi that author* or from the En- 
cyclopedic. 

/eifireys, m hisWefl Indian Atlas, gives tJie 
"Negro population in 1764 at two bundled and 
fix thoufand, 

Malouet ftatses the numbers in 1775 at three 
hundred thoufand. Jilem. i>ur lejt Coloiiivsy 
1 1 '. 1175 evidently making allowance for coit- 
cealments. 

Ntckar hates the number in* 1779 at two 
hundred and forty -nine ti^ouland and ninety- 
eight. Finaiueify tom. lit. chap. ij. 

It is fair to conclude, from thefe authorities, 
that in 1775 the official returns of Negioes in 
St. Domingo made the number amount to two 
hundred and fifty thoufand. It w'as about four 
or five years after this period that the great 
importation began, which continued till the 
Revolution. 

■.,--)According to the official returns, the im- 
portation for the year 1787 was thirty thoufand 
ci^ht bundled and thirty-nine i and in 1788 

twenty- 
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Twenty-nIne thoufand five luindred and fix. — 
liapport f'l I' Ai>h€nihlee Legislutivef 1790 ; 
and E(hi'(irih';i St. Uomiugoj AppcttdLi. 

The average export from Africa, in French 
vefiTels, about the fame time, was reckoned at? 
nvernty thoufand. — KdiCards' s Jf'est 
UkH)L jr. chop.'i ; liepoi'l of' Com. 1^89, 
Port JJ . liut the French ftate, theijfitclves, 
that of the forty thoufand exported from Africa 
by Britain, only thirteen thoufand three luindred 
arc retained in the Britifh Weft Indies.— 
A (port of Com. 17S9, Part J'T. If diis is 
n><iM.ite, the greater pajt of the remaining 
tv duty- fix thgiifand feven hundred muft go to 
the I' reach Iflands. 

Malouet frates tHe annual importation of 
Negroes into St. Domingo, in French velleis, 
at above ('ightcen thoufand ; and the importa- 
tion by the Bikiflt traders at t^velve hundred 
and fifty. This fiatement was written in 1775, 
and repi>blilhed in 1802 ; but no alteration 
appears to have been made on this pafi&ge.— 
HI cm. sur les Cd. JC. 150. The average 
export of France from Africa, is given at 
thirty thoufand for 1786, 1787, and 1788, 

by Arnould. — llalutict: tic Commerce^ Part £i. 
Stet. III. And Barre St,- Venant gives 

the 
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the importation between 1788 and 1791, (that 
is, in two years,) at fixty thoufand . — Colouics 
JktoderneSi 8i. 

If, then, we confider the period from 1775 
to 1790 as divided into two periods, one end- 
tilag 17B0, and the other ending 1790, we may 
the average importation of the -firfl; 
pcruiifc'^it fifteen thoufand, on the lowcfl com- 
the average importation of the 
fecond perMjd at aboat twenty-fix thoufaniL 
Xhe numbers “Sto 1784 had only incieafed to 
two hundred anfi, ninety-feven thoufand and 
feventy-nine, according to die official return.— 
JLahoric, Cojf ec’-planttr^ Appendix, Art. •11^* 
The returns for 1789 givh this number at four 
hundred and thirty-four thoi^land four hundred 
^nd twenty* nine. But this i$^fi»irJy alcribed by 
Laborie to the alterations in the mode of ob** 
raining thefe. It is utterly impoffible to con- 
ceive that there cotdd have been in five years 
an incrcofe of a hundred and torty thoufand. 
Yet fome have rafhly aflerted, that the num>n 
bers of the Domingo Negroes were increafini 
by a hundred and fifty thoufand during the five 
ye%s ending 1790, evidently comparing the^ 
Ipofe returns of 1784 and 1785-— witfi the 
• ' inore 
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more accurate enumerations of 1789 and 1790. 
— fTimpffiHi Let, XXl’Il. 

I-et us, however, in the firft place, admit 
this infpeftion of the returns to be always an 
equally fiir criterion.. The returns for 1790 
give four hundred and fifty-five thoufiuid as 
the total number o€ th.e Slaves.— -Xiabor^^ 
Appen. ; JVimpJfeny Let, XXVIII. ^ JBpP 
'Zi'ards'i St, Do/mugo, Appen, and Cde^/l.i 
liarri^ St Vitianiy (Jul. Mod, p. xOM i Mijh- 
louety S^c. i^c, Morfc has indeed 
Gcostrap/tp') ftated this numl:^ at fix hundred 
thoufand, and Labone at five hundred thou- 
fand , but rhefe fiatemc^ proceed upon rough 
calculation of ^entimhKtrs probably omitted even 
in the moft accurate Returns j and that of Morfe 
is in all probabi 4 ity much exaggeiated. We 
are therefore taf^ronfine ourfeJves entirely to the 
official number of four hundred and, fifty-five 
thoufand, and to compare this with the official 
number, two hundred and fifty thoufand, of the 
year 1775. 

We have here, then, a total increaic of two 
hundred and five thoufand Negroes in fixteen 
years. But according to the progrefo of the 
importation, and the natural progrefs of the 
population, the natural and forced increafe 

' combined 



combined ought to have been much greater. 
Suppole that* by the natural mode* no increale 
ought to have taken place* and that the pro- 
pagation only balanced the mortality* both in 
the original ftock of 1775* and in every fub- 
juent increale by importation* the total in- 
^of the fixflt fij;; years, admitting that there 
wcW|BIN> moles to every female imported* and 
that nHofieoimt of the odd males is to be kept* 
ihould fiitty thoufand ; and of the 

iecond peri<W|? years) on the lame luppo- 
iitions* about 0 wmdred and leventy-four thou- 
land j and the wn 2 tejbipeeale Ihould have been, 
about two himdted an^^dj^jlbur thoulancb or 
above twenty-nine thou^^ moie than the ac- 
tual increale. H* , 

3ut this dilference is eii | l jw riy ^ much lefi 
than the truth ; lor no account taken 

of five thoufand male Negroes annually im- 
ported during the fiift fix years, and eight 
thouland fix hundred and fixty-fbur during the 

lali; tenx In order to correft the calculation* 

• ^ 

we IhoU Jbppolh that one death in twenty of th^ 
population a lair eftimate for the Weft India^ 
climate* being much mote than in the voi^ 
climates of JEttrope. It may cafily be computed* 
that at the end of the fixteen years* there 



remain, of the odd males imported during that 
period, above eighty thoufand. 

Belides, no account has been taken of the 
fuperior accuracy with which the returns were 
made at the end of the period under conlide- 
ration. This circumftance muft evidently i 
creafc the difference ftUl farther. For wc 
that during nine years ending 1784, 
numbers had onlv increafed from two 
^nd fifty thoufand to two hundred 
ieven thoufand; whereas, 
pagation only to have kept up* jfic flock, the 
importation during that fhould have 

produced an augmentsatt ^ i ^ rof a hundred and 
twelve* thoufand. at Inftead, therefore, 

of a difference of a hui^red and nine thoufand, 
in the whole pcrhSMii of fixteeu years, we may 
fafely coheht4e^ ^ftat there was a difference of 
nearly a hundred and forty, or that the common 
good treatment experienced by the lower orders 
of the fnoft unhealthy countries in the world, 
dh^uld have produced on the population of St. 
lObmingo an increafe greater, in the proportion 
il>f Kven to feur, than the increafe which a^ually 
place during the fixteen years of great tin- 

^ J **s * 
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The nature of the treatment experienced by 
the Negroes in that ifland, may from this ftate- 
ment callly be climated. But fcveral calcu- 
lations have been prdeated to us, direftly con- 
firming the fame pofition, and demonftradng, 
that die cruelty or hard ufage of the French 
(ipqtfls was extreme- The general ftate- 
0 t the report of 1789, upon the treat- 
meBMBi^g>Mienced by the Slaves in all the French 
ifliinmpfcilirrifirr of this point. We may add 
* the pardrS||r tefiimony of two able men, who 
drew their eft^rvadoas from perfonal know- 
ledge. Baron^ K^W^pffen ( Lettrts^ No, 
X 2 CV, ) Ibites, Negroes imported 

into St. DlDitungo, t-^^fy pefr cent, die during 
the firft year, while onlyjtfivie per cent, are born ; 
and of thelc five, one inf^^die* of the mtanus 
in the firft fortnight. M. Makdief fays that it 
reqmtes from four to five thoufand birthSj, 
i^efides the annual importation of eighteen thou-» 
land Slaves, to keep up the ftock $ and that the 
<»ily total addidon is the contraband with me 
Englifh Xftands.-o-J^’jsal rwr l>owin^0t 
p. 148, <|>aej^jr.<^Tkus, accordingto Wimp||ptt» 
the deaths among the imported Negrpi^ 
about five tithes more numerous than 

^ people 
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people of any other country, and the births five 
times lefs numerous ; and according toMalouet, 
the mortality of the whole fiock is between two 
and three times greater than that of the natives 
of any other country on earth— a ftifiicient com- 
mentary upon .the boafted humanity of 
Planters in the French Ifiands, and a 
IcHbn upon the profits of the Slave Syfii 

Such has been the hifiory of i9|p^ro 
population in St. Domingo, and fiidbij^e fteps 
by which the Slave Trade prepar^j^the focicty 
in that unhappy ifland for alt miieries of a 
fervile war. If nothing buck^t^fanfient rebellion 
had been the coniequentcesj^ that unnatural ftace 
of things which tlte rapldimportation and crticl 
treatment of the brought about — ^if the 

French had beiliM ‘IbCcefiful in their attempts 
po reftdre phit' dominion of civilized men in the 
fevoltcd fettlcment — ftill the ineffable horrors 
pf the ^urtcen years during which the contefk 
l^ed, would have juflified us in viewing with 
fninreaied antipathy the African Slave Trade, the 
mhde of ib many wide fpread calamities.— The 
ons^fi^ions of thofe who foretold that inlumeftion 
tlMMa the nattiral conlequcncc of die Negtoimpoiv 
latloii;, would have been abundantly verified s 
• they 
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they would have "had full realbn for reminding 
us how accurately they had foretold even the 
manner in which that caufe of rebellion muft; 
operate^ and for once more railing their voice 
agaJnll: a fyftem which during the very dif- 
Cuflion of its merits, was giving fuch tremendous 
Mjiiofs of its dell:ru6:ive power. But, unhappily, 
fljjj ^ hwgftts of the Negro War have led to a 
revoM^dol|]^ ^mplete, and in all appearance 
permaTOm;jf conneAed with the Slave Trade 
more nearly than as a* warning example, and 
calculated t<f<t^fMK:foiibe, with more than the 
force of a mere ^Ibastnent, the netcflity of in- 
llantly abolilhing thl^deftru&ive commerce. 

In the middle of the Slave Colonies, almoll 
within the vifible horizdiv^ Our largeft iAand, a 
commonwealth of lavage AiUciKtt |a at this mo* 
ment eftablilhed, inlpiredwith irreconcileable en^ 
mity to all that bears the name of Negro Bondage, 
and a rooted horror of that fpbort^nate Hate which 
their efforts have enabled then) to lhake oft* 
Does any one imagine that thef Slaves of Jam^|ca 
are ignoradt of the proud fuperiority of ^ir 
free brethren on the oppolitc Ihore ? Is it pro- 
bable that they now kifs with more devotion than 

ever, the chains which their fellow Slave^^ in the 
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next fcttlcment have triumphantly broken ? 
Admitting that our Colonics are fafe from the 
nlk of being attacked by. the new Negro Power^ 
—an attack which in all probability would be 
joined by every difeontented, and every newljf 
imported Slave — is not the conftant example 
the neighbouring ifland a fufficient reall 
deprecating, beyond every thing, the iz|ffl<j^at- 
ment of Slaves, the dilprpportion whites, 
the increale of unfeafbned Negroeif^ which are 
the neceflary confcquences of ciPhrinuing the 
African Trade ? When the forces are 
bclieging you, is it prudeprto excite mutiny in 
your garrifbn, and to admit into the heart of 
your fbrtrels the beH ««llics that your enemy 
has ?— Whttn^the §jrie5s raging to windward, is 
it the proper time fbrftirring up every thing that 
is combuftible in your warehoules, and throwing 
into them new loads of materials Hill more 
jpyone to explofion ? Surely, furely, thefc mofh 
obvious considerations, need but be hinted at, 
^ di^monftrate, that independent of every other 
argtanent againfl: the Negro traffic, the preietit 
of the French Weft Inffies mndets tihe idea 
of < ccasdpuing its exiftence ft>r another hour 
worite inftoity« Were there not another 

objefiioa 
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obje^Etion to the commerce, the revolution of^ 
St. Domingo is enough, both as a fad monu- 
ment of its fatal tendency, and as an event 
which has unfortunately changed the very na- 
ture of the cale i aggravating, a thouland fold, 
Mibty danger wherewith the fyfl-cm was ori- 
^HPy' pregnant. The planters have now to 
ch^lk fe laiBwceo the furrender of the Slave 
T rade/w^ the facrifice of their poireilions — 
between ott civilization of Africa, and the 
lading barbUtl!^ of the Weft Indies — ^between 
the peaceful im]^ll||^ment of the Negroes in 
their own country^4»d the mafterffll domi- 
nation of favage men^ the American iflands— 
between the immediate, Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and the AboMtlQtfitF of .th^ Silvery, 
which alone can preferve the exiftcnce of white 
men in the Charaibean fea. That there is no 
other alternative, the late hiftory of the Wc^ 
Indies proves in every page. 

I* 

By the unfpeakably mournful events^ 
that ftory — by the namelefs hoirors of TSPfegjto 
war&re<*^by the lives of all their kindred ili* the 
NewWorldr— by the wealth and gran^j^aaOBr of 

j{j( 

England, ft>r which they have fo often end ib 
generoufly bied-~4d^ the cxift^tice m the Eu- 
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i-opean name in thole fair regions where it has 
Ihoife for ages with fuch brilliant lufVrc— the 
planters are now foleninly implored to prevent a 
cataftrophe dreadful beyond the language of man 


to paint. Hitherto the caufc of the Afoicaiui 
has appeared, in their eyes, to be at 
with the caule of their countrymen ; otll|U|P!K 
it would furcly, even on its own metue^||^ave 
been pleaded with luccefs.— iVi)a>, fame 

fuit is plainly uiged for both-r^]^!l|^ it not be 
prefered in vain ^ */ 
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OF 

A NEW SERIES 

of the 
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To be publifhed on tbe I ft Day of February, 

N^ I. 

FOR JANUARY 1804 ^ 

(Embeliyiied •aith an hip^hltfjinijhcd Poitraif of Dr» RichaRO 
Watson, Lord Bifhop Llandaft) 

And to be continued Monthly ; 

PRICE ONE SHILLING 4- SIXPENCE. 

Orcaftonally embelliihed with Fatthjul Lirenesseb, and accompanied with 
BiOGaAruiCAn Mlasoias of. difiinguijked Ftrjonagci,* 

Each Number containing at haft Six Shafts rf Letter 

CONSISTING* OF 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 

• IW 

HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, BELLES LETTRES, 
POUTICS, AMUSEMENTS, 

4rc. 6ic. 

In Addition to which will be g^iven^ 

AN 

AMPLE AND INTERESTING DETAIL 

OF 

Ft/BLIC EVENTS, PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

And other Subjects of general Impoxiancc. 


It is with no fmall degree of fatisfaflion, and well grounded hope 
of fuccefs, that we announce to the Public, a New Series of a 
Work of eftabliflicd Merit. Ab it niuft be the talk of every 

Piojedlor 
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ProjcAor to be “ a hvgt fTomifery* fo it muft partialljir be ours; 
but we candidly and truly aflert our fixed determination to pro- 
mife nothing which we ftiall be unable or unwilling to perform : 
and we truft that our Readers will perceive no diminution of that 
zeal, care, and exertion, which have continued the popularity 
and pre-eminence of the TJnivcrfal Magazine for upward of half 
a century. ^ * 

It may be faid, from the convi^lion of experience, that where 
there is Merit there will be Patronage ; and the liberality of the 
Britifli Public has in no inftance been withheld from thofe who 
have aiTuliioufiy perfevered in deforving it. It is our intention, in 
the condudl of the N^ew Seties^ to confine ourfelves, almoll inva- 
riably, to the talk of giving Original Matter : in doing which, we 
ihall at the fame time endeavour to blend Novklty, Amuse- 
ment, and Instkuction. 

It would be at once pedantic and ridiculous, to infill on the ac- 
knowledged utility of periodical publications. The eflfcdls which 
have been produced upon the human mind by their eftablifliinent 
are incalculable; for in them every taftc and every purfuit may 
be partially gratified, and endlefs fources of benefit produced, 
by the fortuitous collifion of various minds. 

The limits of a profpe<51us will not adrnit of a very cletailcd ac- 
count, or of a variety of reafonings falisfadlory and perfuaiive. 
VVe Ilia 1 1 therefore proceed to ftate, briefly, the intended arrange- 
ment of our Work. 

ORIGINAL COMISIUNICATIONS. 

This dci'artment will coniprfehcnd Enquiries into ever>‘ fub- 

je6l of human kno\vledge. Philosophical Specu j,.\ tions, on 
topics either of general importance, or recondite in their caufea 
and effecls. IMou a l Disqu isi rioN s, which may tend to en- 
force the importance of a juft adherence to falutary inodes and 
forms of life : to correal vice and immor.dity in their firft opening : 
to ftrengthen virtue, and render it invulnerable to the fnecr of 
ridicule, the fhaft of malice, the random bolt of ignorance, or the 
more formidable aMacks of infidious calculation, which coolly 
citimates the mouil e\il that may be performed by the vigorous 
>ft:cuiion of foiuc determined Icheme. Histouical and Bio- 


OlVAPillC AL 



«iiAPiiTCAl. remarks will alfo form a part ofnliis divifion ; tli# 
one divefted of inlipid drynefs, and the other of methodical enu- 
meration. Antiquities, which may tend to illiiftrate the hif- 
tory of individuals, or difpel the cloud which may envelope the 
manners of paft ages, will not be deemed unfitting. ]Miscei.i.a- 
NE^us Criticism will likewifc find a place in the Unhcvfai 
Magazine^ as well as Original Essays, and other communi- 
cations on fubjc<ffs of literature in general. And to this depart- 
ment do we particularly invite the communications of correlpoi|#**ii 
exits, who will always find their favors judged with candpury aiad 
inferted with impartial promptitude. ‘ 

OIUGINAL CRITICISM. 

In this department, we flatter oiirfelvos, we (hall open a new 
fburcc of information and amufeniont. ft is not our i mention to 
review every Work which ifliies from the prefs ; nr ifj luinl^^ 
•ur pages with unintcrefting accounts and extrads from produc- 
tions which pollefs no claim whatever to attention. We fliall 
confine ourfelves to fucb Works as are of acknowledged Im- 
portance, Interest, Amusement, or Utility. Can- 
dour will be our guide; but, not that tame candour which nei- 
ther ccn/urcs nor praifes ; where tliere is room for tbe one, we 
iliall never fear to bdRow it ; when w'c can award the other, ’i 
will always be our higheft gratification, and oui prufe. 

ORIGINAL poirruY, 

As in every other periodical Work, will lurm a part of onr*-. 
But we candidly avow to the Public our determination rather to 
devote the pages referved lor Poetry to fome other olijecl, than 
to fatigue or infult our Headers with the vapid etlufions of mere 
mediocrity. 

What may be termed the permanent part of a Mapnarine, will 
in this ronfift of Proceedings of Learned Societies, 
Literary Notices, the Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
Aurtculturr and Rural Economy, the Drama, Par- 
liamentary Debates, Political Ineormatioj^, Events 
in and near London, Provincial Occurrences, Deaths, 
IV/arriages, &CC. &c. whicli will be conduced on a plan at 
once liberal, coinprehcnfive, and taiUifuL In a word, our beft 

endeavours 
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endeavours will be exerted, nof only to render tbe Univerjkl J^Ia- 
gnzinem accurate and feithful flisT6HY of the Times, but to 
merit its wonted didin^ion as a Favorite KefosiI^ort, not 
merely of what may entertain the vacant hour, but of what- 
ever may engage the attention of an intelligent and inquifitiva 
intndy and adift the cdTorts of ingenuous and afpiring virtue. The 
dramatic criticifms ^^ill not be literally reprinted from the daily 
B k nirnals, but will be written exprefsly for the Work by perfons 
HmiII qualified to judge on thofe fubje^ts. 

trull our exertions will not fail to meet with that approba- 
OflSl ivbich it will be our ceafelels endeavours to deferve. Confi- 
dent, lM^||Nwer, that profeflions arc, indeed, mere words, we can 
only hotj^ll^'tbiut we (hall gratify every expedation that ourpto- 
mifes may el^le; and, arduous as the talk may be, endeavour 
to provide a which will fait the palate of every gueft, how- 

ever quaint or faftidious it may be. 

Lor DON : Printed for the Proprietors, and publifiied bj 
H. D. Symonds, Np. SCb Patcmolier Row. Sold alfo by every 
Bookfelkr and Newfman in the United Kingdoms. 

Perjbfis refidvng abroad^ and who io he fupptied with this Work 

everp months as puhlifhed^ mop hooe it font to them^ free of 
FOSTAOE, toNcwYorkt HaiiJimp^Q,uebec^^imd eoery part of the 
Wefi Indies j at Two Guineas per dtfWfn, by Mr* ThomhilU of 
the General Fq/i Office ^ No. 21 , Slkrf^teprne hone; to Hamburgh 
Lifbon^ Gibraltar^ or any part of the ^ itmHferraneanf at Two 
Guineas per annum^ by Mr, Bf/hop, if the General' Pf Office^ No. 22, 
Sherborne iMne to any part of Ireland^ at One Guinea and a Half 
per anMsm^ by Mr, Smithy of the General Pqfi, Office^ No, 3, 
Sherborne Lane ; and to the Cape of Good Hope^ or any part of the 
Eaft indies f at Thirty Shillings per annuruy by Mr, Guy^ at the Eqfi 
India Houfe, 

83- The hear aFproach of the day of fubucatior 
(the LST FEERVART 1804) XMFEES US YO REQUEST THAT 
COMMURtCATlONS (FOST PAID) MAY BE IMMEDIATELY AD- 
DRESSED TO THE PuBLISHEH, A8 ABOVE. 

Arty former Nundbas may be body from the commencement In 
June 1747. 

XoiglU Md Compton, Piiintn, 
raMis Street, Ciaih tkir. 
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OLD NEW 

ADMINISTRATIONS* 

w, 

w i: are enjoined not to sjiteak ill of the 
dead. This restraint <m posthumous 
censure, if ever proper, must be under- 
stood* as appl^^ing only in favour of the 
ashes of individually who, being of little 
note when livit^y should be permitted to 
rest without the disturbance of private 
resentment, but cannot be supposed to 
extend to public bodies, or the members 
of a State, whose actions having been of 
high importance to society, have ever 
been deemed fit objects for historic asm* 
mudversion^ 2f such be the case with 
' B those 
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n 

who have been long committ^ to 
^b^nve, it'cannot be thought a viola- 
''tion of dccoMitoik to exaxoane the" conduct 
' of others, who, beiiig only politically 
defunct, have» doubtless, left behind 
friends enough, whp in hoj)e of 
39Un*ectlon, will lend themselves 
idefence ; a service seldom bc- 



8towes{r|||k)on such as arc gone beyond 

the possibility of recal. Under this 

liceuce it is thht i enter into an exaini- 
' « 

nation of the conduct of our late Minis- 


in order to emutarast it with th&t of 

* 




ters, 

thdir successors. 

^he late admimstratiacb was made up 
of very disccxrdant materiats': the heads 
of it having been long engaged in acri- 
jOScOniOus opposition, it would have seemed 
trihahtge, that they should c^er^havc b%en 
COlhpaicted into oi^ ntass^ had not nu** 
z|||^bs''prcccdeiits prepared us for the 
p^iibility of an unieSu^ 



chief of that aditiinfdimltdni caf* 
lied nrach to it in the lustre of bis name, 
and the j>owers of his understanding.— . 
Had it been his good fortune to 
fallen into better company, dr to 
maintained, When vrith them, thi^ 
inflexible adherence, which he 
elsewhere to his own opinions, hWVonld 
perha[)s have avoided of those 

errors into which he trdsrinisled by the 
violence of his collefi^es, and have 
pre§erved a better; claim to the {hiblic 
esteem than what he now enjoys : as it 
is, he must be, contented to partake with 
them that odium which results from the 
worst system of measures, that has issued 
fhom any cabinet since the reign of the 
unfortunate James. 

One of their first acts upon which I* 
have to remark, is the late^Wt^ wjbth. 
l£^nce, whi^» if not actu^Hy scdidNiRld on 
part* 4lt']ttany have conlepded^ was 

' certalj^y 
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not avoided, as it migbt have 
been, with a little temper, and diploma- 
^tic address. 

jPrance it is trixe was turbulent, and to 
neighbours a little rude; hut she 
only because exasperated by the 
dcdl|Si^;'enmity of two great contmculal 
powel^iglMad the secret machinations of 
others hostile. She was, besides. 

' in the ci isis*'^ 4 !|K^vdlutio'n, in magnitude 
■ unexampled >faS^ 

annals of the world. 
If, on jsttchan occaston, the fermentation 
^ of spirits, not otherwW m\ich disposed 
*' to be 'temperate, should haTe broken 

, forth ih frothy and insulting Ji^lamation, 

1 

it might have been overlookM in consi- 
dei^tion of thetransitormpss of her ruling 
fil^^j|0|;ions^ which succeeded to each other 
* lyiidr the rapidity of objects dlincing in a 
. ^cre too evaaes6Gi|t to pro- 

vcdKp>'our axigQt*^ But Bndke 
souiidedy ai^’jOQwerfl j^ j i ^ last;^ 
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tiumpet of alarm. He told m tlmt 
was necessary, and certainly he was much 
ibetter paid for the fatal counsel, than 
he had before been for* much wiser opijs 
mons, wliich could not obtain even 
Jioiiour of a patient hearing. . ^ j|pp^ 
War was, theiefore, declarftd|y^nd 

'»oon after, it was pronounced, tliose 

** - 

wJio paitook the opinions ^Jdr. Burke, 
to be an interminable 

Wise ]\ImistersJ they embrace 


the desperate expedient of having re- 
course to arms, generally reflect, not 
only on |he|>tW^ocation which they may 
have received, but also on the jirobable 
consequences that may ensue from their 


use. .If they have reason to think the 
issue may be unfavorable, though the 
muse be just, they will temporize, •Uttd 
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; for if they had conde« 
seended to have tunxecl theh: eyeii upoii 
^osepa^ of history which are occupied 
^'ith the ^volu^cacis of fiations, they 
^^ usild haVA bean apprised of die terhblo 
4^^ urere to be expected from 
the of so great a people as 

the" combating, as they were 

instnictedi^ JieJieve, in the defence of 
their newly «-«^qu|red liberty. They 
would have calciillatad'leBs on the power 
of the eontederacy, strong as it appeared 
to bay than on the energy of the rcsist- 
Imcf j; and would hav% in 

l^ir rd3en|!ons the possible desertion of 
allies, of iiicompatible interests^ momen- 
. ItMr^y united, and perhaps only assuming 
‘ tho ^mblanCe of union, the more effcc- 
to deceive and to behrajr e^h other, 
tf ^i^4]iese reflections eneaped 9u:t.4M[lhis^ 
tew, they appear to )iavo<j|^^e» 
were 



f 



jn tliey were unfortunately ptittCCid! 

But if they erred thus tiindainent|i]ly 
in the ibrination^ of their designs, tliey 
did so still more in the means which they , 
employed for their execution'} for 
fcpting our conquests out of 
where scarcely the shadow of an_*^di |P B{lr 
presented to oppose them, all the ^vas 

• m 

discomhture and miscarruLg^t ^nd that 
not so ^nueh arising froip. ithe invincible 
force of the enemy, as the wretched 
combination of our own plans. It would 

e 

be inconsistent with the brevity proposed 
to bo observed In this work, to enter 
into a ndhuf^ detail of the cm>rs which , 
led to our successive defeats ; but if We 
take a geographical survey of the 


i, 

ent points tjp which our attach:s Were 
direoCed, footn the Helder, in the'Norili,'^/ 
w^here wd Were obliged to ransom 
eight tbou^d 
ll^^O'HSouth, wheqde 

^ • w^th 
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^flk somewhat better forttine, wc shall 
£nd irresis'^ble reasons to conclude cither 
that our'Oeneinla were remiss in the 
perforinaiice of theii* duty, or that our 
^tlnisters were unwise in the formation 
>|>lans which they <committed to 
tmBrapi^atiab. If the former, no doubt 
they** have vindicated themselves 

from tn© nsproaches attendant on mis- 
carriage, by residing their officers to the 
, scrutinies whidh were repeatedly mored 
fqr'in Parliament'; but by refusing so to 
do, nnd in resisting every enquiry when 
•lltiestions of that nature weare proposed, 
'they sOemed plainly to an ap- 

prehension that enquiry, granted, 
iimight lead to discoveries tefiding to their 
disgrace, from which j^ey hoped to 
by covering their pKoSeOdin^ with 
of a paifiOkhentary 


1^ &ed 


^ ^ J 



uibhed tlie argumei»t$> and Ids ^jiends 
tlie conclusion. Whatever was dc%ctiva 
in the one, was sure to be i^^pplled bjf 
the other. His parliamentary 
was an effectual panacea fot* the 
every ministerial disorder. ^ /j 

1 have mentioned only two 
the extremes of the Continent, wbWe 
pulse attended our attemj^d^ji but were 
1 disposed to enlarge in detail, 1 might 
enumerate many inpre]K»«in the intermer. 
diaj-e space, where we were equally un- 
successful ;**as at Ostendft at, Dunkirk, 
at Quibe|ion« at* Perrofl, and at Corsica. 
The c)|{j|^dil^lon to 'J’cncriffe, I believe^ 
was niSf |l)eirs, but Xtord St. Viuceskfs ; 
and tli^re, ^rhere no 

ibnnd» the intropidi^ of Nel^a 

cotijdjpft en«nre\«tetQry^^ 

OAjiife oth^r hand, if Ircl^jaid 

Mii^sters 


^ iRTise 
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for its defence, but by the 
ijiHnds, whicti geneiously lent their aid 
for it 0 res^e. Had Hoche landed lii& 
^jirmy in that island, when ho made an 
JK» to 4I0, what power was there of 
force tor contest the country with 
iiSSli^jK^etxihle at a consequence escaped 
onlj^jr jfofttuitous intcrjjosition ! 

Hut Ministers miscarried in so 

many of thcir attempts against the enemy, 
they must be Allowed to have been \cr3r 
successful in their domestic warfare. A 
campaign seldom pass^ oVer, without 
their obtaining some sigifiEtei tniimphs over 
subjects of their qwn sus- 
pension of Habeas Corpus* nmr Hills 

; p£ Sedition, which, under tho pretext of 
obviating « disturbances. efTectually sU 
those ;^sRitoadrWoh|, in 
ew. be»n privUb^* to 

|pdd^ 
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; and tlieir conTietioxtf 
proofs, are so many memovabld instances 
of their tyrannies, whicfi wilj^ be long 
reiueiubered, and are now recalled with, 
the greater detestation, by the 
%\hich we are compelled to draw 
tMceu their conduct and that o0 
feuccessors. 

if, lu speaking of the late ,A<lniiuis« 
tration, 1 have mentioned OKily t^e name 
of ]\Jr. Pitt, it is becaiMie under that^ 
name was comprised aH the eacellence 
Avhich rendered it, at any time, respecb* 
able, or obtamed Ibr it any degree of tba 
public faretdiPx but even that gentleman's 
most valualile endowment was his elo^ 
quence; that transcendent* it 1$ tite; v 



but'pere we to shut omr t» thp 
ducttQnp of his disc^^tunss, and to look" 
only toliMtneasuies, wO shall 
dai^t ao)taoow|o^g^*1&Mit 



Co 5peculiaitive wisdam,' His hientU 

t 

say that he was unfortunate. T admit 
that he was unfbriunai^e in the coniicvions 
which he formed, but he was unwise in 
jforming those connexions ; and granting 
L,that can be said in palliation of errors 
^merous to be overlooked, as 

head and soul ol' his i'>art\", 
he mttiitbe held as peculiail y lesponsiblc 
for measures which he must be siipposnl 
Co have directed ; and as those ineasuies 
exhibit such a train of miscarriages, v < 
are compelled to acknowledge imbrcilit_> 
^of execution at least, if not of dt'sign ; 
and as the renown of his fother was 

largely derived, from the sene^ of sne- 
ezes' attendant on his plans, it is not 
unfair, from a pdrity o5f reasoning, io in- 
ji^jTei:))* ^defect of in Uie son, from 

‘U&ifoJftpIty of miscan'iage. ' 

,1the^r most illustifiJks* <^iti4||6« 

►served 



"eivcd them well, m subjecting them to 
ilic ostracism, has fumishi^d a theme pf 
i leilial reproach to that enlightened peo- 
ple ; but no leproach could he j^ore un- 
fustly applied, for it ^as not ingratitude* 
but a wise regard to their independent^ 
whirli dictated the necessary 
'They knew early what we have 
l.ite, that statesmen, like other sj^ants, 
though at fiist they enter into {dace with 
inodi'st claims, and good characters, are 
y ct a])!, by 3 L long continuance therein, 
to become insolent and vain, erecting 
tht‘n%clves into tyrants, and cpntrolling 
their by u hose wages they arc 

subsisted. T\vejity years of ministerial 
rule, with it» concomitan| patronage, are . 
enc^gh to initoxicatc ilie most happily 
organized head ; whilst ,that of a cit^ al- 
demn^n 90 topples with the l^icf j 

of a. to be l^ in 

bnlaftce. 




u 

i oi tiiat load maj, per hap?', 

Wve been estparieaiSed by Mr. Pitt. He 
was so Icmg em our &houlder% that' l»e 
began to think hin^elf taller than tlie rest 
.of the nation. When^ theit^forc, I rejoic’e 
Cniiding him onee mo>ne merged into 

and restored to the use of his 

■» 

it is from a hope that he will 
bit €!x.peiience, andf that if ev^er 
‘Ihb shotrtd*]retum to power, it will be with 
c^stiaed pretex^isdoxts. 

H 

' But, indeed, in what ntnation can 
Jdri Pitt be placed, where hi* #ervic*es 
iaaw 'more likely to btaaiefif the nation, 
,^\tlian that wherein we him f 

As the ruler of a state> in tuib^nt times, 
he hies been and mlseirried. As a 

parliamentary taetitiailii -Ins abilities 
^ hec^' imiversailly.^^ShwJedJpd : tq, tae- 

le4 ajf'ttie pothers of his 

am^ jiMd a)*d 


•^1 


s*, 



IS 

one of tkese days, he wUl turn out an 
accomplished general. CEqminand being 
Ilia delight, when his Cinque Port Vo- 
lunteers are drilled to the* sanote perfec- 
tion of discipline that formerly distijo^^ 
i>uished his other troopa, I trust we 
6iid in him and them, an impc 



1 am part against the attacks of the < 
t siib&cribc, therefore, without relinetance^ 
to the praise which his activity has ob- 
tained, ill preparing for the ensuing con- 
tlici ; though, in so doing, he has only 
acquitted h^self of a duty peculiarly 
incumbent as one of the princi- 
pal our being placed in the 

perilous situation wherein we now are. 
To the last war has been undoubtesiji^y^' 

I 

ow^g the prodigious aggrandiaement of 
Prance, which now ove^Wes all her con- 
tinea^tal neighbours, and so threatdbs t^' 
that,we,arf^9bliged»,in oar«4^^^J 





3 ^ 

of ^urchaslog oq|ir political sc^ 
etiTity at the expence oui* moral de- 
gradation. 

Tt has been a&hod^ “ Why we arc at 


yar ?” The answer is easy; Wc are at ar 
because we were so then ; without 
would not have been necessary ; 
nht coalesced, there would 
liave'^lii^^ no coalition; Europe w'ould 
have bcetr-4yoe, and Trance within hci 

i i 

ancient c limits, distracted by internal 

X 

Coji^vulsions, and j||mxious only for the set- 
Uj^ent of her Qw'ni>j|i&irs. 
f ^•'^hen I impute th^|j^ ^Cr. Eit^ il is 
' that I mean to cxdkti&gp^i^s, in- 
j&nit^y more gnitty, frorn ttS%|Stbiacb<» 
^htch t address to' liim Qnly, as being 
Ihe foreman of tbe Cabinet* aiid the or- 
gun of. their decisionia maha of winch, 

!'!leaw%IIIS^*et Ms.Miniibi«t ^U.nou 






It 

tras wlien tbera wa« any iJa dxa 

Cabinet to a ptiikoe ; and if his fsandoitt 
be remembered, I hope thnNoccainicni that 
extorted it will not be forgotte^ ^ 

Mr. Pitt had a very able saccmd^’in 
the House of Commoas, in Mr. 0 ui 
now Lord MelvUle, a gentlemil^ 
sessed of the accumulated expeanbtelro of 
half a dozen administradomt, of wnichho 
formed a part, and who WteMtiO- eo little 
fatigued mth his ps 5 t lj»bc;urs,^at fae 
had no objection to have taken^n 
with tha preset^ 0^16 also, as we aiie^tald 
in the* ** Cui|KoiT'%emarks but his'lMl* 

^led, ho has aWte 
Withdrawn to the North, where it is not 
to be suf^osed that a splii^ iilce‘|dS^^pyb 
long remain *hi inglorious aftedd<^. * In- 
dce^^hteft^resence the^4|oe0S ,to hav^^ 
betifc ^iSsidy manifested 
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hef bead ; and it is didicult to discover 
ffhether it be.Mr> Addington or Bona- 
parte that she most threatens with licr 
hostilities., It seems as if an appvehen- 
sion had gone abroad^ that, by the ab- 
t^snce of that noble person from the Ad- 
xnll^|«t|ei>tion^ the loaves and fishes, which 
used to frc<|uent that coast, have escaped 
from theit natural latitude, and all wits 
arc at work, to recover them back again. 
Bven the grave' Judges, who have ber<i- 
tofiare devoted all their faculties (cer- 
tainly not too much).to subjects apper- 
tanning to their profcsiiou, now bestow 
a portion of them on the sda^e df po- 
litics. and instruct us how kiagdoins are 
to best defended. They fa^ or af- 
toct, an extraordinary alarm for their dear 

* A ^ 

country, which they represent as being 
the threatened by the enemy ; but 
th^*sosd»heKn neighliaiiia, who Iwre thpir 
upon thnfielilft 

’Of 
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•of thtilf Tweed, do mote Justice to** .he 
judgment of their eneatnies, and su^^poSb 
tliat their unerring instinct will guide 
them to a more productive range of de^ 
predation. 

One of tHh learned Lords, more 
ward in this business than the rest. Billing 
somewhat aware that the origin of his 
motions might be misconstrued, has been 
at singular pains to repel (by anticipa- 
tion) the charge of his having acted un- 
der influence. He claims all the odium 
exclusively tb himself ; and it would be 
unkind to deny him so reasonable a gra'* 
tifleation : Lord IVfeadowbank shall be 
acknowledged to have deserved the woast 
that can be said of a man, who, at this 
juncture, endeavours to sow discontents 
against the Government, by telling his 
countrymen that they are neglected. , 
Were vr6 less disposed to give ctedit'* t4 his 
docImatiOnSyWe should certaiidy 
•' peoited, 

'i’ 



pcctcd, from his speeches, somewhat Hke 
thodawnings of an opposition, originating 
in a qitartcr still higher than the Bench 

To L<ord Grenville, another of our late 
IVfinisters, I attribute all the praise that 
is due to a man, to whom dature refu<^ed 
every thing but the power of persever- 
ance,^ but who, by the exertion of that 
useful faculty, has obtained political in- 
struction enough to qualify him for a 
subordinate place in any administration, 
where detail only is required ; but not 
to guide a State, constructed like ours, 
on a basis of liberal fx'eedom* Higher 
he onght not to aim ; yet, by his activity 
in opposition, it seems as if he had not 
abandoned the . hope of recovering all 
that he has lost. Heaven grant that he 
may be disappointed of his wishes, if 
such thtby be ! 

But of hH the membears that composed 
jthe laite Administration, Mr. M^indham is* 
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the one whose return to power the nation 
ought to contemplate with the greatest 
a'^prehension ; and yet his anxiety to 
obtain it has placed him at the head of 
an opposition, though opposition in a 
man who, like him, is so generally ' 
the wrong, of itself presumes rectitiiCle 
in the party wiiom he opposes. Upon 
every occasion he has uniformly recom- 
mended the most violent measures, and 
has testUled an a'hhorrcnce of every 
thing like pacific accommodation. He 
sets* little v9Aue either upon human life, 
or human opinions, and hates liberty, 
the militia, and the volunteers, as he 
loves despotism and a standing army; 
and finding, in the conduct of the pre- 
sent administration, the severest censures 
of his own, he has sworn their destruc.- 

IL 

tion ; and thinks no instrument too vile 
to accomplish it. Should his ]vnshes 
he so ihr lesli^ed^ let hips be 

the 



the man who is to succeed to their 
places ; for Cobbett's pages, should it be 
their undeserved fate to escape the spoil 
of the Pastry-cook, will exhibit a faith- 
ful record of sentiments, proving how 
much fitter he is to be the Minister of a 
Xtespe^, than of the mikl Sovereign of 
Impcmal Britain. 

In XiOtd Spenser, had lie not been 
one of the promoters of the late war, I 
should have seen but little to condemn ; 
for much is to be approved in his Ad- 
ministration of the Navy. * He took it 
with energies exhausted from the toipid 
hands of his predecessor Lord Chatham, 
and raised it to an eminence which it 
had never before attained. Through the 
whole war whatever was effected, with 
v^y few exceptions,' was by the iostru- 
meatallly of the* Navy under his direc- 
tion. Tdmy, indeed, achieved glorioui 
thingai yet could, not h)9 anbsequmit 

conduct 
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conduct atone for hi$ original error in 
leading as to the labyrinth of misery 
in* %y1iich sre ate now entat^lcd, and 
from which there appears no visible 
outlet. 

As to the other members of the 
Adinmistration, they are but |it^e itir* 
debted to notice* either individually or 
collectively; for as they always remain^ 
in the back ground, it wooM be cruel to 
draw from thence merely to exhibit them 
as objects of detestation. By yielding 
their places.to better men, and greater 
lovers of their country, they have made 
smam litthif atonement for their past errors ; 
stnd as it is die only one they are able to 
make, we will accept it in oomposition of 
their debt, and absolve them like bank* 
rupts from all future claims, provided they 
makenolresh endeavours to emerge firom 
the obscurity in which nature idirigtiifeiily 
designed lliem to hUve remained, 

Tlie 
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The same amnesty might, perhaps, 
have been extended to the principals 
of the party, had they not foreclosed 
themselves of the benefit of such a grace, 
by. their movement in obstructing the 
measures of the present odministration, 
attii. l3!y their efforts to render them as 
odioua as they themselves .deserve to 
be. 

Some of them, indeed, have been too 
wis^ to appear openly in the ranks of 
opposition. Like Sharp-Shooters they 
direct their attacks from"* behind the 
covert of trees and hedges; but they are 
discovered by the smoke tliat surmtitids 
them, and the activity of the emissaries* 
Vjrho are employed in the fiibrication of 
ca^mny, of which the most copious 
has flowed from pen so long 
hadkpi^ in that kind oL work, as to 
acoiedUi.^ any character tO' which his 
^ttaolcft are directed' » Had the ‘Political 

Register 
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Register no other contributor than the 
peison whose name is pr^xed, 1 should 
ncVer have descended to have mentioned 
it ; for imprudeht must that contest be, 
where, from the meanness of the antago* 
nist, even victory would be a disgrace 
but as Mr. Windham has given 
imprimatur to the sentiments contained 
in it, and which appear so analogous to 
those which he has delivered elsewhere, 
as to leave no doubt of his paternity, 
they acquire an importance which give 
t2iem some better title to our notice. 

Mr. Windham, to whom 1 return again 
with pleasure, is a gentleman who might 
be' read and heard without disgust, if he 
placed his glory less in a defiance of 
common sense. No thesis, however 
r^^mgmnt to it, being too difficult for 
him to attempt to support. Boxing and 
BulhBaiting have been honoured vtildi 
his panegyrics ; and laborious have Itoen 

his 



his «ffibrts to recorder the iiatt0ii to a taste 
for barhsrous pastimes, with a view to 
iavigorate their oouittge. As Rous.s6au 
acquired a reputAtion by his paradoxes, 
so Mr. Windham hopes to obtain one, 
; but great as his dexterity in per- 
plexietg truth may be, he is still far short 
of his otiginal, and will be late in arri- 
ving at an equal eminence of fame, 
though he may meet all the odium at- 
tached to the endeavour* 

To deny him the little merit which 
can result IVom eloquence,'’not r^gvdated 
by discretion^ is to withold that which. 
If granted, would speak very little 4ft his 
praise, for if mere eloquence could have 
made a great man^ Herd Kosslyn would 
Aot have been so fks removed from that 
character and yet the belt iptUbdk he 
ever jRMida, and one whach^ perh»p<h was 
iMNrer ^^ceaded hs ieat 

to th» fgaiatryy aq #iqg^us 
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is it to talk well without thinking 
justly ! 

As Mr. Windham was one of the prin* 
cipal causes of our being alai*med into 
the late war, (not war only, but even socll 
contentions as any ways resemble 
being liis delight^) it is no wonder ihat 
when the Peace came which deprived 
him of so pleasant a source of gratifica- 
tion, and, necessarily, preceded as it was 
by the loss of his phicc, that we should 
find him among the loudest and most 
virulent declaimers against the adminis* 
tratiati, who have done him this double 
injury; accordingly he leads the oppo- 
sition in the lower house, and imagining 
that full justice cannot be done to 
speeches so exeellent as his own, by a 
simple tepori of the text, he has retained 
a eepiimeotahif in his service, whose 





to exfiound others whose metaphysical 
obscurity stands in need of illustration, 
to prevent the whole from sliding into 
oblivion by incessant repetitions, and to 
vilify his enemies. 

JFot this latter service, who so fit as the 
j^ditor of the Political Register? He 
had no delicaci^ to overrule, no scruples 
to subdue; he had lio occasion to harrass 
invention for abusive epithets ; they were 
his vernacular idiom, the patrimony of 
his birth, improved by education in his 
early youth, and perfected ip manhood by 
the production of twelve volumes the 
most venomous libels that ever disgraced 
the press. Nature could not have sup- 
plied an instrument more appropriate to 
Mr. Windham's purposes. This honour- 
abl© office being confrnrdd upon Mr, 
Cobbett, well does he repay the confi- 
dence, reposed in him by^the ^al with 
which he fulfils tlie trust. ' 

Of 
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Of all the qualifications requisite to a 
Voliticai Journalist, impudence is un^ 
(|ucstionab]y the ]|i08t usefull as it defies 
rc'ason and fact, and there is no convic>> 
ling it to the humiliation of a blush. 

Without this power who could htt^^ ^ 
hazarded the strange dogmas which 
meet with in that factious print ? such 
as that parliamentai^ proceedings ought 
not to be reported jby the Press; that 
the Press itself is a hurtful engine ; that 
a national* bankruptcy is not only a de« 
sirable thing,*’ but an event absolutely 
necc^ary to the salvation of the country. 
Indeed, he carries his indignation on this 
head so fai;, that he quarrels with the 
patriotic society for their endeavours to 
uphold the funds, even by a purchase. 
1 should apprehend that this M|k iCobbett 
mu^ pretty clear from any criitd* 

nal eonnexioU Vith those funds whi<^ 
he thus labouii to depreciate, or he muit 

be 
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be very ungrateful for the benefits which 
they confer upon him. 

His batteries are levelled also at every 
other operation of the Bank. Their 
notes are his 'abhorrence, Und there is 
ceason to apprehend, fibai in his further 
progress in reform, even the precious 
metals, gold and silver, will be banished 
from the commonwealth ; and that, like 
that othCT lawgiver of old, he will be for 
supplying their place with some of his 
more precious brass. 

That commerce may ^ resigned to 
perdition, we know to be the respee^abia 
opinion of IVIr. Windham 1; and indeed 
what share he may have had, in the othfiur 
rants of fancy contained in that work, 
«ttd what Mr. Cobbett, it is rather difo. 
Cbftt suMHertain, though We have reason 
to Imagine that no sentiment vmM have 
obtained a place themiti, of wbi<4 the 
Bight Honourable Gentlemaa miMii dis* 

* approved. 
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approved* It is impOislble however, to 
lecoiicilc to such an idea the invectives 
uttered in the se^e work, against the 
Volunteer Army; though ^they tUMt 
not a part of our dedhnee which he coii<« 
templates with satisfaction, 3ret a# 
lias condescended to enrol himself among 
them, he, surely, would not consent that 
they should be stigmatized with the 
epithet of cowards, whom Aagellatidu 
only could persuade to dghi. Indeted 
J admit, that though this term be at first 
collectively a'pplied, it is afterwards 
qualified by certain wholesome except 
tions, just suf&oient to obviate disagree- 
able discussion. In short, it is strange 
to think, when a man has got his goosea 
quill in his hknd, and is in a happy 
mood ibr reform, what havoc l|0 
Will miilE* with received opinions ^ how 
he will brush them away, like co^webA 
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with the feather, nrhilst, with the pen he 
traces plans of infallible wisdom ! 

Of our present Minislbrs I once thought 
not so favourably as at present. I con- 
sidered them as being the csecasional 
$j||s0tutes of those who preceded them ; 
0w since I find that they stand on more 
independent ground, and that they have 
been honoured not only with the aspen- 
ties of Mr/ Pitt's friends, but with the 
sarcasms of Mr. Pitt himself, I entertain 
a much better hope of them. 

The peace, their first measure, had the 
full approbation of my wml; tiiOugb 
Some doubt might remain of its petma- 
nerfey front the enormbus power of the 
enemy with whom we had contended, 
and the sunbition of the chief who directs 
tlidb' H^fairs. I should, imagine, .that it 
considered, by any other- 

'^'idse.tban as a peace fif ap* 

,V,jfca»ed 
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tcrod into on the part of our Ministers, 
with a most anxious wish to extend its 
cltiratiop, if tliey found our adversaries 
possessed of^he same amicable views, or 
to resum<‘ hostilities, if circumstances de- ' 
nianded them. Most deeply is it t<;> ,|Si!i^ ' 
iv’gretted that they ha\c so done; y;^t, 
short as the peace ha» been, it was well 
M orth Jill the sac*rihces made to obtain 
it, won’ it only in having freed the 
nation from the former unjust war, and 
tlieroby converted us' from aggressors 
mto dofend«frs. It has afforded to Ku- 
rope, by the magnitude of our conces- 
sions, an unequivocal proof of our pa<*ific 
disposition ; and, which is of still more 
value, it has united us among ourselves 
(before divided) into one homogeneous 
sentiment, as to the equity of the con- 
test in which wc arc now cnga.ged. • 

‘ ISTor have other fruits been wanting 

it O 

from tlie peace, as it has destroyed 


one 
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one of the enemy, and that not a 
&mail one, hy their enterprise against 
Saint Domingo ; put in peril their fleet ; 
^iven a fatal blow to their reviving com- 
merce: and drawn out of their exclie- 
mimh larger sums than the pillage 
di^j^^iover can ever replace. 

none of these advantage.'^ 
resulted- the peace, still there wai^ 

found one, inuch greater, in the sixteen 
months respite from the calamities atten- 
dant on war ; happy interval ! for of 
all the evils with which spankind* are 
afflicted that doubtlesS' ippst be con- 
sidered as the greatest. 

As to the objections to the peace, on 
what were they founded ? on the restitu- 
tion of the greatest part of our conquests 
to th^ ^emy : but let it be remem bl^ed, 
thht^i^i^e conquests were, almost aliU'.qh- 
tained mthout the effusion of bfood knnd 
will, probably, be recover^ <$gain with 

.i ' . eqhal 
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equal facility, whenever our disposable 
force shall enable us to look for foreign 
Conquests : several of those, which we 
restored to the enemy, having already 
returned to otrr dominion, and the rest 
waiting in anxious expectation 
grateful summons. . 

But should it even cost us many Uves 
and much money to get back again what 
we abandoned at tlie peace, still shall 
wo be enormous gainers by the sixteen 
months cebsation of colonial warfare, 
every monidi of which, had that con- 
tinued, -would have cost us more both in 
men and money, than will now be ex- 
pended on their re-capture. In short, 
Ave have gained every thing by the peace, 
but duration, which it was not in our 
pbwer to command, and lost nothing, 
but tbe^ approbation of Mr. Windham 
and -Liord Grenville, not worth the pos- 
sessing. 

The 
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The only .shadow of an objection that 
could be made to it, was with reganl to 
the circumstances undef which the peach 
%as made ; which, being precisely at the 
ij^eriod when the enemy had assumed an 
Vil|^l^de that threatened us with an inva- 
sii|^{%ei!ne4 to intimate that it was the 
resu^laf oiir’ apprehension of the conse- 
quence. il^ossibly such an inference 
might have passed in tlie mind of a vain 

enemy ; but Our Ministers are not re- 

. . ' ''' ‘ 

sponsible for the' conclusions which va- 
nity may siiggest. They remitted the 
experiment to another occasion, which 
is now arrived ; and I doulBlt not but# 
when tried, it will Vccal the enemy from 
their error. ' 

We have reason to say, that^c peace 
was received by the u^ost universal 
approbation of the country. TjP l^iere 
were any dissentients from the .ioy wiitdfe 
that event inspired, l^heir win^ws 

, ■' -'-tor 
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ior tlieir pcrvci’sencss. Yet there were 
i>omc, and though but few, they endea- 
voured to make up for the weakness of 

Oieir number, by the vehemence of the'it 

* 

elaiuours. 

^riicy remind us that they foretold, 
from tiie first, the consequences that were 
to ensue fn>m the peace, and assume 
iiiuch merit from the verification of their 
predictions. Tliese prophets are very sa- 
gat ions beings ; — they foresaw at wliat 
hour the sun ought to shine ! ! 

Do they imagine that our Ministers, 
because their official situations bound 
them to a greater lespect for decorum 
towards a person with whom they, had so 
lately made a peace, were without ap- 
prehension of its early interruption, be- 
cause their language intimated another 
opinion*? Do they think that all the 
posisible dangers were not in their minds, 
because not always on their tongues ? 

Insensate 
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Insensate conclusion ! Mr. Windhain 
is too wise to make it, though political, 
annoyance being his object* he wishes it 
to be made by others. 

The fact is, it was not so much th<* 
pcaoa they hated, as the peace-makers ; 
and e^h th<mi they hate less, than they 
love theif places; for if they were en- 
raged only by the peace, they ought to 
be reconciled now that war is come 
again ; yet it seems they are as angry as 
ever; not because we have a war, but 
because they have not the conducting of 
it; being desirous, no doubt* of retriev- 
ing their characters by new experiments, 
which are to prove that they are grown 
wiser by their miscarriages : and if it 
■were in a matter less importanMhan our 
existence as a nation, itifiraight be gene- 
rous to indulge them ; but, as it is* we 
■will remain as we are, under.an assur- 
ance, that it is impossible to be worse 
than we have been. 


But 
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But the short experience which we 
have had of our present Ministers, affords 
us better hopes. , It tells us, that we are 
not likely at least, to be oppressed by 
vexatious laws, such as were enacted / 
under the ministry of their predeces9p^« . 
We liave no suspensions of the Habeas 
Corpus ; — no sedition bills to silence 
animadversion on their misrule. Even 
Cobbett continues to emit his weekly 
libels, and no one thinks of sending him 
to ^lerkenwell, though all acknowledge 
that his defherits might well entitle him 
to such an 'accommodation. When Trea- 
son stalked abroad, and conspired against 
the anointed head of the Sovereign, they 
only were pursued to the scaffold, of 
whose guilt there could remain not' the 
vestige of a doubt. Justice was satisfied 
with her lawful victims, sparing some 
even of tliemi and left the nation free as 
before. When rebellion had erected her 

standard 
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standard in the sister kingdom, and the 
strejBts; of her capital were dyed with the 
blood of the chief of the law, even th*at 
horrid outrage, was incapable of moving 
; our Ministers j^om the rectitude of their 
The guilty w,ere separated 
iioS: the iinprudent, the imprudent from 
therihii^^Pt# none suffered but upon 
the cle^fi^t conviction of their peers. 
How diffeient this from the rigor prac- 
tised during the former rebellion in that 
unfortunate couikry ? If Ireland had 
been always thus tempcratlely treated, 
we should probably, have heard Jess" of 
those violences which brought so many 
of her citizens to an ignomi|^|pus death. 

What have been the consequences of 
these wise measures ?— -The prisons go 
untenanted of state criminals we hear 
no more of corresponding Societies, 

, ^ . 'I'V' 

couching ^ilty purposes under the;,|i<^m-'!t^ 
bJance of refdim. The laws beipg allow.^ 

> ?, their 
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their usual course, and men feeling them- 
selves free as the constitution designed 
them to be, are a thousand times more 
attached to government than they could 
possibly hax’c been rindei||.the rigorous 
lestraiuts imposed upon them duldli|ljfj 
the last war. Tlic Sovereign uioves im 
now, as before, in the silence of discon- 
tented subjects. His presence is hailed 
with acclamations of unfeigned jo^'. 
riie jieople are his ‘guards, and I doubt 
not, but that he will find, in an army of 
his Volunteer (discredited as they are 
attempted to be) the same energies of 
aeal for the defence of liis realm, and 
the preservation of his sacred person, as 
he could do among his domestic .atten- 
dants, 

To' what are we indebted for this 
salutary change in the public mind, but 
to the mildness and true wisdom of the 
present Administration, who prefer ruling 

by 
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the ordinary maxims of the constitu- 
tion, rather than by occasional laws of 
repulsive severity, which alienated the 
affections of men, and rendered them 
indifferent tQ» a fate so bad, that it was 
hardly possible to be woi's(' ! ! 

Yet these are the men whom we aie 
called upon to expel Ironi the adminis- 
tration, as if wc were tired of beino 
happy, and hud cause to wish iur a 
change. The shafts darted at them, it 
is true, arc not many ; but those tipjicd 
with venom, of uncommoh malignity. 
Kach of* the Ministers has in his turn 
participated of their calumny ; but the 
greatest portion of it has been directed 
to Mr. Addington, as to the most offen- 
sive object, from his holding the first 
place. 

'J’Uey tell us he is wanting in capacity, 
and certainly his incapacity is proved by 
the decency of the charge ; but Jet it 

be 
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be remembered, that -before he ■vras a 
Minister, he was a man. supposed to be 
endowed witli every talent that could 
recommend him to public regard ; and 
if his powers are now impaired, it is 
only what is usual when men arrive a/t 
omincnl stations, and have competitors 
wlio think they would better si^lt them. 
As the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, a function of no mean importance, 
and for which men of great abilities 
have always been selected, he acquitted 
himself with a dignity, wisdom, and im- 
partiality, which so effectually conci- 
liated all parties, that it was difficult to 
say, whether he was most esteemed by 
those by whom he was elected, or by 
those by whom he had been opposed. 
If more positive testimony be required 
in his fkvour, it will be found in the 
panegyrics of Mr. Pitt, by whom ho 
was prbposed for that chair ; therefore 


wc 
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wc arc reduced, by that circumslance, 
to the dilemma of admitting, eithcr^that 
Mr. Addington must have been a man 
of wisdom, or Mr. Pitt a fool, to lune 
given his confidence to one who so little 
deserved it. 

it seems that Mr. Pitt not only 
ga^ve his^ confidence to Mr. Addington, 
the Speaker, but he also gave him his 
support and parliamentary influence after 
he had become Chancellor of the Kx~ 
ehequer, and if he has since seen teason 
to withdraw it, it must have been lor 
some other reason thane for the IVace, 
which he openly approved, or the present 
War which he approved also, and justi- 
fied. 

That Mr. Pitt should withdraw liis 


friendship from Mr. Add'mgton, on the 

\ 

score of incapacity, is therefore totally 


impossible ; but it is not impossible that 
^WBmiay have discovered in a successor 


sbmething 
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'something tliat he would not have iikecl 
ill any man, but least so in one Avho, 
havnig been brought forward, and ad- 
vanced, (as it is said,) by his means, 
niiglit have been expected in gratitude 
to have abandoned the Treasury 
ever he was disposed to resume it. 
the worst, therefore, it can only ^id 
that Mr. Addington is wanting grati- 
tude. 

T3ut gratitude is a virtue ^vhich is not 
common in ordinary life ; let us not then 
be surprised iJPit shduld be Avanting in a 
statesman, where it never yet has been 
found, , as history informs ; therefore 
Mr. Addington, if ungrateful, has as 
good a right to be so as those who ha.ve 
preceeded iiim in political life, even as 
Mr. Pitt, who, in the commencement of 
his Qsareer,. has been accused of having 
conduQted himself with as little regard 
to hj[^^ obligations to Lord Lansdown. 

. . But 
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But as to the charge of ingratilu<lo> 
upon what ground does that rest ? on 
the circumstance of Mr. Pitt’s having 
given his friendship to a man, whose 
highly estimable qualities irresistibly 
extorted it ; and who returned it vv ith 
equal aiSSsction ; and when an equivalent 
^ no debt can remain. As to 

the' se^ice rendered to Mr. Addington, 
.by prdpbsitig him for the Speaker’s 
chair ; certainly that was conferred more 
in regard to the interest of .the house, 
than to that of Mr. Addington ;* for if 
not, if Mr. Pitt proposed a person to so 
important a station, whom he did not 
think the best qualified to fill it, he 
abandoned his duty to an improper 
motive, and abused the infiiuence which 
his station gave him to! obtrude a 
person dnto the chair, - which jopight 
have been bett«sr filled by another; 
a conclusion which 1 imagino ,Mr. 

■ Pitt’s 
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PitLs iViends will not be very ready to 
admit. 

As to the next step of Mr. Addington’s 
elevation, which was to the Treasnrv, 
for that I understand he was no further 
imiebted to Mr. Pitt, tlian as Mr. 
by vacating his seat at that board, ga»d 
Mr. Addington an opportunity to oc- 
cupy it. What motive Mr. Pitt might 
have had for so doing, is not within the 
compass of rny euqiiiry, further than to 
assure myself that it was not to accoin- 
moddte Mr. , Addington. I believe it 
has never been suspected that he did ; 
at the snme time it has been perteetJy 
well understood, that Mr. Addington^ 
appointment did not proceed from Mr. 
Pitt, but fVotn his Sovereign, who chose 
to be served, ncTt to be commanded. 

Bnt if Mr. Addington had been more 
indebted than he really was to Mr. Pitt, 
for that appointment, it does not£cdlow 

that 
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tliixt he accepted it in deposit with a 
promise oi‘ restitution whenever demand- 
ed. Indeed had he so done, his cngilgc- 
inent would have been void, because 
entered into in contravention of a para- 
mount diity to the public, Avho liave a 
to his services, and have been so 
with those which he has 
alrea^^ performed, as to be little dis- 
posed tdi^nquish their claim to others 
which they may hesreafter receive from 
hini. / . 

It appears, thet'efbre, frpm the above- 
facts, if correctly stated, that Mr. Ad- 
dington's obligations to are not 

of so high a nature as to impose oh him 

" ' ' ' " 

the duty of an eternal pupilage. The 
addition of his naine and talents, to the 
present administration, ^tould|^no doubt, 
.if disembarrassed from those colle^ues 
who formerly urged him to hi§^ wqr^" 
measures, have been accepted with.p|ea- 

, sure. 
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sure; but when he thoiiglit proper lo 
< apitulate for their collective rctuin, it. 
i- fortunate that his proposition was re- 
jocted, as I am persuaded that even his 
powers may be dispensed with without 
loss or injury to the public service*. 

‘ ' • .'“i 

^ See Cursory Remarks upon the ^taie of 
Parties/* where that matter is explali;^/ and whei#^ 
we are told that, previous to the acceptance of the 
present Ministers, they, had the promise of the last of 
a constant, zealous, and aidtive support/* 

The answer to the Cujrsary: Remarks by a more 
accurate Obseiw^,” doea -liot deny the fact of the 
promise, but endeavours to palliate the breach of it. 

In the simply apprehension of the world, as wel! 
as in of statesmen, a promise erf a 

systehiatic support of any administration, goes to all 
th^ir measures, as a systematic opposition means an 
opposition to all measures, which generally very 
honourably fulfilled. But the ener^^ic adjuncts, 
constat, isealous, and active/* remove "all doubt as 
to the haturp of the obligation, and . imply a pledge of 
a ye^.cprdial assistance. The question, therefore, is, 
^pot 'Whether an engagement to such a wide extent 
wad Vise or fiohcstj, but whether it was made ; and 
th^t it w^ mffide is admitted, ft must be admitted 
also to have been brolcen; by Lord nrcnviHc imiiiC' 

, diatf'J''. 
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'X'he talents of Mr. Pitt, if inferred 
from tlieir consequences, as I have be- 
fore observed, are more fitted for dis- 
course than for action. In eloquence, 
indeed, he is unequalled; but after ‘all, 
what is there so admirable in eloquence, 
as to entitle it to the precedence which 
it has usurped over all the other faculties 
of the understanding, which, if dulj 
appreciated, are of infinitely more value, 
as conducing to the happiness of socie- 
ty? at the best it is only a mind of 


fliately, and by Mr. Pitt somewhat later t all this in 
the ordinary habits of political fidelity. 

The reader, v'lio is desirous of Itnowing utore how 
ncgociations of that kind are generaliy conducted, 
and, particularly, how they were, conducted by the 
father of Mr. Pitt, on a like occasion, may have hi, 
curiosity geatified by a perusal of Bubb Boddiugton’s 
Btaiy, edited some twenty years ago, by a Mf. Wind- 
ham, not the Ex-Secretary at W ar, hut dncther of the 
same name, who seems to have bee'n- a very htimest 
man,, with these appropriate mottos : 

Et tout pour laTrippe. — Jtabellais. 

And all for Quarter-Day.— Diaty* 

prompt 



prompt production, whicli, with the aid 
flexible tongue, yields its contents 
with facility. It is not wisdom, though 
it may asshme its type, and is more 
httcd to rule a labble than to guide a . 
state. V 

The orators of antiquity were well hikNirn 
to have been the worst citizens df ^very 
state, and I believe those of modem days 
do not much degenerate from the original 
character. Ofrall tl]» productions of the 
intellect 4eloquence’\ajppears 'to be the 
most vendible. If it remains long in the 
market^ it isliecause too great a price is 
demanded for it, though it often gets, at 
last, more, than it is worth. It is not 
among these minor or venal Hhetpricians 
that 3S€r. Pitt is to be classed is cer- 
tainly, much above all pecuniary price, 
but life is not above ambition! Some oC 
tlie msest heads which this nation ever 
produced, never engaged iia any parUa-> 

I' s? mentary 
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mentary discussion whatever ; whilsr 
Cromwell, avIio is allowed to have been 
a'man of deep project, was never known 
to have uttered three sentences of com- 
mon sense in his life. 


‘■S' 

Jf,^tljercfore this .^ality of eloquence 
iBe CT^So^liltie rear value; in ^thc scicac{- 
of go^^ei^^ent, it is a subject of regret 
thl|.b the’ Ipbunds are ripCprescribed 

to its efFusibhs in Parliamei^, as formerly 
obtained among the club decliaimers of 
this town, who •Nvere%i<ler the salutary re- 
straint’ of the hammer ; for v^ere that the 

I < 

case, the public business wdUId be dis- 
patched with much more espeditibit; than 


at present, and thought would havfe its 
due prefci'chce over words. >' ‘WisiB plans 

.'V'' . ' . ' 

are* the result of judgtnent aud reflection, 
and are matured in the unruffledTVecesscs 
the Cabinet, not iti the tCrnp^t i^ide- • 
ba^^fbr judgment digests its 'meas^ures ’ 
in s^nce : wherfe most iirbCouhd^' it is 


/ the 



tlic most t.'iciturn^ like the cumuit of 
deep waters, which glide their course, 
Avithout murmur or ebullition. The real 
power of the un del’s tanding is disco- 
v’crcd by its palpable effects ; as we re- 
cognize the perfection of the 'inechamsna. 
in llie simplicity of its structure, 
i-egularity of its movements} bot in the' 
loudness of thp noise pToduticed by the 
friction of its parts. 

In th^t respeetj^ bow much superior 
arc our^ present Ministers to those Avho 
preceded them ! Our ears are not impor- 
tuned by elaborate harangues, calculated 
only to perjili^x the minds of an auditory, 
and in their perplexity, to surprise 
sanctions to measui’es wJiicJi would never 
have been, obtained if their objects had 
beqn distinctly discovered. 

Where has more effective w:isdom i^en 
displayed ihap in the military organiza- 
tion of the jkingdom ? Yet was it tra- 
versed 
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versed longer than decency would permii, 
not" only by factious scribblers, but by 
others still more factious ; whose object 
being to embarrass, Oat*e not at what in- 
jury Uiat is to be effected. They pre- 
dicted the total ruin of the country from 
the mcMie* of defence, though 

' IS now considered to be 
so cothj^l^ly effectual, ‘as to excite ar- 
dent WiSibe^pr tlte arrival of the enemy. 
'My wish is, thiat if/they do come, it may 
be in small numbers; for I hol'd Ihe blood 
of my countrymen as bcAng too precious 
to be unnecessarily expehd^? though 
-victory were to be the assured result. : ' 
During the short period, that Mr. Ydrl^ 
wscs possessed Sc^;%he war dej^furtment, he 
dis jdaycd^/isut^* 4fileig|a in ’ the develop- 
ment of his pl^s, aind in hi^^'defence 6f 
; gainst (dl attacks, ^rtet or ob« 
liq^v which wer6 le<i^fed their de- 
strocJtibn, as shewed howiri#t^^l!he 

tion 
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tion had gained by the change in that 
department, and that he M’^as well quali- 
lied for the higher station which he now 
occupies. 

Of Lord Hawkesbury I have not oc- 
casion to say much ; both because he 
has been but little attacked, and because 
he knows well how to defend hiibself. 
His answer to Mr. PitJ;, on the subject 
of Mr. Patten’s motion of censure, was, 
perhaps, the most eloquent reproof that 
right honourable gentleman ever re- 
ceive; and, 1 shall be much mistaken, 
if it readily escapes from a memory so 
tenacious as his, of impressions once 
committed to it. 

Of tlie navy, I can never speak but 
with admiration. It edects all that the 
caution of the enemy permits it to ac- 
complish, notwithstanding the false and 
injurious reports which were circulated 
at the commencement of the war, of the 

nullity 
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nullity ot’ tiiat part of the nationat force. 
It is to he.wisliccl, however, that so imich 
gunpowder liacl not been wasted in the 
boinbardinent of their ports, but that it 
liad been reserved for thp purchase of 
more substantial advantages. Of the 
Fii'st Xtord, who is now charged with its 
admi^staution, 1 do not mean to say more 
than his n^^rits deserve ; for, -I hear nianv 

t V 

murmurs d^inst him, pn the part of those 
who, being a step or two lower in the 
profession, are exposed to morbfications 
which generous spirits can ijl endure. I 
have besides some recollection of charges 
preferred against him during the: late 'smr, 
which were never repelled by any ar^- 
jnenls more i^Jisfactoi'y than a ministerial 


veto ; but as to the clamours excited by 
his reform of the n^val arsenals, they 
confer great credit upon ^ Ihr as 
the reform goes ; and it to be rc- 
l;ed that it shouM extend only to the 

dwtiri 
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dwarf rogues of the State, and cease v;lien 
it meets with gigantic delinquents, too 
gi'cat even for enquiry, and much too 
j>owerful for conviction. There are in 
our red book numerous offices^ with 
which many of our noble families arc 
acquainted, that could be very conve- 
niently spared from its pages, 
being curtailed of their salaries br per- 
quisites, do^vn to a reason^le compen- 
sation for acting services, would greatly 
accommodate the nation, and enable the 
minister to eiconerate altogether that class 
of incomes, which are now only favoured 
Wlih a smaller ratio of contribution. But 
tfiii is departing from my subject. 

When I see such entargy displayed in 
every department of the State, as was 
never before known in this country, and 
behold men prodigal of -their time, , their 
money, and'^t^ir lives, to avert tibe threats 
ened danger,' and. submitting tq such im<- 

portant 
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portant sacriiice", from their contidence 
in an Adniinistratioii whose rule is in 
liarniony with their feelings, I cannot 
conceal my surprise, or repress my in- 
dignation, at finding that there should 
be men so witked, even at this perilous 
juncture, as to think only of their own 
interests, and endeavouring to 
advance Ahem, by depressing us into 
doubt nnd suspicion against those, who 
ought to possess our entire confidence ; 
since with them we must either sink into 


st'rvitude, or rise in glorious. victory. The 
same old hacknied cant of opposition is 
now renewed, that has prevailed atJlLll 
times, and sometimes but with too much 
effect, that tim State is in danger, and 
will be ruined, if our Ministers are not 
removed from their places ; wliich is as 
much ^ to say, in plain Bngtbh, Gen- 
tlemen, take us oldl^mUfters back again, 



Deplorable', 
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Deplorable, indeed, would it be, if 
this nation, formerly so exuberant of 
able men in every department of science, 
should l>e now. so barren of talent, as to 
have what there is of it, limited to Mr. 
Pitt and his frienda, and not to afford 
a second set of Ministers capable of 
conducting our affairs. It would-be a 
libel on nature to accuse her of such a 
niggard partiality ; and however dis- 
posed men mi^lr hsf^ been, on the 
hrst change of the administration to have 
done her that injustice, 1 believe they 
are now very generally recalled from 
thcb^ ^Tor, to a fall persuasion, that 
they possess in their present Ministers 
every thing they could c|lei^e, but the 
power of rectifying the mistakes of their 
predeq^ors. 

Privations we must suffer, but, iir suf- 
fering, let it be recollected to whom we 
arc indebted for them : that it is hot to 

those 
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those, who arc now in place, thonah thc'y 
impose them, but to those who occfi - 
sioned the necessity, and <’ntailed it as a 
legacy on succeeding generations- 11' wc 
owe five hundred millions, three hundred 
of them were incurred by Mr. Pitt. If 
out , taxes are of that magnitude, as not 
only tO: extract from us all our comforts. 
but to oblige us to a rigorous observance 
of l<^t. throughout the year, it is the late 
administration have placed us in 

•that distressing predicament. If wc en- 
tertain five hundred thousand armed 
men, thev are no more than the rclath'e 
situation of France to this country now 
imperiously . ,xccjuircs. In short,' -what- 
ever eVils -we^ilovv suffer, or hereafter may 
suffer, are to be. fairly inputed to those 
who first raised, and then left us buffeted 
by. the tempest to the pilot -who, in- 
stead of < conducting thfc ship safely into 
harbour, as the .song has falsely ^alleged, 

quitted 



‘ her during tlie storm, and taking 

to cock-boat, arrived saf<&ly at the 
Chnque ports, fVoin avIicdcc looking out 
and seeding the vessel 3'et escaped from 
'^luj>vvreck, kindly proposes to resume 
the command, provided he may be ac- 
eompanied by his old crew ; but never 
shall he have my vote until acquitted hy 
the sentence of a crtilrt-martial, for his 
tbrmer dereliction ! nor even ’then, liov - 
ever contrite lie riiay appear ; for though 
penitence may atpne for sin, it cannot 
inspire hope,* or afford a well-grounded 
assurance that our affairs would be 
better managed by them than they have’ 
before been. ^ * 

No! no! let me not -those who 
have been tried and miscaiided. If I am 
to sufifer the yoke, let it be from hands 
that impose it with little violence. Such 
are our present ministers. Their systeto 
comprii^s nothing of vexation. In mti^tiy 

instances 
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iastances they have condessccnded even 
to public opinion ; and wise have tjicy 
been in so doing ; for, by slight sacri- 
fices, they have obtained the solid benefit 
of a chearful acquiescence to every mea- 
sure which it lias be^ found neccsssary 
to Xirge to execulion. 

' x. 

Tills, facility of concession has, how- 
ever, bes^ made a subject of reproach 
by tlwair entatnies ; aiid the case of Mr*^ 
Horne Tooke's n^bcsewtalive eligibility, 
particularly so to Mr; 4<ddington ; but, if 
any single circumstance m tfee c«^^uct of 
that gentleman^ could have intpressed me 
a de$<iaire opinion of his temper and 
wisdom* that Ulone would have done it : 
for supposh^’lthc right ^of exclusion of 
Mr. Tooke to been as clear in par" 
Uamentary principle, as it obscure 
and dubious* yet aa the prec^euts on 
which it was grounded were to be drawn 
from the remoteatauuals of tlmt asaembly* 

and 
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and in their application might have pro- 
duced much heat in the house; it was 
better to get rid of the question, as he 
tlid, by a delaratory law, Avliich estoblish- 
ed the clerical disability in future, though 
it left Mr. Tooke in possession of his seat 
for the short residue of the Parliament. 
Surely this was not too much to be done, 
even in respect to the feelings of a gciitle- 
man, who; like the Parthians, is form!- 
dable in his retreat, whose estraor- 
dinary endowments -^duld almost, apolo- 
gise for the * violation of an admitted 
principle. . ... 

That the late Ministry were without 
any weaknesses of this kind .must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged. ; V iSTever were 
they known to have Fela3£^ from a pur- 
pose which they had once resolved upon, 
in deference to the popular wish, however 
t^nperately expressed. They ruled as 
if they' thought the true art of ruling 

consisted 
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consisted in opposing every desire of 
the people. 

Another objection has been made to 
Mr. Addmgton, that he is not of illus- 
trious extraction ; and many witty allu- 
sions hayc been made to the profession 
of his father. Mr. Addington ought to 
fbel grateful for thei- honour derived to 
him from a parent who adorned the 
liberal ^profession which , he practised. 
He wm the friend of the father of Mr» 
Pitt, and his greatiS^ «Olace when smitten 
with pain and afBicdon in *the declining 
years of his illustrious life. Jlnt alas I 
what earthly friendships can resist the 
foriSB of ; p^tical competition ? Mr. 
Addington l^ing the misfortune to 
please the King and. the People ; and, 
to become a Minister, miij»|; no longer 
indulge the hope of having the son of 
his father’s fitrend for his friend. The 
hereditary union ds dissolved, and all 


must 
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itiiist yield to the rankling jealously of 
^tate ambition 1 ! ! 

Hut if not to be noble be a reproach, 
how long is it since the fumiiy of Pitt 
luivc escai')ed it? Two generations Have 
not yet elapsed since that auspicious 
<'poch ; and the reproach to Mr, Adding- 
ton, if any, may easily be effaced by the 
same royal favour which advanced him, 
to. the emiiiieiioe he now and 

HEumly nC l^tt the title by which 
they- are v, 

BiithiH oouiUary'^fticH at tins* where ta- 
have their due estimation, 
it li^pipt imeftaiy that Mr, Addington, 
iMigve shoiiid^be a X^ord. 
The Hetther of Mr. Pitt 90^ could be 
tittle, bat he was Iomt when he 

l3i^caiy).e oac, than he li»d di>eeit when a 
ConuiM»eec. An advance to the Peerage 
has general^ hec^^K^tiaidered^is a retreat 

w t from 
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from utility, and an honorary superannu- 
ation. 

Another reproach has been made to 
]VJr. Adflhigton, that, in the day of his 
jn’osperity, he is, not unmindful of those 
who were endeared to him in hi^ youth* 
that he has remerabered his friends, and 
promoted his relations. 

"What brother, nho was not destitute 
of tltc most natural feelings of humanity* 
ever refused so to dp* urhen lU9 frieikis and 
relations were inc*n of iaknts and merit, as 
those of Mr, Addinglon jare Cfn}fe$ded 
to be ? ITas not every Minis- 

ter done the same? T)id not dPitfc 
jmmcle for his brother ? and docs he not 
decline a power that now courts him, 
bi’causc his friends and relations arc not 
to parUike it with him ? Did ti<^t I'jord 
^Melville extend histendcniCB&i^tiljfartheiv 
Jiid embracing a whole c«>untry with luft 

fhitdmal 
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fraternal arms, monopolize the patronage 
of three Kingdoms, and the two Indies 
to their use ? 

Let us hear no more then of reproaches 
like these, which have no better founda- 
tion than captious malignity, or ambi- 
tious selfishness, eager to injure, but im- 
potent to effect its desire. The public 
will esteem Mr. Addington the more for 
identifying himself with them, for par- 
taking their feelings, and respecting their 
prejudices. One cauae of quarrel only 
they It^y^ with him, and that is for ex- 
tending the influence of the crown ; for 
as the most valuable prerogative of a 
Prince is to be beloved by his subjects, 
Mr. Addington has, witliin the short' 
]^(;riod of three years, carried that much 
further than any of his predecessors du- 
ring the late, or present reign, were ever 
able to do. The mildness of the present 
administration has conciliated the affec- 
tions 



tlons of the whole people to Ihshr Sove^ 
reign; and ii is in gratitll^ for the 
happiness Avliich we enjoy, i^iat % com- 
mit these pages to the preal. Mt. Ad- 
dington knows me not, nor have i ever 
seen liim Uut in the * Speaker's clif^;. 1 
am not ivithin the reach of his remunera- 
tions were he disposed to afford them to 
me. I am too unambitiousr to court 
distinctions, too old to solicit a place, 
and too rich to want a dinner ; and the 
praises which I givd to him and his col- 
leagues, if worth =aoy tl^g, wpe'gratui- 
tomdy conferred, not Inahotlied by a 
bribe. ^ 


FINIS, 
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TO TUX 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 

IIEJVM.T ^JDJDHJVGTOJV^ 

FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE TREASURY, 


&c. 


Sir, 


If your principal friends and 
well-wishers have represented your cha- 
racter with as much truth as ability, and 
the portrait they have exhibited be not a 
mere design, without resemblance to na- 
ture, you will not consider every man as 
your enemy, who will not, or cannot flatter 
you *, nor despise, nor resent any attempt to 
bo of service^ because it is free from servility. 

' . You 
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You must have observed, Mr. Addington, 

in the conduct of some of your predc- 

♦ 

cessors, and you have doubtless remem- 
bered to your own advantage, how unpro- 
htable and absurd it is to add insolence to 
power, and to think it a part of greatness 
to be hated. ] untlerstand that you arc 
happier in your disposition, more manly 
in your friendshijis, more generous in your 
sentiments, and that to the frankness and 
])robity of your public character, you join 
the virtues and the manners of elegant and 
domestic life — May these 'good qualities of 
your nature, Sir, be neither corrupted by 
honours and success, nor soured by dis- 
appointment and ingratitude ! 

The following reflections arc intended 
with much good-will to j’^ou and 3’^our ad- 
ministration ; but I am far from promising 
that cv'cr^'^ shall sooth your vanity', or 

promote ^’^our wishes, or coincide with your 
opinions. 1 cannot be your friend and 
j’our flatterer too. ^ 


I thiniv. 
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I think, however, that these remarks 
I will, j^erhaps, do some service ; other- 
wise, in the present danger and incon- 
venience of our . public circumstances, I 
should not think it warrantable to inter- 
fere. 

I have the Honour to be, 

Sir, 

&c. See. 

A N£AS. OBSERVER. 

London, Sept. 

1803 - 




A PEW 


CURSORY REMARKS, 

8^c. Sfc. 


J. HE surprise and consternation Avuth Avhicli 
the public received intelligence of the resigna- 
tion of his Majesty’s late Ministers, in Febru- 
ary 1801 , are not yet forgotten. The state of 
the country atvhat time, and in consequence of 
that event, forms one of the most extraordinaiy 
and memovabk epochas of its history. 

Fatigued, discouraged, and almost exhausted, 
Avith the etforSs, e\cnts, and byrthens, of nine 
years of the revolutionary Ai'ar, it was in A'^ain 
that the nation cndeav()ured Avith straining eyes 
to gather a ray of hope in that vast horizon 
where the Sun of Peace seemed set for ever. 
The flashes of victory itself thrcAv but a trem- 
bling and meteor light, too feeble to pierce the 
darkness that seemed to brood over Europe. 

Deserted by every ally (but such as were our 
burthen and our weakness) Ave had seen the 

subju- 
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subjugation of the best half of the Continent 
ratified at Luneville. Tlie strength, the spirit, 
and the character of the House of Austria were 
subdued and broken ; and its mutilated power 
removed as it were by the fabulous spell of an 
enchanter, from the Banks of the Scheldt and 
Bhine, to the distant shores of the Adriatic. 
The German Empire, a shapeless and inanimate 
mass, already mulcted and amerced of some of 
its fairest' principalities, awaited the consumma- 
tion of its fate at Ratisbon, in the silence of 
despair ; while the King of Prussia, without a 
body of nobility, of prelates, or of magistrates, 
and appearing only to command his corrupted 
generals, and jacobin court, was glad to be 
bribed into a system which he had neither the 
courage nor the power to resist. So much wiser 
is it in the present constitution of the world, to 
seem trcaclierous, ambitious, profligate, any 
thing — than weak. 

Russia, who^ gallant armies had so lately 
combated, at our side, under the influence of 
her unhappy Czar, ami of the more insane and 
«lerange<l spirit of commercial avarice and fraud, 
now appearetl against us at the head of a mighty 
confederation in the North ; British blood had 
stained the channel, and the quarrel had been 
compromised without satisfaction or atonement 
by an evasive and disgraceful convention, signed 
at Copenhagen in the presence of our fleet ! 

Th ’ 
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The, rest of the Continent was France — Spain, 
Italy, Piedmont, §Mdsserland, the courses of the 
Lower Uhine into the ocean, the Seven United 
Provinces, the Low .Countries Mere absorbed. 
13y treaty or hy terror, by ir.flaence or by force, 
they had become members and departnrents of 
the great nation; their .shijjs, their soldiers, their 
commerce, and their revenues, were at her dis- 
posal ; and a power so enormous as was never yet 
concentrated by any league or confederation of 
independent sovereigns and states, M'as now 
amassed and eonv'ergetl in a single arm; flashed 
with victory, goaded l>y disappointments, and 
directed hy rancouj; and ambition against the 
shores of Great Britain. What part of the civi- 
lized Avcw'lil was^ there not in arms against us, 
or preparing to arm, when the late ministers 
gave in their resignation? 

Was our domestic state more happy or serene, 

ami our internal position more smooth and 

favourable for the retreat of niiiiinisters, weary, 

no doubt, of the fatig'ues of oftiee, and cloyed 

with the duration of their power? I throw a 

veil over the malady of our beloved Sovereign, 

who never gave pain to his subjects but when 

thev trembled for his life. But tbe future his- 
%/ 

torian of this eventful era will make it his care 
to.dsvell upon a calamit 3 " Mliich heigjitrned 
every terror in our circumstance, and more than 
redoubled every other calamity. The arti- 
fices 
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iices of party and the unhappy success of so 
many expensive expeditions, had entirely dis- 
couraged and indisposed the country towards 
oifensive operations ; and the unfortunate orders 
which had caused the violation of the Treaty 
of El-Arischy and (at the expence of the mas- 
sacre of the Turkish army) detained the con- 
querors of Egypt in that important province, 
had created the highest distrust and dissatis- 
faction as to the conduct of the war, and the 
capacity of the persons entrusted with it. The 
war itself, too, of which the true nature and 
character, had been early mistaken *, and of 
which the principle and objects had so repeatedly 
appeared to change, had now grown unpopular 
and hopeless ; witness the single disappqintment 
received at Ferrol, which caused^ore discontent 
and despondency than, at earlier periods of the 
war, had arisen from all our mistakes and mis- 
fortunes in St. Domingo, Corsica, Quiberon, and 
North-Holland. An expedition, indeed, was 
prepared to retrieve our master-error in Egypt, 
and a fleet to assist our negotiations with the 
Northern Powers : but in describing the period 
I have undertaken, it wcre*nnjust to dissemble, 
that no minister could have been sanguine 
enough to expect their success. In the Baltic, 
a fleet had already appeared under the command 
of Admiral Dickson, to support a demand of sa- 

* At Valenciennes and Dunldrk. 
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tisfaction for the injury we had reeeived in our 
own seas, from a Danish frigate (the Freya). 
Thatcgallant Admiral however had no orders 
which could save him the pain of witnessing, 
and Lord Whitworth no instructions which could 
spare him the necessity of signing, a treaty of 
Adjournment^ at the expense of some implied 
and virtual admissions *, which, in happier 
times, could never have been extorted from a 
British Cabinet. As to the recovery of Eg^pt, 
even now that it has pleased Providence to bless 
the valour of his Majesty’s arms with such glo- 
rious success, it is impossible to deny the great 
inadequacy, shall I say, or the total incompe- 
tency of that expedition to its object ; or to 
think that it deserved or could have been 
crowned with victory, according to human 
computation and probability f. These rcmarka 
are not voluntary, much less designed to mor- 
tify the vanity of any statesman, or to defeat 
the political post-Zimimum, by which the late 
Government now claims to enter upon the 
merit of that most happy and stupendous 
service; but it is impossible to describe with 
fidelity the period in question, without record- 
ing the truth of circumstances, and the just 
opinion and apprehensions of the time. I en- 

*> See the Convention of Copenhagen, 1800 . 

't Vide Memoir* of the Egyptian Expedition, by Sir Robert 
Wilson. 
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tertain great respect for the noble Lord, who 
was Uie author of the expedition ; but I hope he 
will allow me, without offence, to sajv, with 
good Captain Fluellen — “Upon my conscience, 
God Almighty did us some serv'ice,” 

In this complicated predicament of evil and 
despondency, with every part of Europe hostile 
to oar interests, and preparing to annoy us ; 
without a distinct end or remaining object in 
the war ; our expeditions hc^eless ; our burthens 
pressing and severe ; our enemy flushed with 
insolence and success, and galled by recent in- 
sult and repulse; our Sovereign indisposed and 
incapable of administering the affairs of his 
government ; what hope or faint speculation of 
peace remained, what part of our affairs ap- 
peared retrievable? Do I ovefeharge or distort 
the picture ? I appeal to the memory of all the 
country, who am myself a witness of its situa- 
tion and its despair ! 

It was at such a moment, that his Majesty’s 
late Ministers * thought proper to retire from 
his service ; and that he was graciously pleased 
to call Mr. Addington to his councils. The 
melancholy event, and the -^period of doubt, dif- 
ficulty, and danger, which intervened before 

* Messrs. Pitt, Windham, and Dundas ; the Lords Gren- 
ville, Spencer, and (after what his Court, I believe, trails, 
technically, an Interlocutory or t<wa) the Lord Chancellor 
Rosslyn. 

f'liS 
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this and the other arrangements could be com- 
pleted, are too painful, and too fresh in the me- 
morjr for it to be necessary to relate. It was 
only upon his Majesty’s most happy and provi- 
dential recovery, that the nation could clearly 
know who were his servants. 

It quickly appeared, however, that the best 
understanding prevailed between the seceders 
and their successors, who were indeed re- 
proached with it as a weakness and a crime ; 
but as the country dreaded nothing so much as 
falling under the conduct of Messrs. Fox, Grey, 
and the party of the Opposition, it derived con- 
solation from the panegyric of the new Minis- 
ters pronounced by *Mr. Pitt, in the House of 
Commons ; and from the certainty of their being 
firmly supported* by all the zeal, influence, and 
ability of their predecessors. 

The public felt all the hazard and difficultj' 
of their situation; and the courage and self- 
devotedness with which they had succeeded 
to the posts of danger, Avere the topics of admi- 
ration and applause. As yet no ambition had 
discovered itself bold enough to envy a situation 
which certainly was not a bed of roses and 
honours which promised to Avither before their 
bloom. The very character which was drawn of 
Mr. Addington and his colleagues, by the masterly 
hand of Mr. Pitt, was in no instance so worth a' 
of remark and approbation, as in the strong A'ir- 

tual 
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tiial confession it involved, of the difficultids 
and dangers of the situation in ^^hich he had 
left the govetnment ; and the silfcnt reproachefs 
he was indirectly admitting in the case that he 
could be supposed to have bCeii capable of re- 
tiring at such a moment, without a perfect con- 
fidence and satisfaction, that the King had been 
able to supply his place with a fit and suffi- 
cient government. Yet we shall sooti find a 
very <llfferent picture, both of the Ministers 
and the state of the country, exhibited in the 
llouse of Commons, by the bosom friend of the 
right honourable gentleman. 

If the private character of the new Govern- 
ment, and the great sacrifice of ease, security, 
and permanent dignity, which the principal per- 
son had not hesitated to make* ' exempted them 
from suspicion of vanity or ambitioii, in the as- 
sumption of stations of so much responsibility, 
yet as Ministers their ability was untried. The 
resignations had taken the nation by surprise^ 
and a general sentiment of doubt and despon- 
dency jjievailed. So long accustomed to look 
up to Mr. Pitt, they thought that Troy could 
be defendetl by no otlier arm. It was true, 
indeed, that his popularity had materially suf- 
fered by abandoning the rCius of gov't riiment in 
so questionable a manner at so terrible a • 

but posterity will judge what must have been, 
the attachment and affection of the coc itry 

fox 
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for that Minister, what its opinion of his talents 
and his virtues (while they were entire,) since 
indignant as it was at his retreat, it still regarded 
his advice as the best hope of the state, and the 
new ministers as firm and secure behind the ruins 
of his reputation ! 

Quanta — Roma fuit ipsa ruina docet* 

It could not however happen that this fri«id- 
ship and support should be entirely advanta- 
geous without any alloy or diminution. The 
])arty of the Old Opposition had taken occasion 
Jto treat the government with affected pity and 
contempt, as the mere creatures or substitutes 
of their predecessors ; they pretended to con- 
sider the administration as in commission ; and, 
as far arf can be .collected from their conduct, 
they had in truth so little opinion of its sta- 
bility, as to resolve upon giving it a temporary 
support and assistance, rather than press it too 
fast, and before they were ready to profit of it, 
to its inevitable dissolution. Under these au- 
spices did the King’s servants return to Parlia- 
ment from their elections. They had the con- 
fidence of their Sovereign — the extreme good 
will and approbation of the public, but depressed 
by considerable anxiety and doubts of their 
sufficiency — the support of the resigners — aii4 
their o^vn weakness to defend them. 

Of their own motive, conduct, and principle, 

B it 
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it is necessary to say a few, and but a very few, 
words. They had not coveted their employ- 
ments, they had not intrigued for them, they 
had not obtained them by parliamentary or 
popular arts. Their sovereign, in a crisis of 
extreme exigency and danger, had claimed 
their services, and they knew their duty. But, 
in obeying the commands of their master, they 
had felt and were deeply penetrated with the 
impossibility of serving him and their country 
in the great necessity of the time, if that vast 
mass of talents, information, and influence, over 
which Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville presided, 
were not only suddenly 'withdrawn from the 
support of his majesty’s government, but cou- 
^•erted into an opposing, or even a neutral force. 
Whatever may be the difficvrlty and 'the deli- 
cacy, (for they are extreme) of the*poiiit I am 
treating, I think it indispensable to speak with 
courage and with perspicuity ; and I challenge 
the illustrious persons I have just named to 
controvert the fact or the spirit of a statement, 
which it is important to the present, and to 
future ages, to place beyond controversy and 
dispute. I must take ty^on me, therefore, to 
aver, that his Majesty's most gracious offer of 
his confidence to Mr. Addington, could not 
have been, and was xot definitively accepted, 
until a solemn authentic pledge of honour had 
been given by the late ]\linisters, for their 

” CON- 
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CONSTANT, ACTIVE, and 2EAZ.OVS SUE- 

|TORT.” I do assert that Mr. Pitt and Lord 
GR£NdiriLZ,£ * did sacredly and solemnly enter 
into this exact engagement, and in this precise 
form of words — You think with Hamlet, “the 
lady promises too much Oh ! but she ’ll ke^ 
her word!” 

It must not be concealed, however, that even 
at this very moment of inauguration, the public 
might have discovered some germs and seeds of 
future difference and dissention. There was 
something in the very promise of support, and 
hi the character of the parties, which, to a near 
observer, looked like an implied condition that 
this support should never cease to be necessary, 
and that qjinisters should never attempt to stand 
upon their own gfound, and their own merits. 
Those at least, who could best decypher poK-r 
tical characters, made use of this key ; by 
which, reducing the mysterious contract into 
vulgar letters, they read plainly that the Minis- 
ters would be supported by their predecessors. 
Just as long as they could be considered as 
weak, incapable!; and deciduous — as long as 
they could be hourly displaced they would be 
hourly upheld and assisted ; but if they should 

* Lord Grenville has been reminded of this promise more 
than once by the Lords Pelham and Hobart— but his Lordship 

leviter curare videtur 

Quopromissa eadunt et somnia Pythagoraea* 

attempt 
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attempt ta walk iritliout the leading string — 
if they should have the presumption to appear 
qualified for their offices, or to be succe^aful m 
any of their measures — ^if they should dare to be 
firm, prudent, virtuous, or fortunate, or to lay 
any claim to any merit, or attempt by any means 
to procure the esteem or confidence of the coun- 
try, then these acts should cancel the agreement, 
as contrary to its spirit and true meaning, and 
they should instantly be treated as rivals and 
enemies I 

The House of Commons, I think, at this 
time, must be divided into four or five parties. 
The Ministers were as yet untried, and had taken 
their ground with singular modesty, appealing' 
only to the future opiition of the public upon 
the measures they should pursue, and desiring to 
be judged of by their actions. The Old Opposi- 
tion, thotigh bciit upon peace, or pacific demon- 
strations, was now evidently neither unanimous 
ill principle, nor united in tactics. Messrs. Wind- 
ham, Grenville, and their followers, were adverse 
to peace altogether — Mr. Pitt, himself an host, 
supported Ministers openly, and perhaps offici- 
ously — Mr. Pitt’s friends, without the trouble of 
aiM^lic principle, or rule of conduct, were con- 
titw^lly employed in decrying and discrediting 
tIUi bneasurcs of Ministers, sneering at their per- 
sons, and foreboding their dismission. 

In this corner of the House, one continually 

heard. 
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heard, ia loud whispers, of their incapacity 
and presumption in having taken their situa<- 
tions, <vhile, from another bench, they were 
openly branded as the mere puppiets and substi- 
tutes of the persons to whom they had presumed 
to succeed. , 

It appeared as if the friends of the ex-ministry 
would have liked better to have left his Majesty 
altogether without a cabinet, and that for sqme 
reason or other, they would have preferred tO 
see the kingdom ungoverned, and the King’s 
sides naked in the anarchy. A painful obscu- 
rity hung over the motives of the resignations ; 
the causes assigned w^re so from obtaining 
credit with the public, and were so inadequate 
to the ei&ct, that a noble Lord, connected with 
both administrations, and whose principal cha- 
racteristic and device are political prudence, 
bad not scrupled to treat of them as “ myste- 
rious and the temerity of vulgar irresponsible 
judgments, proceeding upon the hint, had , 
unequivocally ascribed tlmm to despondency 
and apprehension. 

When they heard the friends of a ministry, 
whose retreat they attributed to despair, accuse 
the persons of presumption, who had the courage 
to assume tire guidance of affairs in their plac^ 
the public inferred that it must be presumption 
and audacity to entertain the least hope of 
saving the country, for they not believe 

that 
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that things had of late been so wisely, or so 
prosperously conducted, as to render it pre- 
sumptuous in any set of ministers to bo^e thVy 
should be able to conduct the business of go- 
vernment with equal prudence, economy, or 
success. 

Had this sentiment been confined to these 
kingdoms, perhaps the ministers might have 
found no great difficulty in recovering the peo- 
ple from its effects. But unfortunately the same 
motives were attributed abroad to the conduct 
of their predecessors, whose retreat was consi- 
dered, both by the government of France and 
the neutral powers of the Continent, as a virtual 
confession of the inability of the country to 
persist in the war, so that they had the misfortune 
to retire, arid the new servants of the Crown to 
succeed under the imputation that the former 
possessed no ability of making peace, and the 
latter no means of continuing the war •. Under 
these fatal impressions of the public mind, both 
at home and abroad, was Lord Hawkesbury 
obliged to submit the first overtures for a treaty, 
which appeared to all men almost impossible 
to be obtained upon any^terms short of ruin and 
disgrace ; but to which M-e were at length hap- 
pily conducted by the pacification of the neu- 

* It was even believed that the late ministers had been 
long divided upon this point, an opinion which subsequent 
events appear to have justified* 
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tral powers in the Baltic, after the glorious bat- 
tle off Copenhagen*, and by the reeorery of 
the "I’reaty of El-Arisch^ which was the con- 
sequence of a series of unhoped-for victories in 

Egypt t- 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits 
of the preliminary or definitive treaties % nor 
do I otherwise allude to these or any other 
public transactions than as I find them con- 
nected with the conduct or character of parties. 
It is fresh in the recollection of the public, that 
upon the peace a difference of sentiment imme- 
diately appeared amongst the late ministers, so 
serious and impoftaht as not only to authorize 
and confirm the opinion which I have said 
had prevailed •qf there having long existed a 
schism in their cabinet upon that question, but 
to make it appear for ever impossible for them 
to act together again in any political . union 
whatsoever. No parties, no principles could be 
more distinct and discordant, than those of Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville, with their several par- 
tizans of the old ministry. The first gave his 
entire approbation and support to the treaty', 
the latter omitted no species or excess of blame 
and condemnation. Indeed, in the course of 
the contention, a fact came out of so extraordi- 


* April 2d. + Alexatjdria capitulated September 2d. 

March 25, 1801, and 0£l. I, 1801. 
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nary a nature, that although not strictly within 
the period to which I have confined this dis- 
course, it appears to me too much connected 
with the object of it, and intrinsically of too 
much curiosity and interest, to be misplaced 
here, or any where. 

I have already adverted to the disadvantage 
under which Ministers had been obliged to open 
the Treaty. The resignations were interpreted 
as signals of distress ; and the unfortunate 
negotiations at Lisi.e, confined and circum- 
scribed every project or overture they could ha- ^ 
zard^ Could Mr. Addington propose terms less 
favourable to Bonaparte, than Lord Grenville 
had offered to Barras and Reubell ? Would 
France, now that one half of the Continent lay 
prostrate at her foot, by the 'I'reaty of Lune- 
ville ; mistress of Egypt ; and stirring up a 
confederation of Kings from the bosom of the 
North, accept conditions less glorious or pro- 
fitable, than we had oflered her at the moment 
of one of her revolutions *, while the powers 
of Europe were unbroken, and ready to renew 
the war at our side? The projet of Lisle 
therefore was a circle, out^f which the suc- 
cessors of Lord Grenville could not tread, and 
they could no otherwise hope to obtain even 
those terms in the preset predicament of the 

* Septensber 4, 1797. 
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country, than as they had been demonstrably 
ii^ferioT and inadequate to its condition, at the 
time they were <)lfercd. 

Notwithstanding that so early as the treaty 
concludetl Avith the Court of St. Petecsburgh*, 
the great talents of Lord Orenville had been em- 
ployed upon a sp>eech and a pamphlet, in 'Which 
he endeavoured to oppose, discredit, and stig^ 
matize, with every species of acrimony and con- 
tempt, those Ministers to whom he had so lately 
engaged his constant^ zealous, and active sup^ 
port, the public now beheld with something 
more than astonishment, the same powers of elo- 
quence, the same industry, and the same spirit 
exerted to induce Parliament to pronounce a 
censure upon a treaty of peace, drawn up upon 
his OM'n model, and almost copied from his own 
hand ! During these discussions, Mr. Wind- 
ham, who now took the lead in tJie opposition 
in the other House, made the important confi^s- 
sion, that he had always disapproved of the pro- 
ject offered by his Lordship to the French Di- 
rectory ; and had ahvays condemned these ne- 
gotiations in his mind, to which, as a member 
of the Cabinet, he had outwardly lent his name, 
credit, and responsibility, and which he had 
constantly defended in Parliament. Neither 
did this confession appear officious but indis- 
pensable ; for Mr. Windham felt the glaring 

* June 5, ISOI. 
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inconsistency of opposing the peace, and ap- 
proving of the project. He knew that the basis 
of the Treaty of Amiens was traced at'X.isife; 
he knew that it had been made more favour- 
able for. this country, under circumstances more 
unfavourable ; he kncM^that his colleagues had 
not hoped to obtain the whole of their projet ; 
and that in every negotiation something must 
be abandoned, and something conceded from the 
conditions of the overture. He knew that if it 
were contended, that he and his colleagues 
would not have departed from their projet in a 
single tittle, it followed that it had not been a 
project, but an ultimatum ; and that a courier 
had been more properly charged with it, than a 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Before, therefore, he 
would venture to condemn Lord Cornwallis’s 
Treaty, with just regard to his own character 
he took care to disclaim and disavow his part in 
Lord Malmsbury’s Negociation. Do I con- 
demn the right honourable gentleman for this 
conduct ? not certainly for leaving all the ho- 
nour of the negotiations at Lisle to Lord Gren- 
ville ; not certainly for protecting his own repu- 
tation, although in so dding he shewed little 
regard for that of his noble colleague, in the late 
Cabinet anti present Opposition, whose incon- 
sistency he was cruelly holding up to derision ; 
but I confess, I am at a loss to conceive, what 
greater necessity existed now for his censuring 

the 
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the peace of Amiens, of whicK the guilt and re»- 

5 roach (if there were any) did not attach. and 
'ere dot imputed to him, than he could discover 
in 1797, when his just portion of the opprobrium 
of the negotiations at Lisle, was openly fixed upon 
his head. I have heard this gentleman applauded 
by his friends to the very echoj for his consist- 
ency and manliness of conduct. Doubtless, by 
the side of Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham has 
some advantage ! but positive qualities are nei- 
ther dependant upon comparisons nor contrasts, 
nor is a man therefore a dwarf because he hap- 
pens to stand by a giant. As Mr. Windham is 
now at the head of a party, and of a great 
political principle, it may be fitting to enquire 
a little into th^ truth and warrant of a title so 
high and so rare ! 

Is it consistent (with what is it consistent) to 
oppose a measure in the Council, and approve it 
in the House of Commons ? To appear for peace, 
and condemn it ; to defend negotiations, and 
lament them ; to think war only can save the 
country, and be part of a ministry eternally 
straining after treaties ? Is it consistent to have 
been silent at Lisle, and vociferous at Amiens — 
to be neutral in power, and violent out of it — 
to conceal opinions as a Minister, and promulge 
them as the head of a party ? — Are these, I ask, 
the qualities and distinctive marks of a man 
of place — a man of time — a man of circumstan- 
ces — 
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■ces — a. man of convenience — or the masculine, 
firm, consistent, unalterable character of Mr. 
Windham ? •’I 

In pursuing the subject of these remarks, we 
shall have the misfortune to see the right ho- 
nourable gentleman in full fruition of his vow, 
and the kingdom replunged into a war, which 
no policy, no human prudence, no moderation, 
no forbearance, could advert. Shall we find him 
c^tnsistent then ? Shall we hear his voice cheer- 
ing tne country, inspiring confidence in the 
government, heroic ardour and self-devotedness 
in the people? Shall we behold him arraying 
the forces, balloting the militia, calling out the 
volunteers? Will he impose silence upon the 
factions by his eloquence, b^ishing delays, 
and conquering obstacles by the vigour of his 
mind ? Giving the lesson and example of pub- 
lic virtue, and acting the glorious part of a 
patriot-statesman, the disciple of Burke ? 

The Ministers were confident of having de- 
served well ; they had obtained a peace for the 
country, beyond the hopes of the wise^ and 
the most sanguine of their weU-wishem, and 
they had arrived at it b;^ the gate of victory 
and success. During the short period of their 
poAver, the battles of Algeziras and Copen- 
hagen had crowned the rostral column, and 
completed the glorious blazon of our naval en- 
terprize and success. But the recovery of the 
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treaty of El-Arisehy in consequence of the de> 
cLded superiority of his Majesty’s troops and 
^ommanders over the pretended invincible gene- 
rals and armies of France, gave a character to 
the peace, more desirable, more incalculably 
valuable, than Malta, Trinidad, Ceylon, or all 
the territorial acquisitions nrhich could have 
been obtained by the utmost happiness of diplo- 
matic ingenuity *. 

It has been already observed, that Mr. Fox, 
and the whole of the Old Opposition party, as it 
is henceforward to be called, thought it their 
.policy to approve unequivocally of the peace. 
How could they do otherwise .? They had uni- 
formly invoked and demanded peace at every 
expense and at every sacrifice ; and they had 
determihed besides to give a little encourage- 
ment to the substitute administration, in the 
hope that it might open the way to a better 
understanding in certain cases, and at any rate 
for the satisfaction of mortifying the resigners, 
and rendering their promised, but always equi- 

• I should, (with more leisure) have little hesitation in main, 
taining the paradox, that at Amiens it would have been possible 
to render back more to the First Consul and his allies, after 
our victories in Egypt than before them ; because, from hence- 
forward, our established superiority in the field, as well as 
upon the ocean, enabled us to risk more without palpable 
imprudence, to confide more in ourselves, and less in distant 
fortresses and external defence ; and, finally, to try the 
** Grand Experiment of Peace," with better auspices, and 
more certain resources in ourselves. 
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vocal assistance, less important and meritorious* 

1 do not know that it is necessary to the present 
subject, for me to occupy much more of the tim^ 
and redexion of the public upon the state and 
politics of parties, at this period. It is possible 
some Individuals *'had deeper designs and clearer 
objects in view. But as brevity is a great part 
of my design, I think this short recapitulation 
will be sufhcient. 

Mr. Pitt unequivocally approved the peace — 
Mr. Windham, the Grenvilles, and their adher-* 
ents, as decidedly affected to lamentand condemn 
it — while the personal friends of Mr. Pitt, and- 
the members most attached and devoted to him 
by the habits of private life, took the liberty of 
disclaiming him for their leader, and indulged 
in every species of rancour, maljoe, and Hostility, 
against the person who had had the presumption 
to fill Ills vacant place in the Cabinet. Of this 
party, Mr. Canning, if not the founder, had the 
reputation of being the leader \ and as 1 have 
now arrived at the dissolution of the last parlia- 

* Mr. Tierney has succeeded. Reports' have not been 
wanting, nor do I believe that Mr. Grey and Lord Moira 
would have proved inexorable if atty^<verturei had been made ; 
but, the fact is otherwise. It is to be observed that Mr* 
Grey, had taken many occasions of distinguishing his parlia^ 
mentary opposition from that of Mr. Fox. With regard to 
Government, as connected with parties, the friendship of Mr. 
Pitt, and his return to the Cabinet, were its favourite, and 
(I imagine) its exclusive reliance and desire. 
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ment *, I take the opportunity of submitting a 
^ew reflections upon the influence they had upon 
public opinion, the doubts, anxiety, and spe- 
culatidn which they nourished and kept alive, 
and the disagreeable insinuations and suspicions, 
they originated against the purity of the high 
character, whose wishes and interests they were 
supposed best to understand, and to whose per* 
son they were exclusively devoted. 

It appeared from the eager resentments of 
these zealous partizans, in the first place, that 
they disapproved of the conduct of their patron, 
in having resigned the seals of his office ; — 
and that with his place he had lost that in* 
fluence and authority over their minds, which 
had hitherto commanded their approbation or 
acquiescence ; |hat they chose now to think 
and speak for themselves, to condemn his ar- 
rangements, to ridicule his friendships, and to 
attack the measures, and the men he sup- 
ported. Then again, as it is the nature of 
uncertainty, it seemed as if this support could 
not be perfectly sincere, or very durable, in 

* The differences of opinion upon the peace-establishment 
arose so implicitly out of those upon the peace, that they nei- 
ther fitered or discovered any thing, that 1 am aware of, in the 
state of parties. Mr. Fox and Mr. Bankes would have been 
contented with the usual degree of force and preparedness. 
Mr. Windham and the Grenvilles sounded alarm and arma- 
ment. The Ministers, as usual, took the middle course. 

which 
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whtcli the persons most solicitous of his favour 
could not be induced to concur ; and it was 
thouQ'ht incredible that Mr. Canning, in par- 
ticular, distinguished by his friendship a&d pair- 
tiality, .should rebel against his benefactor ; and» 
at the moment of his retreat, fall suddenly into 
mutiny and revolt ! The public could not, there- 
fore, be brought implicitly to believe either that 
the acceptance of the new Ministers itself, or at 
any rate tlie credit and popularity which they 
had acquired by the late happy events, were 
altogether agreeable to Mr. Pitt. 

It 'was observed, that at the vei^ outset, his 
confidential friends, his Pylades and faithful 
Achates, had felt disappointment in the very 
circumstance of tlie King’s having been able to 
find another hlinister at all ^ But <that this 
Minister should dare to appear worthy of his 
Majesty’s confidence, and to carry on his af- 
fairs ndth ability or success, appeared an un- 
pardonable injury and a crime ! 

If I were as certain of not giving offence, as 
I am free from intending it, and of being as 
little suspected of a flattery, as I am incapable 
of meaning one, I would venture to ask of 
Mr. Canning himself, f^r whose agreeable 
talents and private w'orth I have as much 
respect as any man, whether it were possible 
for these inferences and conclusions to have 
escaped his own good sense and sagacity? 

Whether 
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Whetlier lie did not feel that he was throwing* a 
suspicion over the candour and sincerity of 
]\^r. I’itt * ? and in case that any possible mea- 
sures of" the present Ministers, at any future 
time, might compel the conscience of Mr. Pitt 
. to withdraw his promised support fi’om them, 
and to take an active part in opposition to them, 
whether he did not perceive that he was under- 
mining and destroying beforehantl the convic- 
tion and credit of tlie country, in the compul- 
sion of his right honourable friend’s conscience? 
Whether he did not perceive that he was ex- 
posing that late, contingent, constrained, and 
possible opposition to the suspicion of system, 
preconcert, and policy ? 

I would ask of Mr. Caxking whether it were 
not too gfeat a sulynission of his rare talents and 
acquirements, to appear a mere partizan and 
stickler for the House of Grenville ? Wlicther 
he can look back with satisfaction hereafter, 
from the proud eminence to which one day 
no doubt he aspires in ^he councils of his 
country, to the debate of Nov. 23, 1802, when, 
blinded by recent hatred and party zeal, he 
asserted, that the “ state in 'which the late minis- 
ters left the countrj/y was the reverse of calami- 
tous “ That there never was a situation 

* Mr. Pitt has since been exculpated upon this point by Mr. 
Canning with great eloquence, but imperfect success. Vide 
Pari. Reg. Dec. 8, 1802. 

c which 
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which afforded more temptation to the wishes 
or ambition of those who were proposed to suc- 
ceed them /” that nothing could he more destr^ 
able than the succession obtained by the present 
JMinister*y' 8s'c. ^c. Surely there may come 
a tiu>c 

Magno cum optaverit emptum, 

that all these things had been unsaid, which 
were contradicted by the conscience of every 
hearer, and will be eternally disproved by the 
history of the country. 

1 would ask of Mr. Canning, (for whom I 
repeat that I entertain a considerable degree of 
respect and good-will), whether, in the difference 
and distinction with which be has , always 
affected to treat his noble friend. Lord llawkes- 
bury, he. was pleasing the old ministry ? and 
whcthej his'personalities towards Mr. Addington 
did not lead him in these civilities to mortify 
Lord Grenville ? JJut if his regard for Lord 
Hawkesbury couUl conquer the fear of offend- 
ing Lord Grenville, Vhy might not his regard 
for Mr. Pitt have overcome his antipathy to 
Mr. Addington fr I would ask whether he could 
feel no repugnance at becoihing the instrument, 
(I will not say the machine) of other persons ? 
If the delicacy of his feelings were quite satis- 
fied as to the justice, th^ honor, or the decency, 

* Vide Parliamentary Register, Nov. 25. 
f Vide Debates, December Sd. 

•f 
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being the organ of their hatred, their 
fu^y, their pride, disappointment, and rancour, 
against gentlemen with whom he had long lived 
in habits of political and private intimacy, for 
.whom he had professed friendship and esteem ; 
against Mr. Addington, the bosom friend of 
his patron, and against Lord Chatham, his 
brother ? 

I would ask of Mr. Canning, whether he felt 
no scruple or compunction for himself, and if 
he had not discarded all respect and mercy for 
the feelings of Mr. Pitt, wh«u he consented to 
become the chief of the. satyrists and scoffers 
of a cabinet, of which Lord Chatham was the 
president ? and I would ask him whether he had 
been juster lo hiniBolf, and to his own just pre- 
tensions and character, than we have seen him 
to the sensibility of his fi-iend and patron, when 
he condescended to become a hero of squibs 
and epigrams, a leader of doggrel and lampoon, 
a power in the war of abuse and invective, an 
instrument of Mr. Windham, and an auxiliary 
of Cobbett ? 

A great part of the summer of 1 802, was taken 
up with the general election, in which the mi- 
nisters had formed the singular resolution of 
using no influence, or interference whatsoever. 
In the mean time, the First Consul of France 
was pursuing a course that must have been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to Mr. Windham, and the 

• band 
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band of gentleman, whom the Moniteur ha,rl 
politely christened the “ war-faction.” But 
upon these topics, I permit myself to say no 
more than I conceive to be necessary to keep 
up the thread of the particular subjects under, 
discussion. When Parliament re- assembled'*^, 
the aspect of foreign aflairs, was far from pro- 
mising tranquillity. The government in the 
ThuiUcrics had proceeded with violence, and 
without an attempt at dissimulation in that 
train of encroachment, from which, even during 
the negotiation at Amiens, it had not been 
able to desist. J need scarcely mention the 
names of Piedmont, Parma, and Swisserland. 
Tlie I'Vench troops had not been withdrawn 
accoaxling to treaty from tjic territories of the 
Batavian llepublic, and some of the cessions 
on our part iu the Treaty of Amiens remained 
unexecuted. 

It had aLso become necessary for ministers to 
place in the King's mouth, an assurance that 
Iris Majesty M-ould continue to kce}) a vigilant 
eye upon the atfairs of the Continentj'. — There 

was 

* NoA’ember 8, 1802. * 

t ■“ In my intercourse with foreign powers, I have been ac- 
tuated bv a sincere desire for the maintenance of peace. It is 
nevertheless impossible forme to lose sight of that established 
and wise system of policy, by which the interests of other 
states aie connected with our own ; and 1 cannot therefore be 
indifferent to any material change in their relative condtrlnn 
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“wras, I believe, but one opinion upon this point, 
tli^it it was a dignified and becoming proceeding; 
at least? it did not appear expedient to any of 
the parties I hav'C described to find fault with it. 
It was considered as a solemn but a temperate 
protest against the olFensive and insulting as- 
sumption of the Official Paper of the chief magis- 
trate of Trance, who was evidently attempting 
to discredit and dishonour us in the courts of 
Europe, trying the spirit of the country, and 
the extent of the patience and forbearance of its 
government, by avowed and authenticated i)rc- 
tensions : asserting, that at the late peace we had 
consented to withdraw ourselves from all conti- 
nental interference and connexion, and to con- 
fine and circumscribe our political cares and im- 
portance to our ol^ii island and its dependencies. 
It may be asked why I have thouglit it necessary 
to state this circumstance so particularly, seeing 
that no division or new discovery of parties was 
the result of it? ISIy excuse will be, that this 
paragraph of his ^Majesty's Speech is a complete 
answer to all those paltry and futile accusations 
which have been preferred against ministers, for 
having concealed the true state of affiiirs, during 

and strength. My conduct will invariably be regulated by a 
due consideration of the actual situation of Europe, and by a 
watchful solicitude for the permanent welfare of my jxiople.’* 
liis Majesty’s Sjx^ch, Nov. 3, isoa, 

the 
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the discussion of the bill for the relief of the' 
Prince of Wales; upon which occasion they r.re 
accused of having given a false representation 
of the probabilities of the permanence of the 
Peace. — The interval between this message and 
the 8th of March, is but three weeks ! the whole 
complaint and charge are confined to three 
weeks ! But surely government did not encou- 
rage too sanguine a hope of the duration of 
peace, when they described it to be “ an experi- 
xnent” — when they said it had “ left the Con- 
tinent in an unsatisfactory state” — when they 
asked for “ fifty thousand seamen for the de- 
fence and security of our own coasts.” — Really 
if there exists an individual who ever did con- 
fide in the duration of the late peace, J would 
counsel him to keep his own secret. It will be 
in vain to charge his drivelling as a crime upon 
other men. He is Nature’s fool, and not Mr. 
Addington’s. 

At the opening of the new Parliament, it 
quickly appeared that the reflexions of the re- 
cess, and the philosophy of the summer had di- 
minished nothing of those violent passions which 
had disturbctl the features of the resignation, 
and made the voluntary act of the late ministers 
Idpjk like constraint and disappointment. Their 
desire to return into the offices they had quitted, 
as it now appeared, under some error or miscon- 
ception, Avas no longer dissembled, and the 

houses 
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.houses of parliament seemed to have changed 
tneir constitutional character and office for 
comitiaand hustings, where our Peers and repre- 
•entatives, regardless of the King’s prerogative, 
were occupied in daily canvass for the scats in 
his cabinet. The Lords Grenville *, Spencer, 
and Carlisle, without the smallest colour or care 
of dissimulation, held a language which openly 
pointed out to the executive government to take 
back the minister Avho had resigned in 1801 . 
This w'as the design of every motion, the bur- 
then of every amendment, the conclusion of 
every harangue. For this object, every species 
of despondency was again carefully spread 
amongst the people. The finances w’ere decried, 
and the statements of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer disputed — even the resources of the 
country were attacked. For this the conduct 
of government was arraigned in all its foreign in- 
tercourse, and the crimes of Bonaparte preposte- 
rously transferred to Mr. Atiilington. For this, 
the Admiralty was reviled and calumniated, and 
those just and salutary reforms iii the tlock- 
yards, which will carry down the victorious 
name of St. Vincent to posterity, with every 
character of public virtue and <ie\ otion, repre- 
sented as cruel persecutions. For this, the “in- 
surrection of jobbcj's” in the flock-yards was 
abetted and defended, and the rebellion of 
* Debates, Dec. 2. 
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boards and departtnents encouraged and pro,*- 
niotcd. 

It has been said, that 

IjCjour d*im nouveau regne csi h jour dch ingrats ,* 

but it does not ap])ear that the late ministers liad 
any complaints of this nature to prefer. It is 
true that the mass of political gratitude, Avhich 
1^ apt enough to become inert ami didl, was here 
set to work by a proper infusion of hope and 
speculation, and that the return of the old mini.s- 
try, which was still as confidently looked for 
as it Avas strenuously attempted, might have no 
little share in reminding so many honourable 
members and commissioners of their original 
obligations. Perhaj)s in only«olie point of vicAV 
Avas the position of the Ministry more diificidt 
than it M'as rendered by this speculative grati- 
tude, and that Avas by their oAvn real regard and 
adherence for some of their predecessors. This 
sentiment they had allowed to cripple their de- 
fence in the debate upon the peace of Amiens, 
and to preclude them from going into tlie state 
ot the nation, and recording the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the country* at the time that the 
care of its affairs devolvetl upon them ; and this 
sentiment ahvays led them to hope and desire 
the return of Mr. Pitt into the Cabinet, and 
that he would one day form a part of their admi- 
nistration. It is not, indeed, to be wondered ut 

that 
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Oiat this attachment and affection, the habit of 
all his yte, should still prevail in the bosom of 
Mr. Addington, and it could only be lamented 
if it were not returned with the same warmth 
of sincerity, and the same constancy of friend- 
ship. 

The first part of the Session shews us Mr. Pitt 
courted by both parties, the object of their com- 
mon worship and desire, sev'crally invited by 
each to strengthen or overthrow the Ministry 
which he had himself installed by the strongest 
eidogium, whose measures he hatl individually 
su])ported, and who had committed the single 
crime of appearing to justify and deserve the 
characters he had given of them. 

It were cnrio(ls*to consider Arhat inducements 
could have been suggested by the eloquence 
and ingenuity of Lord Grenville, to prevail 
upon his right honourable relation to abandon 
them ! It cannot be supposed that he urged to 
Mr. Pitt the care of consistency and regard to 
his own reputation ! That he argued that it 
was incumbent upon him, or becoming, to <le- 
sert the ministry, because he had promised to 
support them, or because he had applauded the 
measures and the principle of their administra- 
tion. One cannot bring oneself to imagine, that 
the noble Lord represented to him that he ought 
to join Mr. Windham and his lordship, because 
they were bent upon immct!iate war, while Mr. 

Yitt 
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Pitt himself was decided to prolong peace to thr 
last moment of endurance. It is more natural 
to enquire what arguments his great abilities 
could invent to gain over his right honourable 
cousin, in spile of those circumstances ; by what 
address he could keep them out of his eye ; by 
what consummate policy and skill he could lead 
his mind away from them, while he presented 
those inducements (whatever they were) private 
or public, of ambition or consanguinity, by 
which he was at last crowned with success in 
this extraordinary negotiation. I confess, that 
if iuiy single thing could make me regret, at this 
juncture, the absence of his Lordship from his 
Majesty's councils, it Avould he the conviction 
which this circumstance jjresepte of thft unparal- 
leled skill and ability, and of the absolutely un- 
rivalled powers of his mind in this science of ne- 
gotiation. I have not forgotten his Lordship’s 
letter to the First Consul of France ; but the di- 
plomatist who could persuade Mr. Pitt upon this 
occasion, appears to me the sole Minister capable 
of converting Bonaparte ! 

In the mean time, notwithstanding the open 
recouunendations, or ratlitr dictates for his re- 
turn to tlic treasury, which were unremitted in 
either house of parliament, that right honour- 
able gentleman, whose health and avocations 
did not permit his attendance in parliament, 
continued his assurances of support to the mi- 
nisters ; 
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nistera : but it caused some degree of surprise 
that no authority was given in either liouse of 
parliament to any gentleman in his confidence 
to disclaim and deny all part and knowledge in 
the unconstitutional mention that had been made 
qf his name. It does rather a])pear as if there 
had been a little political jilting and flirtation 
with both suitors ; and one cannot help thinking 
one might have seen 

> — ilium tcreti cervice rcflexum 

Mulcere alternosj et corpora fingere lingua. 

So far, however, as I have had opportunity 
to observe, I think I may venture to assert, 
that the Ministers maintained their usual good 
correspondence, and received the usual confir- 
mations of su^ort and friendship from Mr. 
Pitt till March last, and some time rather ad- 
vanced in that month. Upon her Majesty’s birth- 
day, in January, I have heard that some trifling 
form and solemnity confirmed the bond, and 
that Mr. Pitt, who dined with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, took occasion to declare 
that he would come to town and give govern- 
ment his assistance in parliament upon the first 
question of importance, and upon any which 
they might think required his support ; but hav- 
ing been at a distance at that time, and unwilling 
now to make particular enquiries, I state it only 

as 
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as report. By stating this report, I do not, 
mean to discredit it ; upon the contrary, my 
observation at another time and place, leads me 
to vouch tor its extreme probability. If, after 
all, tliere be any error, it is in the date not the 
truth of the transaction. The friendship, hoAV'- 
ev'cr, continued till the period I have assigned. 
Nor can I state it as having been absolutely re- 
tracted or dissolved till about the third week 
in April, although there remained, in the in- 
terval, no appearances of its efleet or existence. 
Very early in this month, it is v^ll known, that 
a plan was in agitation for the admission of that 
right honourable gentlemen, and some of his 
frieixls, into the Cabinet. As far as Ihavcob^ 
served, this negotiation originated ^tith Lord 
Melville, and m as conducted by him ; nor do I at 
all fear being mistaken instating, that the inten- 
tions and conduct of that noble Lord M ere fair, 
lionourable, and impartial. I have great satis- 
faction in saying so, because I know a contrary 
opinion prevails, and because a subsequent vote 
of his lordship's has a tendency to maintain and 
encourage that opinion. Those persons, how- 
cv'cr, who had the meafts of near observation, 
believed that the noble lord M'as almost as much 
hurt and disappointed at the extravagant propo- 
sition upon which the negotiation went ofl) a.> 
.the Ministers themselves were. 

'fhe 
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The war "was now evidently approaching • ; 
anti, besides those personal habits of friend- 
ship, vhich at all times gov’erned the mind of 
IVIr. Addington, the great talents and popu- 
larity of Mr. Pitt,- amongst the monied j>ersons, 
must have rendered liim a most desirable acqui-v 
sition to any administration in which he Avould 
take a part. — I tread here, and 1 am very sen- 
sible of it, upon tender ground ; 1 feel that I may 
be uttering tilings better liked in silence, but not 
better supprcsseil ; for the public and jiosterity 
arc interested in the truth, and have a right to it. 
That I shall not much, or materially mislead 
them, I have no ligUt reason to be satisfied; but 
neither do I pretend to l]a\'C observed every 
thing, mor tlunk it tjuite prudent to s«t down 
every thing I niay have observed. If I fall into 
any mistake, or misstate the smallest point of iin- 
portanee to the character of any of the distin- 
guished persons involved in the subject of these 
Remarks, the error is involuntary : ami it is evi- 
dent that it is so, since there is so much cas« 
and so great an interest in refuting it. It might, 
perhaps, be thought too much to appeal to 
Lord Melville for the accuracy of anonymous 
allegations ; but the public will judge whether, 
if I am capable of deceiving it, Mr. Pitt and 

* The King’s message had been delivered on the 8th of 
March, and the negotiations for peace were at this jieriod very- 
unpromising. * 
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other gentlemen are likely to submit to the fol- 
lowing 77//#- representations ! 

In the negotiation which his Lordshipl con- 
ducted, I think it proper that it should be known, 
that there was no obstacle upon the part of mi- 
nistry to his Lordship’s return, with Mr. Pitt and 
others of his friends ; I do not say upon a footing 
of equality with Mr. Addington and others of the 
present administration, but beyond it. It is proper 
that it should be known, that the treaty did not 
go off (^as has been pretended) on account of the 
want of a message from a quarter, too high to be 
mentioned, a communication which would not 
have been wanting in due time, if the negotia- 
tion could have been brought to an issue upon 
the terms I have mentioned ; but tljat it broke off 
upon the positive unalterable demand of Mr. Pitt 
himsclfj to brink back with him the Lords 
Grenville and Spencer, with other noble and 
honourable persons, who had disapproved of 
every measure of the government, who were in 
the habit of personal incivility and disrespect, 
and w'ho were adverse to the whole spirit and 
principle of the administration. 

We have now seen that those recommenda- 
tions, or rather dictates to the Sovereign, 
with which the Sessions opened, those loud de- 
mands for the return of Mr. Pitt to the confi- 
dence of his Majestj', have been faithfully and 
honourably repaid. 


Lord 
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Lord Grenville 'would replace ^fr. Pitt 14 
'power, and it had been very ungrateful if Air. 
Pitt had forgotten the obligation. Thus have 
these illustrious persons maintained, unbroken, 
the bands of their political connexion, in spite 
of their difference of opinion upon the greatest 
political occurrences — and thus has Afr. Adding- 
ton been deprivetl of Air. Pitt’s friendship, not- 
withstanding ev’ery one of his measures has 
received his support and approbation ! 

The discussion of this extraordinary transac- 
tion, has led me somewhat past the j> _riod of his 
Majesty’s message of the 8 th of Alrux-h, in which 
the necessity had been iinnonnced oi ado])ting 
measures of precaution, with regird to France; 
which prciceedin^ of the ministry, and the sub- 
sequent arinamenf they pi’oposed, so far from 
producing that unanimity of parties which 
might have been cxjiected, and wliich at first it 
appeared to have effected, only exasperated and 
laid bare the depth and foulness of their rank 
and mortified ambition. AVill it be bclievcch that 
upon this occasion the “ war- faction*,” (to use 
the phrase of the First Consid of France) which 
had treated every moment ot‘ peace as a compro- 
mise of the national honour and security, which 
had incessantly urged, railed, and attempteil to 

* They were styled “ B1 jodhounds’ ’ in a print which k 
k) the ^elusive inteiest of Mr. Pitt. 
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intimidate the government into immediate war, 
now turned, suddenly as the wind, and shifted- 
their principles like a sail ? Let us hear 
the language of the manly, consistent Mr, 
Windham* ! “ He hoped that it would not be 

supposetl that the opposers of thei^eace would be 
foremost to propose the renewal of hostilities ! 
the wery reverse would be found to be the legi- 
timate result of the principles they had em- 
braced : they had chiefly opposed that peace be- 
cause its terms put the country out of a condition 
to go to war again ! ! ! There M'^cre no persons 
holding his oj> inions who could contemplate the 
renewal of war without serious alarm '|' ! ! ! 

Mr. Canning said, “ Tlie message had ex- 
cited throughout the countiy the greatest an- 
a'icty and alarm” and complpifietl of the “great 
degree of docility which the people had of late 
manifested, and of their strong disposition to 
give Alinisters credit, 

Mr. Thomas Grenvdlle tleclared that there 
was no man more ready or more eager to vote 

* In tlic Debate t)ii the Address, November 23, Mr. Windham 
said, ** Not being in an official situation, 1 am not sufficiently 
informed to advise particularly— --jput I think, we should weigh 
well in what situation we shall be when the war comes upon us, 
for come it will, and sooner than I wish to say. 1 think it 

WOULD BE THE WISER. WAY TO ANTICIPATE THE BLOW," 

t March ,9. Vide Parliamentaiy Registex. Debate upon 

'Adtlrcss. 

t Ibid. 

for 
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• for the address, especially if it should be likely 
tOprocure peace and tranquielitv * ! 1 I 

Dr. Lawrence professed, “ his wishes were for 
peace! ! ! fie expected it should be proved 
that the war, if it must now be renewed, was 
fiidispcnsably necessary to the safety and honor 
of the empire 'I' ! ! 1” 

I will not disgust the reader with more of this 
opprobrious paliiiody, nor detain him long from 
the reflexions it must excite. But it is neces- 
sary that I should fix his attention upon these 
miraculous conversions, because he will shortly 
find that they were so sincere and compunc- 
tious, and the new reluctance and aversion to 
hostilities so pious and Invincible, as to induce 
the sect to throw every obstacle in the way of 
officering tlie militia^ to discredit our constitu- 
tional army altogether, and with the zeal of true 
proselytism to preach up humiliation and des- 
pondency, and decry that wicked confidence in 
our own state, and means of salvation, which 
political inethodists know to be the most infal- 
lible sign of reprobation. 

It is too recent in recollection for it to be 
necessary for me to relate with what sentiments 
the public received this new creed of tlie most 
serene and pacific war-faction ; and it might be 

• March 9. Vide Parliamentary Register. Debate upon 
the Address. 

+ Ibid. 
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Ihought ludicrous and out of the scope of the 
present topic, to adv'ert to the surprise and 
astonishment whicli CJeneral Bonaparfe is said 
to have manifcstc<l upon discovering the long 
mistake and mis-appreheiision under which he 
hafi lived u'ith regard to it. 

I cannot, however, pass ov’cr tliis point alto- 
gether, because I am of opinion that the lan- 
guage now held by the new opposition had a 
consitlerablc effect upon the negotiations which 
were carried on from this period, with en creased 
activity and interest, and assumed a tone ex-' 
ccediugly categorical and decisive. Doubtless, 
it is impossible for me, or any other individual, 
to prove that the First Consul had not origi- 
nally fixed his resolution, and that he had not 
been always altogether doteTmineef upon war. 
In this case it must be admitted, that he derived 
not bis first motive from the extraordinary 
language of Air. Windham and his colleagues. 
But I shall then contend, that this language 
miist have operated to encourage and confirm 
his intention, which neither Mr. Windham, nor 
anv other person can deny, might possibly have, 
wavered, or have finally given wa}'. The First 
Consul, in his memorable expose to the legis- 
lative body, ha<l expressly stated, that “ this 
country could find no ally upon the Continent, 
fuul that without allies, and single-handed, she 
was unable to .sustain a war with France.’* 1 

i relieve 
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Hjelieve this defiance was received with indigna- 
tion by every Englishman, and by Mr. Wind- 
ham am«ng the rest ; I had once thought, 
even more than by the rest. I believe too, that 
it was resehte<l not more for its audacity, than 
its absolute falsehood, and that there did not 
exist at that time a single individual who was 
not prepared to contradict and disprove it. How 
then must it have satisBcd and delighted the first 
Consul to learn, that as soon as the Kins’s 
message had taught us to think in earnest upon 
the subject, and as soon as a distinct appearance 
and approach of war had become visible in 
England, even those statesmen who had most 
invoked and provoked it, were become sudden 
converts to, his cyiinion, and openly declared 
tlie truth of it ! With what transports must he 
not have heard M. Otto translate from the 
debates in the English papers this express 
statement of Mr. Windham, that “ he could 
not contemplate the renewal of hostilities with- 
out serious alarm, and that he had chiefly op- 
posed the peace because it had put the country 
out of a condition to renew the war T' 

One cannot help figuring to oneself the 
amazement of this august Personage at finding 
that he had been speaking truth as Moliere’* 
Citizen spoke prose, without suspecting it ; 
and one fancies all those little tender con- 
scientious reproaches which he must liave 
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made to his own mind for the injustice he had 
been guilty of, and the ill-opinion he had cuter- 
tainctl of the candid, manly, and consistent Mr. 
Wiiulham ! Certainly had he sooner been made 
acquainted with the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man’s sentiments upon the peace, and upon the 
impossibility of this country’s going to war 
again, there had been no occasion for accusing 
him of complicity with the contrivers of the in- 
fernal machine ! Could he have foreknown the 
Right Honourable Gentleman’s thoughts of the 
Militia, and the Army of Reserve, and the 
training of the country, he would not have 
been ungrate! ul enough to consider him as the 
chief of an atrocious “ war- faction,” an implaca- 
ble enemy of France, and a conspirator against 
the life of her iirst magistrate ! 

The anxious period which intervened between 
his Majesty’s message of the 8th of March, and 
the return of his Ambassador from Paris, does 
not appear to me to furnish any thing connected 
■with the state of parties, more interesting tlian 
the avowal of these sentiments by Mr. 'Wind- 
ham and Mr. W. Fliiot, who had been Se- 
cretaries at War under*the late administration. 
Both thc^se gentlemen were now discovered to 
be adverse to tlic system and principle of militia 
forces altogether ; an opinion u hich did not so 
much sui'prise the admirers of the constitution 
And of that constitutional force, upon any other 
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^ji^pund, as because in their official situations, 
tliey had severally appeared the most zealous 
advocate# and promoters of this species of army. 
IVIr. Elliot, M'ho now opposed recruiting the 
I^ish militia at four -guineas per man, was re- 
minded hy the Attorney General for Ireland, 
that he himself (Mr. Elliot) had brought in a 
bill * for recruiting it at six guineas ; and Mr. 
Windham '|’ was put in mind that during the 
time he had been in office, the militia in England 
.had been augmented to an unprecedented de- 
gree, and the militia of both Scotland and Ire- 
land instituted and begun ! ! Thus it appeared, 
that it was not in the solitary instance of the ne- 
gotiations at Lisle, but in great general mea- 
sures of donjestic import, c.xecutive govern- 
jnent, anti legislation,*that the manly, consistent 
Mr. Windham, hatl not only lent his name, 
countenance, and authority, against his opinion, 
but that he had even condescended to become 
the official instrument anti organ of measures 
which he disapproved and condemned !! It al- 
ways remained however to be accounted for, 
both by this Right Honourable Cicntleinan and 
Mr. Elliot, why they felt themselves more 
obliged to declare their opposition at one time 
than at another ; why they could submit their 
docile conscience to the hand of Mr. Pitt, and 
shew such a restive spirit of mutiny under the 

*■ March 1j. t March l6’. 
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guidance of his successor ! ! ! It will be sa^ 
they were in office at one time, and out of it at 
the other ; but if this is an exeuse, "it follows 
that to be neutral in things you disap]>rovc, is 
less blamcablc than to be active in them ; and 
that you may originate measures you condemn, 
but not suffer them to be promoted 1^ other 
persons. 

While the artifices, and possibly the hesita- 
tion of the mind of the First Consul of 
France protracted the negotiations, the New. 
Opposition did not fail to urge anti goad minis- 
ters to a premature disclosure of the intercourse 
which was taking place between the two govern- 
ments ; a circumstance which it is necessary to 
lake notice of in this place, because it produced 
Lord Grenville in cireuhistanccs similar to 
^Ir. Windham, and proved that no part of the 
New Opposition would submit in any shape to 
be hamperetl anti restrained by the parts they 
bad acted in the late government, or by a weak 
and scrupulous regard to past habits, profes- 
sions, anti character, any more than by their 
S])ecific engagements, and promises of support. 

Certainly after thoinanncrs and tone which 
the noble Lord had heitl in office, it was the 
boldest of all attempts to appear in the part of the 
chief of an opposition ; and his great abilities, 
and the respect which is due to them, are in 
nothing more evident than that he is able to 
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^^ustain it at all : there are so many subjects 
upon which an ordinary mind would have been 
precluded from taking part ! To connnon men, 
it Avould have appeared almost impossible to 
move eternally for papers — to retjuire messages 
and comniunicatioHS from the crown — to com- 
plain of the people being kept in the dark — of 
ministers shrinking from responsibility — to stop 
a malt bill — to dispute the prosperity of the re- 
venue— to censure a treaty of their own drawing 
up — in short, to demand whatever they had re- 
fused — to condemn whatever conduct they had 
pursued — to attack where they had promisetl to 
support — and to be .in complete uniform vari- 
ance and hostility Avith the Avhole tenour of their 
life, chara(;ter, and princijjles. 

It Avould not be floing even the little justice 
I am able, to the subject I am treating ofi if I 
were to omit, that the style and language of 
opposition Avas much degeuerateel in the new 
hands to Avhich it had transferred itself. TJie late 
minority, though it had been treated as a low 
contemptible faction of levellers and jacobins, 
ncA'^er dealt in abuse and incivility so largely as 
the great aristocracy Avhich had noAv^ succeeded 
to their place. Absurd, incapable, aiul grosser 
epithets Avere liberally applied to his Majesty’s 
councils and ministers, and by no members of 
either house more frequently than by the noble 
Lord, Avho, Avhilc a minister, Avas not A ery tole- 
rant 
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rant in debate, not very apt to forgive even a 
question or an allusion ! It lias been said, that 

Honores mutant morcsj 

but the converse of the proposition Avas now 
established to be true. I Avill not say of 
the noble Lord, that none but himself could 
be his parallel, but that none but himself 
could be so perfectly and eufirely the op- 
posite and converse of himself. It is an old 
axiom that things alike cannot be the .same ; 
but that identity cannot be destroyed by the 
most perfect antithesis and distinct dissimila- 
rity, Ave have Lord Grenville for a demonstra- 
tion ! 

In order the better to prick and gqad the mi- 
nisters to a discovery of the state of the negotia- 
tions, and tf( shake the public confidence in their 
talents and ]>ermanencc in office, notice was now 
giA’en of a motion of enquiry and censure by Mr. 
Patten, organe, upon this occasion, of Mr. 
Wintlham, and the ex-war party. Whether 
by the forci* employed, it Avas intended to give a 
mortifying estimate of the supposed strength 
and ability of ininistersHo resist, or Avhether the 
public AA'ere guilty of injustice towards the 
abilities and consequence of the honourable 
gentleman, I am not disposed to en<]uire. The 
motion was often putoflf^ and it Avas not without 
some astonishment that the House found it seri- 
ously 
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ously brouglit on for discussion, after the return 
of the King's Ambassador, and the publication 
of his Alajesty’s declaration, together with the 
papers presented by his command to both Houses 
of Parliament, upon the 1 8 th of A'lay. Tlv>se, 
however, who had near opportunities of observ- 
ing, Avaited for this motion Avdth an impatience 
of curiosity not greater than it deserved, as it 
Avas destined to clear up the long mystery of 
Air. Pitt's absence from his parliamentary duty, 
to make known bis opinion of the state of pub- 
lic affairs, and to declare Avbat effect bis late 
unsuccessful negotiation had operated upon his 
public feelings, principles, and engagements. 

Upon the question of the Address * to his 
Majesty, Air. Pitt had made his first appearance 
in the House of Commons during the present 
parliament. But OAving to a circumstance j' of 
no very great importance, and foreign to the 
object of these remarks, the public Avere but very 
imperfectly in possession of tlie sentiments he 
bad deliAxrcd, and of tlic sense in Avhich they 
Avere to be received, as connected Avith j)artics 
and political obligations, lii the .speech Avhicb 
preceded the vote Avltich the right honourable 
gentleman gave yjjr the A<ldre.ss, a near obserA’^cr 
could not mistake or overlook a very marked 
coldness, and studied personal indift'crcnce to- 
wards the ministers, anti the first minister in 

* May 23d. t Exclusion of the Reporters. 
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particular. Not one expression of regard, not 
even the form and habit of his right honourable 
friend, escaped the rescrv'cd and cautious lips of 
the most constant, active, and zealous 
supporter of Mr. Addington ! According to the 
new religion of the party vliich Mr. Pitt had 
lately insisted upon bringing back with him 
into the King’s councils, his conscience enabletl 
him to support the measures without commend- 
ing the men. — Content, however, for the mo- 
ment, with the effect of his cold, repulsive neu- 
trality ; having alarmed one part of his hearers, 
afflicted another, and perplexed all; the house 
saw him pleasetl to divide voilh the right 
honoui'able gentleman, whose credit and influ- 
ence, not indeed every v'^ord that he had uttered, 
but every tone and gesture he had used, had been 
calculated to discourage and discredit ! 

The Address thus actively, constantly, and 
zealously supported, was carried in the House 
of Commons by a majority of S31, against an 
amendment proposed by hfr. Grey *. 

Upon this occasion it is necessary to observe 
that hir. Pox delivered a speech of the utmost 
eloquence, but stignratizeil berth by ministers and 
by tlic New Opposition as singularly danger- 

* For the Address, - - - 3<>8 

A;;ainst it, . - - - - 6‘7 

SSI 
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ous, and calculated only to unnerve and relax 
the spirit and cflibrts of the country. The pur- 
poft of the amendment*, and of the motive as- 
signed ])y its supportci’s was, that the govern- 
ment had not been sincere in its endeavours to 
continue the peace. That government which 
had been uniformly reproached by the New 
Opposition with having acted tamely, submis- 
sively, and I know not what, in the vain and 
sanguine hope of prolonging the peace, was now 
taxed by the Old Opposition with never having 
wished to maintain it at all, and with havinsr 
taken the first, and tliat a needles.- pportunity 
of breaking ife ! ! Upon one side of the 
speaker’s chair, the ministers heard themselves 
accust.'d of having caused tlie war by their tem- 
porizing and * spiritless policy ; upon the other, 
by their violence and insincerity. Here, they 
ought to liave declared Avar for the first aggres- 
sion ; there, not even for the last. 

It is evident that these attacks must have 
frustrated and disarmed each other, and that no 
defence could be necessary for a system of con- 
duct which was arraigned upon such oj>posite 
and hostile grounds. The ministry had now 
the satisfaction to find theinsdvcs fully pos- 
sessed of the public confidence and opinion, 

* In the House of Lords the minority divided only ten 
upon a similar amendment, moved by Lord King, 
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which always lies between the extremes of con- 
tending parties. The w’ar itself was an irresist- 
ible proof that they would not coinjjroitiise 
with the honour or essential interests of the 
empire, and the papers Avhich were before the 
House and the public, evinced, not only the 
sincerest disposition to avoid a rupture, but a 
degree of forbearance and moderation, M'hich 
being accompanied by great firmness and reso- 
lution, most wonderfully coincided with the 
sentiments and the characteristic temper of the 
people. 

Both Oppositions were now reduced to a very 
singular and embarrassing dilemma, for with 
the weakness and dependence of ministers had 
perished all the motive of the old and all the ob- 
ligation of the new to support them*. To attack 
them however was difficult, not merely because 
it was flying in the face of public opinion very 
strongly pronounced, but because they were, 
in point of fact, forced to combat each other, 
while the ministers remained invulnerable in 
the middle. Upon the other hand, the still- 
growing popularity of the ministers was a 
common grievance, and they w'ere urged by 
reciprocal interests, to make, before it should 
be too late, some effort to shake or to stop it. 
AVe shall now see the effect of these councils 
upon Air. Patten’s motion, which (as it often 


* Vide p. 17. 
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pleases fortune to bring forth the greatest ef- 
fects from the most trifling causes) was destined 
to lay bare the secret mind of Mr. Pitt, to 
justify the sagacity of IMr. Canning, and to 
be the last grand comment upon ambitious 
friendships and political consciences. 

It will not be expected of me to say more 
of a motion so recent*, and so strongly en- 
graven upon the public mind, than that IVfr. Pitt, 
not being able in his conscience to exculpate the 
ministers of the crimes they were charged with, 
gave his vote for deferring their arraignment, 
lie proposed that the accusation, and the cen- 
sure and punishment which were to follow it, 
should be left hanging from day to day over 
their heads, ,to be renewed and enforced the 
first time it sho'uld please Mr. Patten to pray the 
judgment of the house upon these unacquitted, 
uncondcmnetl, but respited delinquents, to whom 
his Afajesty had confided his government, and 
to whose guidance the nation looked up for 
the sole chance of escaping from the dreadful 
predicament into which it had relapsed by the 
T)er/idy and ambition of the French government. 
It is painful for me to record that fifty-five 
members of the House of C ommons were found 

* Mr. Palteii’s motion concluded with asserting, " that 
liy tiicir conduct the King's ministers had proved themselves 
to be unworthy of the confidence of the House, and unfit to 
conduct the affairs of the nation." — June Sj. 
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of the same sentiments as Mr. Pitt, and that 
Mr. Canning* still dissented from him as 
thinking his vote too lenient and favourable to 
Mr. Addington and his colleagues. 

It is hero the place for me to submit a few 
reflexions, if without any impeachment of the 
reverence 1 bear for the talents of Mr. Pitt 
and the virtues of Mr. Canning, they may be 
permitted me. They shall at any rate be short 
and immediately relevant to the subject Cer- 
tainly I am not the only person (who has had 
opportunities of ohseiAing,) that has asked him- 
self what greater degree of hostility, what species 
of more aggressive anti unrelenting opposition, 
hlr. Pitt and Lord Grenville (for they arc not to 
be .separated since the failure of their negotiation 
in April,) eoidd have exercised, if ministers, in- 
stead of being the t)hjects of their prim;iry pane- 
gyric anti recommendation, instead of having 
their pletlgc of support, insteatl of having acted 
with vigour and with temper, and instead of being 
crownetl with .succc.ss in the great part of their 
measures, and with applause, even where the 
crimes of the French gtrvernment had disap- 

* Mr. Caiiiiiiig declared that he should give his vote 
freely and CGftscUntiouslj for the censure, 

Mr Pitt found himself in the minority, the votes being. 


For his motion ----- 56* 
Against it ------ 333 

277 
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pointed their endeavours ; I say, in the case 
that Mr. Addington had been the greatest ene- 
Mr. Pitt had ever known, if he had proved 
the weakest, most incapable, unfortunate, and 
Mocked Minister that had ever existed, what 
possible asperity, malevolence, and rancour of 
attack, could he have experienced which he did 
npt now sustain from the party of his prede- 
cessors, who were pledged to give him their 
zejilous, constant, and active support? Not that 
I suspect or impugn the motives of Mr. Pitt : it 
is evident they were imperious, compulsory, and 
irresistible. 

Who that secs Lord Chatham in the cabinet, 
which Mr. Patten w'ould impeach, but must 
admire the stern Roman virtue of Mr. Pitt, 
which could not bend to giv'e a vote of acquit- 
tal even to a brother ? The country may well 
congratulate itself upon possessing so rigid a pa- 
triot in these pliant times, when so many public 
<luties are daily sacrificed to ambition and con- 
7jcxion. 

I know, indeed, that to Mr. Canning, Mr. Pitt 
lias not appeared to have acted with sufficient 
energy and character in this nicniorablc vote. 
He expected, from tlic inflexible fortitude of hii 
right honourable friend, that he would have de- 
clared lor the impeachment of his brother and 
}jis friend. — But such severity w’as, even by the 
Romans tljemsclves, thought above proofj and 
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extreme ; and they gave the distinct appellation 
of Manliaii virtues, Manlian commands, and 
Manlian duties, to all those great acts of self- 
devotedness which were exerted at the expense 
of the ties of blood, and the tender relations of 
private life. Mr. Canning's indignation has car- 
ried him so far, that he has scarcely since made 
his appearance in the House ; but I hope he will 
forgive the xveahness of his right honourable 
friend, and return — His infirmity is human. 

Fratcr cst, Pamphilc, difficile cst ; 

Mr. Addington, too, was the friend of his whole 
lile, from early infancy to the hour at least in 
which he becainc his successor, if not to that in 
which the negotiation broke oft‘! 

TJie history of parties has now been brought 
down to a pcriotl, since which I confess, that 
1 look upon the attachment and deference 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for Mr. Pitt 
as a weakness, the only one I have discovered 
in his character, and which, as a near observer! 
1 know 1 do not mistake, in attributing to the 
most amiable and purest source. Still it must 
be pciinitted me to doubt, whether, after all 
that has passed, it be not a. very great discou- 
ragement to the real frieiuls of government 
and of the country, to think they see too 
mucli respect and tlcfereiice for an opinion, 
which they do not consider to be altogether 

fee 
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free from party, and even hostile views? No- 
thing can do Mr. Addington more honour, 
than the readiness I will not call it, but the 
eagerness he has always discovered to replace 
^ Mr, Pitt in the confidence of his Sovereign* 
I am convinced, that Avhoevcr has had an op- 
portunity of observing, will believe, that even 
at this moment he is as strongly inclined to 
comply with every just and honourable wish 
of Mr. Pitt, as he was found to be in the 
late negotiation. Nor do 1 blame this dis- 
interested disposition. Much, however, as I 
respect the motive of this conduct, it appears 
impossible to approve its tendency and effect. 
First of all, because, as long as Mr. Pitt 
makes it a sine non, to bring back Lord 
Greuv'ille with him into the cabinet, I have 
observed, that every negotiation will fail. 
There is an obstacle, if appearances are not 
\cry deceitful, even higher than Mr. Adding- 
ton’s reluctance, who is compelled by honour 
not to admit into the council with him, a man 
who has uniformly and undistinguishingly con- 
demned and opposed every measure of his ad- 
ministration, not, without personal incivility and 
marked disrespect. 

Secondly, because the parliamentary conduct 
of Mr. Pitt, (notwithstanding some vacillation 
since the ill-success of his previous question) 
appears decidedly hostile, and calculated in a 

£ particular 
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particular manner to embarrass the administra- 
tion of the finances I need scarcely point 
out the debates 't* upon this subject, in' which 
that right honourable gentleman has taken a 
part, nor the effect of his interference, which 
has been to cut off about a million and a quarter 
from the resources of the year ; and to raise a 
cry that the faith of government was violated 
by including the Stockholder in the Income 
Tax, with every other species of proprietor. 
Although it is not altogether within the scope 
of this discourse to discuss public measures, yet 
it is often impossible to explain the state of par- 
ties, without some examination of the questions 
which discover their character and motives 

• 

And I am compelled, as a near observer, to re- 
mark upon this occasion, that the arguments 
of hfr. Pitt did not ap|>ear to have so much 
weight, as his autlmrity, in obtaining exeinp- 

* So early as the 25th of February, Lord Grenville had dis- 
puted Lord Auckland’s statement of the finances, asserting, 
that instead of a surplus of nine millions in the revenue, there 
was a deficit of four. On the 2<5th of July, however, the whole 
of the six millions and a half surplus of the consolidated fund were 
voted for the supplies of the upon the motion of Mr. Ad- 
dington, in the presence Pitt, who made no objectUm 

to the statement of the Cliancellor of the Exchequer; nor has 
any motion been mide by Mr. Gregor, who had given no - 
tice ■ — If these gentlemen arc acting properly at as I 
do not deny, how will they justify their previous conduct ? 

t July 9 ill, ISih, lirh. 
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tlons fot the indolent capital of the Stock-holder, 
while every other species of annual Income is lia- 
ble to the just exigency of the State. I do there- 
fore think the deference of government for Mr. 
Pitt has been prejudicial to the country in this 
instance* in particular; and it appears ’to me, 
that the inconvenience will be shortly acknow- 
ledged when they shall have to replace the con^ 
tribution of the Stock-holder bj' new taxes upon 
the generality of other property and consump- 
tion. Mr. Pitt’s complicated proposition for 
taking the aggregate ol’ rent, titiies, and poor- 
rates, as the basis of the Income-tax, if it was 
friendly in intention, ‘had the misfortune to be 
delivered in tones of hostility and defiance, and 
it must bosubin^tted, whether it be not very dis- 
courasyina to the real friends of ministers, to heat 
them told without reserve by ani/ niembcr of the 
House, that, “ if they are hostil? to hi,i plans, they 
set themselvcsagainsttbe best mode ot raising the 

* No person can be plainly absurd enough to contends 
that an hundred pounds in a roan's pocket is not C-]'. lly con* 
tributablcj whether he has received them from his Steward or 
his Stock-broker. The only question therefore is, whether it 
be a breach of faith to take the tax without expense and in- 
convenience at the Bank, instead of running after the public 
creditor when he has carried his dividend to his closet. Thit 
cty, however, of Mr. Pitt's, has cost us one million and A 
.quarter from the annual resources T the war. 

£t dubitamus adhuc virtutem extenders factis f 

+ Debate, July lath. 
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supplies, &c. Not that any body has a greate^ 
respect for his plans (in the department; of reve- 
nue) than myself ; but that I cannot conceive 
why the House or the Ministers are to entertain 
the species of deference exacted from them for 
his plans, without his responsibility; or in what •- 
constitutional point of view it can be pretended, 
that the members who have lately seen more 
than a million per annum surrendered in con- 
formity to his plans, arc blindly to consider 
every man as hostile to the revenue, who will 
not vote for his plans, in opposition to the pro- 
positions of the executive government. 

Nothing, I confess, would give me more satis- 
faction, in this extreme difficulty, and most 
arduous crisis of our state, than to' hear Mr. 
Pitt firmly and zealously giving his support to 
the King’s servants. His tinancial skill, his 
commanding elotiucnce, and his still great 
influence in the cfiuntry, would be a tower of 
strength to his Alujesty’s government. Tire 
public v'ould be well satisfied, 1 have no reason 
to doubt, if the right honourable gentleman 
would accept a seat in the Cabinet; but it 
will not endure, 1 believe, that the prerogative 
should be broken down, or bis Majesty’s free 
■choice and judgment interfered with, by any 
species of dictation or preliminary condition. 

It is' evident, from experience, that Mr. Pitt 
cannot force the Grenvilles back into power 

with 
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jvitU him. The question therefore is, whether 
Any private obligations or engagements to that 
party ought to deprive the empire of his services 
at this moment?, and whether he has not amply 
acquitted his faith towards them by breaking off 
the late negotiation ? This point I will not dare 
to examine, more especially because I have not 
tlie faculty to discover what engagements or 
what bond of honour he can have entered into 
with those gentlemen, more sacred, solemn, and 
inviolable, than the pledge of active, zealous, 
and constant support he gave to Mr. Addington 
in February 1801. Neither should I expect from 
the known virtues arid disinterestedness of Lord 
Grenville, that he would not be satisfied with the 
late efforts* of Mi». Pitt in his favour, or refuse to 
release him from an unprofitable contract, which 
militates with the essential intrifests of the em- 
pire, which the great abilities of that Financier 
arc so well calculated to sustain. 

If, however, there exist circumstances which 
have escaped my observation, or are secret and 
unknown, and it is in point of fact impracticable 
for Mr. Pitt to take a share in his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, or to give his servants sincere and ef- 
fectual support at this crisis (which were exceed- 
ingly to be lamented) then I have no scruple to 
express my conviction, that the more direct and 
open are his hostilities, and the less respect and 
deference are exhibited for his authority, the less 

dis- 
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distraction, embarrassment, and discredit, will be 
in the power of his adherents to create or disse- 
minate. It is not clear, that Mr. Pitt will be able 
to acquit himself as the chief of a party with the 
same eclat and success, as in the robes of office. 
His vote upon Mr. Patten's motion, is generally- 
considered as a false step ; its effects have been 
more fatal to his credit and popularity, than any 
measure he could have taken ; and are scarcely 
less injurious to his public character, than his 
unaccount ed-iat and unaccountable resignation 
in 1801 . 

He is, therefore, by no means as much to be 
di'eaded as an opponent, as he is to be desired for 
a friend. His habits and his talents, his passions, 
and even his tones and gesture's, are calculated 
for office and aijjjthority. Neither do the public 
at this moment entertain that unqualified admi- 
ration of the mere gift of eloquence, as to jjrefer 
it to judgment, knowledge, firmness, equanimity, 
and other qualities of a minister, which they have 
lately learned to esteem and applaud ; nor can 
any opposition be seriously formidable as long 
as ministers pursue the same temperate, but 
vigorous course, w'hicfh has enabled them to 
triumph over every possible obstacle and impe- 
diment *. 

Considering 

* Since I am upon this subject of opposition, J canrot 
the temptation of expressing the desire which 1 have lard v en. 
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. Considering indeed the circumstances of the 
state, and the unparalleled dangers which 
approach us, one would naturally have looked 
For implicit unanimity, and co-operation from 
every part of the empire. Amongst the sacri- 
fices we are called upon to make for our de- 
fence and preservation, the very foremost is 
that of our interested, unjust, and ambitious 
passions. The first offering upon the altar of 
our country, should be private rivalries, and 
party-hatreds. To destroy the confidence of 
the people in their rulers, in their armies, or in 

fertained, for the translation of Mr. Pitt and his party to the 
opposite bide of the House. A great deal of perplexity arises 

Armorum facie & graiarum errore Jubarum. 

One cannot accustbn^ one's cars to hear the measures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer arraigned or impeded by his 
Rii^ht Honourable Friends behind hinim He ought to be able to 
see his opponents and they to look him in the face. Perhaps 
too, the Speaker himself would like a little topographical hint 
u]ion 'zvhich side of the Debate those gentlemen meant to speak, 
for of late they have always •voted with the Minister, and spoken 
against him. This comes very naturally from the new moral 
doctrine of '*Men, not Measures;*' but I confess I like the old 
customs best. Mr. Addington's situation is really very danger- 
ous and |>erplexing, particularly in the Councils of JVary where 
the heaviest battery is often opened upon his rear, and his 
flanks arc very much exposed to the attack of his honorable 
Friends, who light upon his side against him^ In the name of 
Candour, what have Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning to do behind 
the Treasury Bench? ** A plague on you ! Do you call this 
backing of your Friends ?" 


their 
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their resources, were the very worst species of 
treason. At such a time, every man’s know- 
ledge, experience, and talent, is the property 
of the State ; there ought to be no sides of the 
house, no opposition. Can it be endured then 
to see all the experience acquired in the public 
service, all the weight and authority of past 
office and employment, directed to spread alarm 
and discouragement, or to impede and embarrass 
the public service ? One thinks one sees altar 
against altar, and government against govern- 
ment, M'hcn the parts of an opposition are 
so distributed and sustained, as that the per- 
sons, who have been secretaries at war, oppose 
the recruiting of the militia; secretaries of 
state, attack state papers and negotiations ; and 
chancellors of the exchequer, the taxes*. And 
when one observes senators, and statesmen, 
who have scarce turned tlieir backs on the 
King’s Cabinet, opposing, and contradicting, 
and thwarting their own measures and the prin- 
ciples of thgir own administration, one thinks 


♦ It singular that even those reforms in the naval de- 
partments, which have been so* much opposed by the adher- 
ents and parti;Lans of the late admiralty -board, are its own 
offspring — that it had presented the abuses, frauds, and pecula- 
tions, and was pledged to bring forward the enquiry. They 
were stated, in the administration of Lord Spencer, to amount 
to millions annually. 


one 
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, one beholds a faction more profoundly and 
essentially corrupt and perfidious than there is 
any n*ention of in the history of nations. 

Thus wc see that after official death, the same 
cares and employments do not surv'iv'ein the po- 
litical shades, as in the poetieal — We cannot say, 

■ — Quse gratia curruin 

Armorumquc fuit vivis, qua; cura nitentes 
Pascerc cquos^ eadem sequitur tcllurc repos tos ; 

blit, on the contrary, Ave find them tormented ^ 
Avith remorse and aversion for all their prior 
studies and jmrsuits, and haunted Avith the an- 
tipathy of every former passion and delight. 

I knoAV that I ha.ve made use of strong Avords, 
but I kiioAA? that they are not stronger tluin the 
truth Ava/rants, and the occasion demands. But 
if I seem to any person to use harsher terms than 
might have been found, and to brand Avith more 
ignominy than is nceessary, the profligacy I de- 
plore, I Avould ask if these are times to goA'crn 
■phrases, to frame sentences, and observe eti- 
quettes and punctilios ! What, when Lord Tem- 
ple demands places for his family*, (insatiable 

family !) 

* Mr, Thomas Grenville has not attended for a consider- 
able time in his place. It is beneath his great importance to 
promote or assent to a single measure for the defence of his 
country under ministers not nominated by his family. — The 
Army of Reserve, the Bill for the general arming and train- 
ing of his majesty’s subjects, the great measures of finarice, 
have all been deprived of his assistance and authority, ever, of 
his countenance ! He will not grace the benches of opposi'^on 

when 
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family !) ■when his family Insist upon naming the 
King’s Minister; when Mr. Pitt refuses to serve 
his Sovereign, unless he can force into the cabi- 
net the Grenvilles who are forcing him into it ; 
when Mr. Windham will only vote proJformA 
for military law and the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, upon the burst of Irish Reliellion, 
and the massacre of the chief criminal judge * ; 
wdien Mr. Canning avows that “ his opposi- 
' tion is not to measures but to men that “ the 
men arc every thing, and the measures no- 
thing when the whole system and anti-princi- 
ple (if I may hazard such a word) of the late 
administration, is to vilify and discredit the 

when he dares not to oppose. He wiH not lend even his 
presence and neutrality to the plans for arming the country, 
doubtless because it cannot now be saved, by any men but 
those who abandoned it the year before the last ! 

I am persuaded, however, that the country will very deeply 
resent the conduct of every one of its representatives who acts 
like Mr. T. Grenville. These absences are perverse, pee- 
vish, and, perhaps, unconstitutional : they act, how'cvcr, in a 
contrary sense to what is intended. Jf ever there were a case 
■where silence inferred con.sent, it is here : for it cannot be sus- 
pected, that with a possibility of opposing, we should have 
lost the benefit of Mr. Grcn Wile’s opinion and eloquence. 
Where I to hazard a conjecture, it w'ould be this, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman is preparing a vers^ a/armuisx 
speech for the last day of the Session, a speech of eject ^ which 
will send a portion of the House home panic-struck, to spn-ud 
f roper sentiments among their constituents. 

• July 28. + Pari. Reg, Dec. 8. 
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government, of whose measures they dare not 
but apprt>ve ; when Mr. Canning would im- 
peach, and Mr. Pitt would keep impeachment 
hanging o\'er the heads of those ministers, whose 
conduct ill every individual instance he has de- 
fended or applauded ; when popular and factious 
cries are adopted to intercept the resources of 
th< exchecjuer, when the militia is decried and 
discredited, not by jacobins and traitors, but by 
ex-secretaries at war, and ex-ministers of the fi- 
nances; when discouragement and despondency 
arc spread among the people by great military 
characters, and we are warned of the capture of 
the capital, and the surrender of the country ! 
when 1 sec the House of Commons transmuted 
into a cduncil of war*, shall I call it, or a council 
of alarm, discouragement, and trepidation! when 
every cry and every artifice is adopted to discredit 
the measures of government, and destroy the con- 
fidence of the country — I ask if this be a mo- 
ment to stop for nice and deliberate expressions? 
and whether these gentlemen are entitled to so 
much deference from others, who are so careless 
of their own character and reputation, as to be 
not only at variance, but in direct hostility and 


With the highest degree of respect and consideration for 
Mr. Abbot, I must venture to say, as an observer, that it 
would have given satisfaction, if ho had thought himself war- 
ranted tp interrupt these discussions. 


antithesis 
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antithesis with their own principles and mea* 
sures, with their characters, and their whole 
lives ? 

The ministers certainly could not be con- 
fronted by a minority of more abilities of more 
personal weight in the country, from connex- 
ion and property, and of more influence from 
the mass of former obligation, which during 
seventeen years they have conferred with no 
sparing hand. The utter want, however, of 
principle, and even of pretext for their opposi- 
tion, and the too great confidence in their own 
talents and importance, which has led to very 
extraordinary confessions, has tleprived this 
party of every thing which could render it po- 
pular or formidable ; besides which, '' I have 
observed a very general apprehension to prevail 
in the case that they, were to be once more 
entrusted with the guidance of affairs, lest upon 
the approach of any great danger or calamity 
which might threaten the country, they should 
again abandon their posts, with as much preci- 
pitation as they did iu 1801 . 

As far as public oijinion is concerned, this 
sentiment must long be fatal to their return to 
power, and it may be added, that no small pro- 
portion of those persons who most strenuously 
supportetl them, will never pardon the resigna- 
tion, because they certainly did give their votes 
unqualified, and assented to measures they did 

not 
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. not always approve of> upon the supposition, 
that they had no choice but so strengthen a 
government which they considered as bound 
and pledged to abide the fate of the country. 
These persons consider themselves as having 
been elieated out of their former support upon 
false pretences, and they will no doubt insist 
upon a full and satisfactory explanation of the 
real causes of these resignations, before they 
will give their confidence a second time. In- 
deed, what would be the situation of the country 
(at this crisis of foreign danger, internal diffi- 
culty, and Iiish Rebellion) under a ministry 
whom it would be* in the power of the most 
insignihcaiit member of the House to displace 
at any nJomen^ by simply bringing forward the 
Irish Catholic question ? 

1 am not aware of p|Ore than one case in 
which jMr. Fox and his minority could be con- 
sidered as a possible administration, and that is 
the success of the invasion, or some other great 
disaster which should lay us at the feet of 
France, lie might, perhaps, be the vice-presi- 
dent of the Britannic Republic, but there is 
little prospect of his ever being the minister of 
an English King. 

Of the ministers it muII be permitted me to 
say, that I think they have hitherto deserved 
well of the country ; and that they have been 
called to act under circumstances in which it 

• was 
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iras impossible to have done so, without pos* 
sessing great ability, great pmdence, and great 
fortitude. They have certainly had to contend 
against the greatest ability, and as they have 
not been worsted in the contest, it seems to be 
but an ill compliment to their enemies to re- 
proach them with incapability. Such vague and 
general incivilities (for they are not charges) 
shew only ill-tenij>er and disappointment ; 
and has proof has repeatedly been called for in 
vain, and there is so much proof upon the other 
hand, to persevere in it argues little sensibility 
to the shame of being refuted. 

The great business of the country is its de- 
fence; and I am very much mistaken if that 
can be promoted by indiffereneg to me<isurcs, 
and partiality to men. I think a great deal too 
much has been said a||Out individuals, too much 
about Mr. Addington and Mr. Pitt. I protest 
I cannot adopt this novel heresy, and I hope 
it will never form an article in. our political 
creed. In this fearful crisis of our country, I 
hope, that we have no other cause, no interest 
but hers ! that we contend not for patrons, but 
for duties ; not for parties, but for the state ; and 
that we all rally round ouit Sovereign and his 
ministers, lieutenants, and /thr generals ; round 
ali who have his confidence and commission. 

1 am sure this is the faith of the constitution, 
and that by this alone we can be saved 1 ! f 

A very 
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A very few words will now bring these hasty 
remarks to a conclusion. The Pitt and Gren- 
ville T^arty, with all their experience and abi- 
lity, aiwl the great services which they have 
sometimes rendered the countiy", by some fa- 
tality or other have never understood ittf cha- 
racter nor enjoyed its affection. 

History does not shew so gross an instance 
of credulous self-lo\'e and infatuated vanity, 
as the opinion they daily manifest, that their 
absence from the King’s councils is regretted by 
the public ; that the people desire their return 
to power ; that the King has made an unpopu- 
lar use of his prerogative in the present selec- 
tion of his counsellors ! ' ' • 

I am •far fQDm denying* the talents or the 
virtues of their blouse ; I do not even vindicate 
the country from some ||^gree of ingratitude; 
but, as truth, 1 am compelled to acknowledge 
that they never were beloved nor endeared to it. 
Like the Claudian Family in Rome, (than which 
none was more fruitful of great and celebrated 
men) they do not coalesce and assimilate with 
the genius and temper of their country. To 
the catalogue of all tlieir merits, and the praises 
to which they have an undoubted claim, we 
must add 

Nisi in Libert Civilatc nati essent. 

The present ministers, I think, have this 
advantage, tliis happiness, over them, that tli’ey 

fall 
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fall in with the character of the nation. I 
distinguish nothing personal in their sway; the 
men are not visible in the acts of their autho- 
rity ; they seem to be the serv'ants, not the 
masters of the public ; the nation governs it- 
self more unilcr them, and for them. Con- 
vinced, persuaded, and prepared, the people 
demand those laws and measures which used to 
be imposed upon them; they require those levies 
and taxes which were so lately felt as burthens 
and hardships. They identify themselves with 
a government which confides in them. The 
late ministry were often urged by their most 
strenuous suiiportcrs to place more reliance upon 
the peojilc, blit they ncv'cr, as I have observed, 
undcj-stood their chanicter, tlieir temper, or 
their spirit. One of the first acts of their suc- 
cessors was, to rcstorn.thc Habeas Corpus Act, 
and to repeal tlie Bins against Sedition. The 
trials of Despard and his accomplices were con- 
ducted in the ordinary course, like simple fe- 
lonies, without alarm, without secret com- 
mittees, without ilcinonstrations of jealousy and 
mistrust. Tiicy now reap the fruit of their tem- 
per or their policy, for I have little scruple to 
assert, that without an appearance of force or 
power, without the reluctance of a single sub- 
ject, by tbc conlidence and aflection of the 
people alone, they have been able to carry the 
greatest measures, of which there is cither 

record 
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record or tradition in the history df the em- 
*J)irc, 

U'pon the 18 th of May, Lord Whitworth’s 
return from Paris was announced to parliament. 
— Little more than two mouths have elapsed, 
* and the Alilitia, the Supplementary Militia, the 
Army of Reserve, amounting together to one 
hundred and sixty thousand men, have been 
added to the regiments of the line ; and a Bill 
has received the Royal assent for arming the 
whole population of the island. It is true, Mr. 
Pitt and the Grenvilles think a great deal more 
might have been done and a great deal quicker 
— quicker than two -months; wore than all. — 
But this is the characteristic failing and misfor- 
tune of tliqir family. For they would have had 
it their measure, and not the nation's ; it would 
have been called their act, and now it is the 
pcojjle’s ! For effect and greatness, all must have 
been voted at once, the operation of each im- 
peded by the others, and the whole imposed 
as law and authority, blamed, eluded, or re- 
sisted. I cannot think that an act of legisla- 
tion can create a public spirit; but such an act 
as the general levy of tbe population of an em- 
pire, if it precede a public spirit, were a dan- 
gerous insurrection, the immediate precursor 
and instrument of its fall. As to the reproach 
of tardiness, therefore, it can have no other 
source than ignorance, or detraction ; igno- 

F rancf; 
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ranee profound and pitiable, if its authors think 
the Ministers could have brought in the bill till 
the people callwl for it; rancorous and base 
detraction, if they have the smallest knowledge 
of the history of men, or the most common 
rudiments of the science of government. 

I have now completed a most ungracious and 
unpleasant task, to which I have submitted only 
from a sense of public duty, and a desire to 
render some service to the country. Parties are 
the natural disease of a free and popular consti- 
tution ; and in mixed governments, they are 
perhaps necessary to represent and defend the 
respective powers and principles of the system. 

This at least is their true use and action ; 
and thus applied, their collisions Jiave often 
produced those salutary crisiscs, which have re- 
novated and invigorated States, forcing them 
back, as it were, to the fountains of their pros- 
perity, and to the principles and auspices from 
which they departed. It were a vain parade of 
learning to enumerate those parties, which repre- 
senting and struggling for a particular piinci- 
ple of government, the rights of a family, or 
the dogmas of religion, have hiled the pages 
of history with great and interesting transac- 
tions — the annals of our country abound with 
instances which we cannot always call to mind 
without sorrow and confusion ; but never till the 
present moment, did a party arise without the 

pretence 
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pretence at least, of some public principle and 
some national object, to dignity or disguise 
it : “The church M'as in danger “ the succes- 
sion was in danger “ the constitution was in- 
vaded “ a war was wanton and unnecessary 
but some pretence, some decent shred of hypo- 
crisy has ever hitherto been spread over- the 
nakedness of ambition. — It remained for our 
own times to present the spectacle of a family- 
compact, and a combination of wealth anti in- 
fluence, openly claiming the first ofiices of the 
State as their right, insisting upon nominating 
each other in their turn for the King's Cabinet, 
and professing their disregard of measures and 
their attachments and antipathy to men. 

Certairjy I hjive nothing exaggerated, I have 
set down nothing in malice. Jiut I do deeply 
feel and tremble at the profligacy I am describ- 
ing. When I consider the state of the empire, 
and the imminent perils which threaten our 
existence, I think a scramble for place is litthk 
diftcrent from the pillage of a wreck ; and to em- 
barrass or desert the common safety and defence 
for private objects of avarice and ambition, ap- 
pears the foulest act of Treason and Pai ricidc 
which can be committed. 

I confess I think his IMajesty's Ministers have 
aright t.o all our support, co-operation, and as- 
sistance. I should not dai'c, for light and trivial 
motives, at this terrible hour, to cucrease their 

difficulties 
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difficulties, diminish their credit, or shake the 
confidence of the people ; I do not know that 
o-ne ought to bring forward serious caUses of 
complaint (if they existed) at a time when unao 
nimity alone can preserve the empire. I con- 
sider them abstractedly as the King’s ser- 
vants : faithful, able, vigorous, and fortunate, 
they have hitherto proved, and, I trust, will con- 
tinue. But at all events, under them we must 
fight for all that is dear and sacred to humanity ; 
by their side we shall conquer or lie down. I 
think there is no other party for us to take, and 
1 am sure there is no duty more imperious and 
binding. 


LOKDON^ 
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The Navigation Laws of Great Britain afford 
topics of discussion equally important to the 
statesman and the merchant. Other subjects, 
the fashion of the day, may claim the specula- 
tion of the hour ; but laws which embrace prin- 
ciples of wide extent and national concern, and 
which experience has learned to regard as the 
support and stay of the naval strength of this 
nation, and as essentially interwoven Avith its 
commercial superiority, merit attention and dis- 
cussions of a very different nature. Foreign 
countries, conceiving thcinsc)ves to he injured 
in proportion as avc prosper, have often borne 
'"■i. B unwilling 


unM'ilfing testimony to the Avisdom Avith vliich 
tliey were formed, and the good consequences 
Av'hich they produce ; for they have often strug- 
gled by the artifice of negotiation, or by the 
insolence of menace, to induce us to relax or 
to renounce them. Citizen Ilautcrive, after 
having shewn that they are “ the original cause 
of the fatal preponderancy of the Englislr 
marine,” exercised all his powers of sophistry 
and misrepresentation, to render them objects- 
of general jealousy and hostility*. Anierica- 
has endeavoured, by every species of manage- 
ment, to procure the suspension or renunciation, 
of a most essential part of them. And the North 
of Europe has supplied opjionents also M’ho have 
tried their strength and diplomatic skill in the 
same field. But the very reason which lias in- 
duced all these to oppose and condemn, should 
induce us to guard and protect the system. The 
object of attack on one side, should obviously 
become that of defence on the other ; and every 

syllable 


* L’£ut de la France* a la fin de I’An* 8. 
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syllable of reprobation on this point, which is 
heard from abroad, should be regarded by us at 
home as virtual applause. 

I have frenuentlv considered, with mucli at- Motive* of the 
tcntioii, the Navigation Laws of which I have 
spoken ; and the sentiments which I have enter- 
tained of them^ and which hav'c been long before 
the public, have not, as I think, been yet re- 
futed. But new occurrences having led to new 
iuquij;ies, tlfese have ‘confirmed and increased 
my formenconvjttions. I see, more and more, 
both with respect to the commerce and indepen- 
<lence of the nation, the essential importance of 
the whole code ; and as the persuasions which 1 
am thus taught to entertain, concern a question 
of such serious consequence, and a question, 
tOo, w'hich, from the circumstances of the times, 
may become again, and speedily, a subject of 
negotiation, I shall freely submit them to the 
judgment and consideration of the country. 

At a period, it is true, such as the present, 
when we hear from the opposite shores nothing 

bS but 



but tlic menaces of inveterate and exterminating 
hostility, and arc called on to struggle witli the 
power and ambition of Trance, for oiir very ex- 
istence as a people, it may be thought that I 
should rather endeavour to urge and animate the 
military spirit of the nation, than to direct its 
attention to the laws and regulations of naviga- 
tion and trade. 


Apprehension of 
new suspen- 
sions and sa- 
crifices of the 
Navigation 
Luwi« 


But, perhaps, it is at this very period, M'hen 
the country is so completely and properly occu- 
pied in preparations for defenre, that it is most 
necessary to direct the consideration of men t(j 
the subject I am to discuss, so far, at least, as to 
j)rcvent any hasty decision, of which the mis- 
chief would be irretrievable, on such an impor- 
tant point. I foresee, as I conceive, some oc- 
currences Avhieh may incline a false and hasty 
polic}' to suspend the principle of those Naviga- 
tion Laws, on which','* indisputably, our trade 
and our navy depend. I'lic public diiliculties 
may encourage injurious claims and re(}uisi- 
tions : thfe same cause may induce men, in a 
temporizing niomeut, and for the sake of conci- 
liation, 



jiation, to accede to demands M'hich require the 
most patient and careful examination : an<l as, 
in the midst of as full occupation as that of any 
* other volunteer*, I have found leisure to state 
this national question in writing, 1 liopc otliers 
may find leisure to read what I have slated. 

Several Acts, directly militating against the F.*po-(ition of 

lute suspend- 

Navigation Laws, have been passed within a ‘“sActs, acc. 
few years ; and it may be necessary briefly to 
enumerate some of them, before 1 jrrocced to 
argue*on the impolicy by which they were dic- 
tated, or with M'fiich they may be renewed. 

The law commonly known by the name of 3 jGeo.m. 
the Dutch Property Act, and which very much 
extended the privileges of neutral bottoms, was 
passed in the .^.5th of George the Tliird, for the 
avowed purpose of securing the property of the 
Dutch Emigrants. 

In the next year, the 36th of George the J®* «• *7 d®* 
n 3 Third, 


* Commanding a legion of 1260 Volunteers. 
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Third, c. 17, an Act was passed, giving power to 
the Privy Council to permit all vessels, under 
the same pretence, to bring from any country 
goods of any sort, which, according to the Na-’ 
vigation Laws, couhl be imported only by ships, 
duly navigated, of the countries from whence 
the goods were brought, or by Uritish ships duly 
navigated. 

According to this law, all mcrcliandize im- 
ported in foreign ships was to pay poduty, until 
taken out of tlie warehouse for consumption, 

\ c 

though the like merchandize, if brought in 
Uritish vessels, was charged with duty immedi- 
ately on importation. Here, then, was a manifest 
injury to the Uritish' merchant. Yet if British 
ships had been permitted to enter their goods 
under the same power, there would lutve been still 
greater mischief in the regulation : for, in such 
case, we should have^had no British ships duly 
navigated ; or, at least, those which were not 
duly navigated, and foreign vessels, would have 
Still enjoyed superior advantages, because they 

could 
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•/.•ould have more easily completed their crcM's, 
and at> lower wages. 

These Acts of the 3otli and 36th were further 39* « 

continued by tlic Acts ofthe 39th and the 40th, 
until the 1st of January 1804; and, linally, an 
Act passed in the 42d of the King, to terminate 
also in the year 1804, for repealing these several 
Acts, or such of them as had not been previously 
repealed, and for enabling the Privy Council to 
permit goods to be imported in ships of any 
countrj’, of*not less tKan 100 tons, or in British 
ships navigated/according to law, from any part 
of America or the West Indies, not under the 
'dominion of his Majesty. 

For these laws there was not even a pretence Pretended mo 

* tive. 

but such as referred to temporary circumstances. 

During the late war, when, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of the greater part of the two 
hemispheres, a very considerable portion of the 
produce of the world was likely to be brought 
into this country for safety or for a market, and 
many of our trading vessels were unavoidably 

n 4 taken 
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R»’al in'.po- 
Jiryand 
ot thcHt’ Acts 


taken into the service of Government, it was 
thought adviseable, for the present, to sufler all 
goods to be imported in neutral ships. A great 
importation consequently took place of the pio- 
duct of the countries at Avar, as Avell as of 
neutral nations, and the goods were permitted lo 
he warehoused, botli for home consumption aiul 
re-exportation. 

But, though the laws to whieli I alludid may 
liave arisen, in the whole or in ])art, fjorn siieli 
principles or such pretences, they are not, t|iere- 
forc, to he vindicated. Some of them afior(l<(l 
great advantages to toreign sliips, in perniittiiig 
.articles of inerchanilizc’ to be stoicd, w hicli llu y 
did not allow to British vessels ; and all of tlie.js 
ill principle, obviou?>ly amounted to a complc tc 
suspension of an essential part of our navigation 
system, and were admitted, I should think, 
through laxity of principles, and want ofj)cr- 
ception of tlic true spirit of our Navigation 
Laws. They were faAoured, imlc'cd, by the 
idea, that merchandize could not be broe.glit 
into this country without leaving something 

bchiiul 
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•iK'liinil on rc-cxporlatioii ; aiiH they were not 
pcrha}« so l)igl)ly objectionable at the period 
M'lifii our shipping and seamen wei'e so fully em- 
ployed during the M'ar. lJut here ends the apo- 
l(jgv y hleli is to be offered for them ; and why 
any of thejn should have been allowed to con- 
tine.c in Ibrce after the pcaee, and till 1804, I 
think it will not be easy to assign a reason. 

These Acts, at the same time that they may 
have augmented the quantity of merchandize 
brought to fliis country, greatly increased also 
the (juantity of foreign tonnage employed in our 
carr\ ing tratle ; and all the advantages tlius 
held out to foreign shipping, were peculiarly 
calculated to establish that trade in the hands 
of the Americans, on the conclusion of the war, 
when such a number of transports, and so many 
shi])s, seamen and artificers, were to be dischar- 
ged from tlie public service as wmiild be fully 
equal to the carrying on of the whole of our 
commerce. Umler such circumstances, there- 
fore, what was to be the probable result? Those 
fehips were to be laid up by discouragement ia 


our 
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our ports to rot, and those seamen, together 
with the numerous classes of persons occupied 
in ship building, were to be dispersed abroad iii 
search of employment, and many to be seduced 
into the services of other nations, or to pass 
over to America, and, consequently, they and 
their progeny to be lost to their native country 
for ever. 

The mischief, indeed, which was foreseen, 

arising from these measures, was soon felt. The 

most respectable meetings of merchants' tvere 

* 

held from time to time, and vciy prdper repre- 
sentations have been laid before the minister 
and the public, in which it is strongly stated, 
tliat many ship owners, no longer being able 
to freight their vessels, were obligecl to charter 
them to any foreigners that would take them, 
at a very low price ; and that many ships, of 
great value, to the amount of an immense quan- 
tity of tonnage, and some of which cost their 
owners from 15,0001. to 20,0001. each, were left 
unoccupied, and continued decaying in harbour. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that property in ship- 
ping 
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pin<; experienced great depreciation. Not a few 
who einharlscd their capitals in that property 
liave sutrered severe losses. Speculation tias 
been cramped and deterred. And we tvho have 
beta invidiously termed the carriers of Europe, 
have no longer the means of keeping in employ- 
ment a large (jiiantity of shipping now on hand, 
and which will soon rot in the ports where they 
arc laid up*. 


I object^ therefore,, to the suspension of any coewquent uU 

• , . T • r% • • jcctioni. 

part of the Nayigation Laws of Great Bntain, 

I object, in this •instance, because such suspen- 
sion must render all England a free port, of the 
consequences of Mdiich, I conceive, neither the 
legislature nor the country are sufliciciitly 
aware ; and because, however it may seem to be 
subservient to partial and mistaken interests, it 
is, for so much, a sacrifice of those old and 
established principles, under which we have 
flourished, and which have so long been the 

object 


* See Case of the Owners of British Ships, &c. published 
December 1803t 
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object of applause and imitation, botli at home 
and abroad. 

The violation of It might bc tliouglit almost superfluous to 

the NavijT'atioii 

to eviTy7>nii^^^^ State, except for the purpose of explanation, 

etour Maruic. nccessaiy it is to encourage, in a country 

like ours, the employment of Seamen, and to 
retain the various artificers necessary to the 
manufacture of ship-building ; a manufacture 
infinitely more csscuti;il iii an empire, dependent 
on its marine, even th:in that of woyl. Of the 

i > 

latter manufacture mc are usually careful, 
tuul any proposition by which it might be en- 
dangered, would be received with indignation, 
lint the former, I am sorry to say, is often nev 
glccted or impeded ; and repeated violations of 
our colonial and navigation code have taken 
])lacc, within a few years, and with little obser- 
vation. As far as mere words and general ex- 
pressions can go, oun Navigation Laws have 
strenuous asseitors ; but few, very few indeed, 
look to the principle or object of those laws, 
though the violations of them that have taken 
place, tended obviously to diminish the means of 

retaining 
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iretaiijin" our seamen, and the multitude of per- 
fioiis ('mj)Io\ cd ill the several hraiiches ofship- 
hnilding’ and rij^ginu;; and conseqtiently, to 
deprive us of the power of equipping, nhen ne- 
cessary, a great naval force ; or, in ollu r words, 
of resisting our enemies, and of inainlainingour 
prosperity and our indej)eu(!euce. 

At best, and iinder all the operation of our 
Navigation Laws, it is not easy to retain our 
seanK'ii and our navd artizans, and to cciuip 
such a foj'ce. ;It generally requires two years 
of exertion and of war to j>ut our navy on an 
aderpiate footing ; and the want of sailors is 
occasionally so great, tliat we can scarcch sn[)- 
ply our fleet by the harsliest measures, and some- 
times see many of our vessels laid up through 
the want of crews. If the sailors, then, he dis- 
couraged, as they must he by those suspensions 
or infringements which I combat, the conse- 
quences cannot but he mischievous in the ex- 
treme. The enemy may he at our dt)ors before 
we shall be prepared to resist ; and tlic* boasted 

bulwarks 


Adverse to the 
prnntpt 
ciiuipiiieiit of 
a great naval 
1‘orcc, 
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Consrqiicncp al- 
r»*.ulv oxpcii 
cnct'd. 


Exiraortlinafy 

Uri- 

tialk tonnage. 


bulwarks of Kngland may become little mOt« 
than (lismuntk'd and unavailing citadels. 

The notion of encouraging the Americans to 
build shi|)s for ns, in oulcr that they might be 
enabled to pay for the manufaeturcs Avith which 
Ave supplied them, is utterly indefensible. There 
A\H)uld be equal reason to allow the Dutch the 
same advantage with the same view. The con- 
«cqiienee of ibis very cneo\iragcmcnt has been 
already felt, and as long as it is coiitinucr|. the 
classes of artificers connected Avitli ship-bnilding 
were found to emigrate in much greater num- 
bers than those of any other manufacture. 

The following statement, produced with ex- 
ultation by the Amciicans themselves, will prove 
that, as the (juantity of Ilrilish tonnage occu- 
pied in the American trade has diminished, un- 
der the system which 'iias been pursued, that of 
America has uniformly and proportionahly in- 
creased : 


17S1) British 
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17^^ British tonnage 7-; 000 

American do. *2 1,000 

17S2 British tonnage 5/, 000 

American do. 60 , 0()0 

1800 British tonnage 1 i-,000 

American do. 110,000 


In this manner has England suffered from 
a foolish polic 3 '^, and every step which devi- 
ated from her established Navigation Laws, has 
proved an injui^'^ to the trade, which, in wiser 
times, has been £0 cautiously encouraged, as 
one of the most fertile sources of political eon- 
secpience and national wealth. 

In the above instance, at least, the Ameri- 
cans have not cxaggcrate<I, as will appear from 
the following account which was laid on tlie 
table of the House of Commons on the 25th of 
February 1802. 

Account of the number of vessels, with their 
tonnage, which out- 

WJirds, 
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Amciicau cxul- 
tjtiuu. 


wards, between CJreat Riitaiii and the Ameri-* 
c*an States, iu the Ibllowiiig j ears : 


1790 Outwards 245 

Inwards 312 

1791 Outwards 253 

Inwards 247 

1702 Outwards 223 

Inwards 197 

1799 Outwards 57 

Inwards 42 

1800 Outwards 62 

Inwards 77 


Americanfc. 

T^onnage* 

39,441 
45,234 
55,806 
62,253 
59,414 

313 64,085 

314 78,683 
1 

3 13 75,225 

14,381 507 112,596 

27,114 550 124,01.5 


British. 

RhipSy Tonnii^c. Ships^ 

50,977 218 

61,197 246 

55,328 291 

53,102 318 

50,J163 285 

12,0!J5 
1 l,2fi7 
9,796 


The Americans, indeed, who have exhibited 
the former account, ap|)car to he a little 
sarcastic trn the occasion. But their sarcasms 
may be instinctive. While they dwell on the 
folly which prcsunicit^ to tamper vrith the Na- 
vigation Laws of England, they inform us, that 
America was busy in forming and maintairing 
a Navigation Aft of her own : while, as pa- 
triots, they enjoy the prospeft of the increasing 

pro.iperity 
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prosperity of their country, they triumph, as 
rivals, in the <lccline of Britain. ** Think of 
this,” says one of them, “ think of this, ye 
sages of Britain, and if you can account for 
the phenomenon on any other principle than 
the superior policy of uiy country, it is more 
than I can 1” 

It is true, the policy of America has not been 
unwise; it affords a sti iking contrast to our 
Weakness, and virtually reproaches us for our 
negleil of all^ sound and rational principles. 
Yet, if we he tluis reminded that, at tlie very 
moment when wewere extending and renouncing 
to the Americans our carrying trade, they were 
a6tive, hv all possible restrictions, to exclude us 
froii» theirs ; we should also recolleft, and be 
instructed by the recollection, that our lihcra- 
lit}' was but that of the prodigal M'ho gives 
without return, and who enriches others to im- 
poverish himself*. 

c It 

♦ “ It was found expedient,” says General Smith, in 
the debate in the Lower House of Congress on the 16 th 

December 
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*S^ewofSe useful as wcll as curious to con, si- 

wW'ft jjpf |.}jjg subject a little more minutely. In the 
year 1800, a census M'as taken, and returned 
to Congress in the year 1801 ; according to 
vhich the progress of the tonnage, commerce, 
and revenue, of the United States, were found 
to be as follow s : 


In 1800 

In 1790 

Increase’ in ten years 


Tons of Shipping* 

Men. 

• • -939,000 

56,340 

•••450,000 

27,000 

489,000* 

29,000 


COM- 


December 1801 , “to adopt a system pursued by other 
Nations, in laying such duties as would discriminate be- 
tween our own and foreign tonnage, and the measure 
operated like a charm } for, contrary to the expedlation 
of most men, our tonnage.doublcd m a short period, and 
we will not only very soon be able to carry all our own 
produce, but to enter largely into trade abroad” Very true, 
but their tonnage was doubled at our expence ; and we 
most amicably laboured in unison with themselves to 
enable them to eater largely into trade abroad. 
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COMMERCE AND REVENUE. 

Dollars. 

The American produce exported in 


3 800, amoiintetl to 32,000.000 

l:)itto in 17y0 14,000,000 

Increase in ten years 18,000,000 


• * Dollars^ 

The foreign commodities btought 

• ■ • 

into thccounlr}’ for re-exportation 


in 1800, amounted to 30,000,000 

Ditto in 1790 2,000,000 

Increase in ten years 28,000,000 

The revenue in 1801 is estimated at 11,000,000 
Ditto in 1789 amounted to 6,124,000 

Increase in eleven j^ears 3,235,000 


This is a splendid view of rapidly progressive 
prosperity. But it was in this very period of 

c 2 ten 
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ten 3 ’ears that our carrying trade with America 
most rapidly declined ; that our tonnage cui- 
ploy'ed in that trade fell, according to the Ame- 
rican account, from 72,000 to 14,000; that the 
suspension of our Navigation Laws operated 
principally in favour of theLTnited States; that 
we even opened to them a free trade with the 
British settlements in the East ; and that we 
anticipated their expectations on tlic subject of 
the abolition of the duties, and of the counter- 
vailing duties permitted under the treaty of 
1794*. Shall it, then, any' longer be said, that. 

Britain 


* “ Wc find,” says Mr. President Jefferson, in his ad- 
dress to Congress on the 15th December 1802, in some 
parts of Europe, monopolizing discriminations ; which, in. 
the form of duties, tend effectually to prohibit the carrying 
thither our own produce in our own vessels. 

But it is with satisfaction^ lay before you an Aft of the 
British Parliament, anticipating this subjefl, so far as to 
authorize a mutual abolition of the duties and counter- 
vailing duties permitted under the treaty of 1 79*. It 
shews, on their part, a spirit of moderation and justice,'' 
&c. &c. W e shall soon sec what this moderation and jus» 
eice were. 
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I'ritayi has not cherished this thriving branch 
of American prosperity at the expence of her 
own welfare ? or can we yet deny that xoc have 
given, but not received, and they have received, 
but not given ? 

It is not because T regret the increase of their obtemtions 

dictated not 

trade that I make these observations ; but I shall tyjeajomy oi 

American 

not shrink from asserting the impolicy of suffer- Jor 

. . . • /« 1 , the sacrificci 

ing that increase to arise from the errors and ofBriuin. 
sacrifices of this country, and to its essential de- 
triment. . ,* 

The countervailing duties which were laid in Countervailing 

duties, their 

this country, were posterior and provoked, and 
dictated and compelled by the absurd yet de- 
signing conduct of the Americans themselves. 

It is well known that on the peace and separation 
of the Americans from Great Britain, they and 
their abettors in this country, entertained the ex- 
traordinary notion that, in matters of trade, they 
should not be considered by Great Britain as 
foreigners, though they themselves had chosen 
and asserted that very situation ; and they par- 
c 3 ticularly 



ticiilarly pretentlcd, in direct opposition to our 
whole colonial and navigation principles, that 
the}' should have a free trade to our West-India 
Colonies. They did not even rest their claims on 
the arguments of negotiation, but endeavoured 
to sustain them by stronger means: and, vainly 
flattering themselves, that the trade with them 
tvas absolutely necessary to our commercial ex- 
istence, they attempted to frighten us into con- 
cession, by laying extraordinary and extravagant 
dutieson all merchandiice comingfroiti hence, and 
particularly on our shijjping. They tlid not con- 
ceive, at the time, that we should have had the 
spirit to counteract such a measure by counter- 
vailing duties. But they found themselves mis- 
taken ; and, discovering that the duties to be 
paid by them would far exceed those which they 
liad imposed on us, as the quantity of their ship- 
ping employed in the trade between the two 
countries was much gi«?ater than ours, they very 
wisely desired that the duties on both sides 
should cease. The ‘ ‘ moderation justice' of 
Great Britain, as they were termed by Mr. Pre- 
sident Jefferson, consented, accordingly, to this 

mutual 
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mutual abolition of duty. A benefit was re- 
nounced by this country which resulted from 
our retaliatinaf the- injurious measures of Ame- 
rica. And the Americans, after having tried 
the eifect of a crooked policy, M'cre jdaced on 
the footing of the most favoured nations ; to 
which, indeed, there can be no oNjection, unless 
our Navigation I.awsaretobe suspended, by the 
operation of some Dutch Property Act, or any 
pther law to the same effect. 

If we were ,tven indebted to America for ex- 
clusive favour and kindness, I scarcely think >ve 
should renounce the means of sustaining the 
trade and independence of Great Britain. To 
sacrifice that which concerns the very existence 
of a nation, must be very absurd and very cri- 
minal. The Americans, however, as we have 
already seen, take care, day after day, that we 
shall not be in their debt. Their policy, (which 
I do not. condemn though I would be instructed 
by it) looks not to confer, but to receive. They 
negotiate and they obtain, and they then talk of 
t* liberality Viud justice but, while donation 

c 4 is 
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is consitlered and stated as equity, they lea,ve to 
iis the praise of being just, not generous, and 
wisely reserve for themselves the solid advan- 
tagesof a menacing and successful negotiation*. 

Some 


* I should not state myself thus without reason. The 
war which has been rekindled in Europe has afforded the 
Americans the opportunity of making new acquisitions, 
to which, at any other period, neither France nor Spain 
would have consented; and the menacing attitude in which 

r 

they placed themselves, seems to have Succeeded admi- 
rably to their wishes. They have given sufficient hints 
of what may be expected from them, and we should there- 
fore be on our guard. A late report on the subject of 
I.ouisiana and the Mississippi, after stating, in an impe- 
rious tone, the absolute necessity of acquiring that im- 
mense country and river, says, very deliberately, that 
“ the Floridas, too, must be, at one time or another, an- 
nexed to America, by purchase or by conquest.” I hope 
we are not yet in the situation of being told, that Jamaica 
is also necessary to the arrondissement of their policy.— 
In this instance, the scholar has improved upon his mas- 
ter ; since Buonaparte, even in his familiar conversation 
with Lord Whitworth^ did not presume to say more than 

that 
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Soineof the Wrst-India mcrcliants and l>la»- ^"uimTand 

. . • 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 A * conduct of 

Ic'rs join 111 the claims advanced by the Amen- some west 

India mcr* 

j:?ans ; and seem to conceive tliat they M^onld 
derive much more benefit than can be reasonably 
expected, tVom the opening of ilieir ports to the 

American 


that “ sooner or later, Egypt would belong to France, 
cither by the falling to pieces of the Turkish Empire, or 
by some arrangement with the Porte.” 

N^ations as well as individuals arc liable to fits of wrong- 
hcadedness ; sometimes^ I believe, termed enthusiasm, and 
relative to wliich tlicre can be no calculation. Otherwise, 
I should think there would be little danger of the Ame- 
ricans choosing absolute war with us, in consequence of 
our maintaining the old navigation principles of the coun- 
try. They are a sensible people. Their minds are turn- 
ed to considerations of their own interest; the inte- 
rior of their country could not possibly be benefited by 
hostilities with us: and the mischiefs which could be don^* 
to our commerce by privateers, manned with renegadoes 
from Great Britain, would afford no compensation for the 
entire derangement of their trade, the chief dependence 
of their maritime towns, in which is contained the greater 
part cf their population, power, and wealth. 
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The rii»ht of 
iittjlarnl ro 
J'lamt* CoJo- 
iii.ll and Na- 
vi ion 
l.awH, ex- 
amined and 
stated. 


American shipping. On this subject iny opiuioil 
has never varied. The demands of a few inte- 
rested or speculative men are not to be listened 
10 , when they are hostile to the general welfare ; 
and, though some benefit might accrue, which, 
however, we shall soon sec cannot be obtained, 
troin the measures proposed, I should yet main- 
tain, what long experience aud repeated infor- 
mation have taught me to believe, that the policy 
of excluding foreign shipping from our colonics, 
and in truth the whole navigation system, are 
founded in the clearest right', and most perfect 
wisdom. 

In many instances of late, as I have already 
observed, foreign writers have been anxious to 
decry the Navigation Laws of England, as in- 
jurious to the welfare of surrounding nations. 
Prejudice, passion, partiality, and interest, have 
^11 conspired to excite ibuch ill-will, and abun- 
dant jealousy, on a question which, if fairly 
slated, would produce no such effect. It is not 
merely America; it is not merely the North of 
Europe that has promoted discussions of this 

r. 

nature. 
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nature. • The govcrnnieut of France lias par- 
ticularly encouraged and inflamed such discus- 
sion in other nations ; and one of its most 

I 

sophistical and determined agents, Monsieur 
llauterivc, secretary to Monsieur Talleyrand, 
secretary for foreign affairs, having been 
employed on the subject, a volume has issued 
from the Consular press to detail to all Europe 
the commercial crimes of Great Britain, and the 
monstrous depravity of her commercial laws. 
It may not, therefore, be improper to enter a 
little into the in<Juiry which thus suggests itself ; 
and, if error anti prejudice have gone abroad, 
on a topic which so immediately concerns the 
character and welfare of this country, I hope I 
shall not be censured as digressive, if I very 
briefly endeavour to correct them. 

In a general view it will scarcely be main- 
tained by reasonable men, that Great Britain has 
been guilty of any injustice towards other 
nations in framing such a system of Navigation 
Laws as her circumstances required. Every 
country has an unqualified right to open or close 

its 
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its ports in whatever manner the welfare of its 
people may deinantl. The law of nations, in the 
opinion of (Jrotins, I’ufl'enclorf and Vattel, has 
nothing to do with regulations for promoting 
tlie internal intlustry of a people, provided those 
regulations infringe no actual right of other 
States ; and no government has even yet pre- 
sumed to demand an unqualified admission to 
foreign ports, hut such as were at its mercy. 
I'lie universal practice is founded on these prin- 
<’ij)les. All nations have thought themselves 
permitted to regulate their traUe by* prohibitive 

f 

statutes. M'e sec every where commercial re- 
straints continued and multiplied. And no le- 
gislature has ever rejected Navigation Acts, but 
oil the c«.mtrary adopted them, whenever it was- 
their interest to <lo so ; nor have they ever 
afforded unrestricted entrance to foreign trade 
from any tender regard to the advantage of other 
countries. America has^not been so liberal. The 
Maritime Powers of the North of Europe have 
not displayed such tnlightencd policy. France, 
amid all her boasts of liberty and equality, and all 
licr out-cries against the commerce of England, 

has 



has demonstrated to the world, by decree after 
decree, varied, aiiiudled, or renewed as her policy 
required, tliat slje also has no objection to extend 
her despotism over the ocean ♦. We are not 
therefore to say, that Britain only is unjust, be- 
cause 


* See Gentz’s State of Europe before and after the 
French Revolution. — France knows very well when to af- 
feft the right and when to follow the expedient ; but even 
when she appears to withdraw her power, she is still, in rea- 
lity, occupied in wha^has been termed by Camille Desmou- 
lins, the sublime vocatitn of disorgamzirig Etirope^ She has 
lately, incleed, talked much, by her declaimer Hauterivc, 
of commercial freedom, of open ports, and unrestn<Ste<J 
trade, because she has no commerce left to be regulated 
by prohibition, and because she wishes to contrast tiTe 
liberality which costs her nothing, with the pretended ty- 
ranny of England. But when occasion required, she had 
no difficulty in retracing all these liberal opinions and de- 
crees. Mons. Rsederer, in his Dix Huit Brumaire,'* 
tells us (and he occupied a high office in the French 
Government), that the Batavian, Helvetic, and Cisalpine 
Republics, have derived from their union with France 
nothing but rapine, devastation and anarchy ; that the 
depredations committed by the Frencli privateers princi- 

pally 
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cause she, too, thinks it proper to promote and 
regulate by la\r the commercial activity of her 
people, and to exercise a power over her own 
ports, productions, merchants and ships. 

All >vell informed writers on the subject have 
admitted, that commcicial regulation, of this 
nature, is no infringement of the law of nations. 

But 


pally led to the rupture between America* and France ; 
and that the Danish Flag was eternally subjected to equal 
vexations and affronts. He adds, what attests the most 
overbearing despotism, that, “ when the people of Holland 
sent supplies of grain to their colonies, wliich, otherwise, 
must surrender to the English, from absolute want, the 
supplies were audaciously intercepted by the French pri- 
vateers, and the vessels which contained them declared 
good prizes, under the authority of vexatious laws, and, 
sometimes, by judges imineJiatcIy interested in the trade 
of the privateers themselves,” p. 165, &c. — ^This is the 
mild, liberal, and magnanimous France, under whose aus- 
pices liberty is to be given to the Sea, and the Commercial 
Despotism of Great Britain to be humbled in the dust I 
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But the argument becomes yet stronger, If Nv'e 
suppose that such commercial regulation may be 
necessary, not merely to the trade, but to the 
safely and independence of a nation. It a 
country, for instance, be in danger of tamine, 
or if her security depend upon her armies and 
fleets, would it not be absurd to say, that she 
may not, without a breach of the law ot nations, 
prescribe rules for lier corn trade, or provide for 
the maintenance of her fleets afld armies r — • 
England is in this very situation. A navy is 
essential to her existence ; an extensive naviga- 

• i 

tion is required to ’support her navy ; and the 
first principles of preservative justice, conse* 
quently, warrant her to promote her navigation, 
by such internal and external regulations as do 
not affect the absolute right of foreign States. 


Having complained of the misrepresentations 
and cavils of foreign writers, on the subject of 
our commercial system, I have much pleasure in 
observing, that Air. Gentz has ably supported the 
right of every indepemlent country to make such 
laws as it may deem necessary to regulate its 

trade 



ti'ade and navigation*. I respect liis judgnicnt# 

« 

candour and learning, and 1 therefore still 
more regret that he should have advanced solne 
unfounded and erroneous opinions on the spiilt 
and tendency of the Navigation Laws of Great 
llritain. As a foreigner, perliaps, he could not 
obtain sudicieiit information on a question of so 
local a nature ; and, if 1 should advert at all to 
the errors which afl'cet that part of his work to 
which I allude, 1 shall <lo so not to censure the 
author, but to point out the mistake. 

He 


* Citizen Ilanterivc’s work is a choice specimen of 
modern FrcncJi declamation and verbiage, equally void of 
taste and regardless of fact. It was not necessary to notice 
it in this country, but it has induced M. Centz, Counsellor 
at War to Iiis Prussian Majesty, &c. to publish on the 
Continent, where it will be very useful, an answer, which, iu 
respect to clearness, good-sen»c, and sound political discus- 
sion, has seldom been surpassed. The excellent statement 
in the translator’s preface respecting the question of Neu- 
tral Bottoms, renders further reading on that subject per- 
fectly unnecessary. 
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Me sihys the Navigation Laws are ** comihtt^ 
dally injurious" to us, but he aditiits tliey are 
• l^olitically wise. Yet if, (as I flatter myself I 
have shewn, or shall be able to shew) they pro- 
mote the employment, and augment the number 
of our seamen ; if they encourage ship-building 
and all the useful arts connected w’ith that 
rs.se«itial tiude; if they consequently provide 
occup itions for iniiunierable artizans ; if they 
sorure to us the carriage. of our own produce, as 
veil as the supply of the must valuable markets, 
the^’ camio't possibly commercially injurious Xq 
us. Mr. Gentz himself admits, “that they are 
important instruments of the greatness and se- 
curity of the State — that they have aflbrded a 
j)OweH‘ul stimulative to the commercial marine 
of England — that they have tended to secure 
to the nation, the freight trade, that great source 
of the former astonishing riches of Holland — 
that the consummation of them has been the con- 
.scqueiice of the most judicious policy — that they 
comptlletl the English to cultivate with tjieir 
own vessels, their own sailors, and theU' o-wn 
capitals, many brandies of fo/eiga ti;ade which 

n would. 
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would, otherwise, have remained, partly or en- 
tirely in the hands of strangers — that they en- 
couraged a branch of national industry wliieh , 
contributed to the security and independence of 
Great Britain — and that, as he quotes iMr. Adanii 
Smith, however they may have been dictated by 
national antipathy, they are, nevertheless, as wine. 
as if they had been the productions of consum- 
mate wisdom*. ” Here, then, there is no reason for 
rcganling them as injurious to the commerce of 
Great Britain ; and the respectable writer has 
admitted premises, from whiih a*conclusiou 

f 

might be drawn very different from the inferences 
he has stated. 

For my own part, 1 see every M-here, and on 
every occasion, decided proofs both of the com- 
mercial 


* The notion that the Navigation I.aw of Cromwell 
was merely an effort of resentment against the Dutch, in 
1G51, is erroneous. The principle is to be found in the 
early Charters for founding Colonies in America, and long 
before in the hlaritime Law of Europe. 
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ihefcial and political utility of those laws, the 
•effects of M’hich have been so erroneously de- 
scribetl. Defence and independence are more 
important than Wealth, and therefore, if they 
contributed only to the former, we should abun- 
dantly prize them. But they are the foundation 
of the whole, both of our maritime power and 
tratle. Under their influence English commerce 
li:;s diffused itself over all the world. Under 
tluir influence that commerce, which, other- 
Avise, would have fallen to decay, has been 
asiured of the protection of an irresistible navy, 
and has gone forth to the four corners of the 
globe without the apprehension of insult or de- 
predation. When, therefore, I observe activity, 
and labour, and enterprize excited and en- 
couraged, and honourable and ample wealth thus 
earned and obtained, under a system which few 
men have the disposition fully to examine, and 
some with inconsiderate levity condemn, I esti- 
mate the cause by its effects, and become more 
and more anxious to rescue from innovation a 
code which has been, and continues to be, pro- 

» 12 ductive 
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ductive of such various and inestimable tulvan* 
tages. 

TiwoKector I further observe, that when the ijowcr and 

founding co- ^ 

population of Great Britain were employed to 
establish and maintain colonies in America and 
the West-Indies, the object was not the found-, 
ing of cities, nor the extension of empire, but it 
was to secure to ourselves the perpetual supply of 
valuable markets, and the consequent employ- 
ment of a greater quantity of shipping. The 
colonies were, therefore, to be, retained under the 
direction of the Mother Country, or tlie great 
object in founding them was at an end ^ and 
commercial restriction, and monoj>oly of the^ 
British market in return, were naturally to be-, 
come the leading principles of colonial inten* 
course, in order to secure to the' founders some- 
return for the immense expence of establishment 
and protection. * 

EncUih reitric- England is by no means singular in maintain- 

tion not HD* _ 

guiar. iug and acting on this principle. The means, 
indeed, which she has adopted for securing to 

herself 
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herself the trade of her colonies are more liberal 
than tliose which have been employed by other 
•nations : but the principle of all the Mother 
Countries of Europe has been of the same nature 
and tendency' ; and all have alike sought to 
bring into their own ports the most impor- 
tant produce of their colonies, and to retain, in 
full monopol}’, the exclusive advantage of their 
supply. 

It is not now necessary to examine whether 

^ sary bycheByt-i^ 

this system be impolitic or unwise. Experience 
and the opinion, of the best informed men de- 
monstrate that it must continue to be inviolably 
maintained. England is not to confer free 
commerce and navigation in return for the 
vexations and restrictions which are imposed by 
other nations ; and though the Navigation Laws 
were not, as they are too firmly and too long 
established to be tampered with by experimental 
speculators, they would yet require to be cauti- 
ously and rigorously supported, if it were only 
because they are best correspondent with the 
views and regulations of other States, and be- 
9 3 


cause. 
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By the peculiar 
cii('UJit=^tancc^ 
fuid situ.\tion 
tf Erglaud 


cause, so long as other States confine the trade 
of their colonies to themselves, England has not 
only a right, but is bound to act in the same 
manner. 

This is the very doctrine of the 15th of 
Charles II. — Tlic Preamble to that Act very judi- 
ciously states the motive of the Navigation 
System to be “ the maintenance of a greater 
correspondence and kindness between the sub- 
jects at home and those in the plantations; the 
making the colonies yet more advantageous to 
the Mother Country, in the further enJploynient 
and increase of English shipping; the rendering 
the navigation to and from the colonics more 
easy and cheap ; and making this kingdom a 
staple, not only of the commodities of the plan- 
tations, but also of other countries, for the sup- 
ply of them, it being the usage of other nations 
to keep the plantation trade to themselves,” 

' i 

These general doctrines arc to be confirmed 
by particular reasons. England, contracted in 
extent, and far inferior in the number of her 

people 
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jptople to other nations, is always liable to the 
hostility of enemies, whose physical strength is 
)nuch superior to her own. To her insular 
* situation, therefore, and to her Navy, she must 
be indebted for her defence ; but it should never 
be forgotten, that the moment the latter shall 
decline, the former will become useless. The 
myriads of France might, in such a case, be 
easily poured upon her shores ; she would be 
inevitably exposed to insult, and, perhaps, to 
subjugation ; and after having been the support 

of nations and the vindicatrix of Europe ; after 

• • 

liaving restrained, and often chastized, the am- 
bition of the State, whose waking and sleeping 
visions are full of universal dominion, ami parti- 
cularly the conquest of this country ; she would 
be cast from the eminence to which she has 
ascended by the means she is recommended to 
support, and gradually, or suddenly, decline 
into a province beneath the oppression of France. 
Who, then, shall maintain that she should risk 
an iota of the system on which her naval supe- 
riority is founded ? And what must he the cou- 
sequence, if abandoning that system, our ship- 

D 4 Wrights 
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vrights be discouraged ; the countless arts and 
artizans, connected with our marine, be permit- 
ted to decline and to diminish; the manufacture' 
of ships transferred to foreigners ; and the 
carrying trade renounced, as it has already been, 
in a considerable degree, to other nations? 

r 

f. 

j iAad of Europe. jg England alone that is concerned in 
these views — The interests of England involve 
thase of almost all the surrounding States. Of 
the leading Powers of the Continent, some have 
been enfeebled by past exertions, and others, 
from M'hatever motive, reposp in a dangerous 
and ill-judged neutrality. In the mean time, 
France advances in ambition and strength ; 
adds territory td territory, crushes the feeble, 
enslaves the cowardly, alarms the strong. Her 
councils are incomparably more violent and fc? 
rocious, and her powers are greater than those 
of Lewis XIV. or probably of any other despot ; 
and every day some new menace is uttered or is 
realized. In this situation of things, what is to 
become the bulwark of Euiope, but the Navy of 

England ? 
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Eiiijlaiid? and what the foundation of that 
Navy, but Navigation and Trade ? The very 
'Powers whicii decry our Navigation Laws ai’C 
concerned to support them; and this country 
ilcrives new arguments for maintaining the code 
on which, even in the confession of her enemies, 
its greatness rests, as well from a regartl to her 
own consequence, as from the occurrences of 
the times, and the gloomy circumstances of the 
greatest part of Europe. 

Not long since Great Britain had to sustain 
a principle of great importance, and she sustain- 
ed it with lirmness and with vigour. When she 
was abandoned by all Iier allies ; when the.-. 
several Maritime Powders of Europe had combined 
against her ; when she had risked her last and 
only army in the plains of Egypt ; she, never- 
theless, thought it necessary to risk her princi- 
pal fleet also, against all the Powers of the 
North, in order to maintain her right of visiting 
neutral bottoms. But tliat right, however in- 
cumbent it might have been to maintain it, is 

of 
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Ijiiportaiicc of 
n.ivij!;a!:un 
systini eviden- 
ced by larts. 


of secondary consideration, compared with the 
necessity of preserving inviolate the principles 
w hich have hitherto enabled us to preserve that 
naval superiority, without which our right to 
inspect neutral bottoms would be a shadow. 
Surely, if the right be of importance, that 
which empowers us to vindicate the right Is in- 
comparably more so; the right is comparatively 
of temporary value, but the system on which 
alone it is to be preserved, is of permanent ne- 
cessity; and yet, such is our infatuation, that 
we often manifest a ilispositiou to fritter aw'ay 
the essence of the system, even w'hile we hazard 
the existence of the Empire in pursuit of inferior 
objects. 

When I assert the importance of that system 
to the commercial and maritime prosperity of 
this country, I rest my opinion on no abstract 
and theoretic grounds, bjut on the strong and 
stubborn evidence of experience and of fact. 
I’or some time after the American war, the in- 
crease of our shipping w as rapid and extraordi- 
nary ; 



ni:rv : and Lord Liverpool*, and other very 
intelligent men, have not hesitated to ascribe 
that increase to the policy, and the policy 
* alone, with which England then inviolably 
maintained her navigation and colonial princi- 
ples. Whereas, in the course of the last ten or 
twelve years, a very extraordinary revolution 
has taken j)lace : and, while wc were renouncing 
our old and wise regulations, encouraging the 
carrying trade of foreigners against ourselves, 
and admitting other Nations to ports tvliich 

should have beep open only to our own com- 

• « 

inerce, it has been fouiicl that the number of 
vessels employed by Britain in the American 
trade lias diminished as rapidly as it formerly 

increased. 


I embrace with pleasure the opportunity afforded me 
of observing, that this country is much indebted to Lord 
Liverpool, for his intelligent and persevering support of 
the question relative to the intercourse of the Americans 
with our colonies ; and, although he may have been ob- 
liged to yield too much on this point, there is reason to 
conclude that he is, in principle, the decided friend of our 
colonhl system. 
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incrca. 5 e<l( and America hws been enabled to 
boast, that the ag<p:egate of her tonnage, includ- 
ing that of her small naval force, is, as we have 
seen, 939,000; that is within about 15,000 tons 
of what is known to have been the whole com- 
mercial tonnage of England in the year 1787 "*- 
llencc conclusions might be drawn yet strong- 
er, perhaps, than those already stated ; and it 
would appear not only that our commerce and 
marine are intimately connected with our Na- 
vigation System, but that, as that system is 

. infringed. 


* A return, made about two years after the passing of 
Che Register Aft, which is more accurate than any tliat 
had ever been made before, and which proved the quan- 
tity of our tonnage to be considerably more than had been 
supposed, states tliat, in the year 1787, the ships and 
tonnage of England and Scotland were as follows : 


'4 Ships. Tonnage. 

England ••••••••••••••••••••••••• ••■•»••«>•••••••••••••■•••% 8711 954,729 

Scotland 1700 133,034 


It should be observed, however, that the East-India 
ships then at sea are not included in the above tonnagit 
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infringed, or maintained, they are to flouribh or 
'to decline. 

Wc sometimes talk, nevertheless, very lightly 
on the claims of the Americans, and listen very 
stoically to those of some of the West Indians ; 
but we neither suthciently weigh them in their 
nature and tendency, nor are we often suffici- 
ently aware of the danger of compliance. Yet 
that ilang’er even the slightest view of our West 
India trade will render obvious. The number 
of vessels employed in our commeice, twelve 
years ago, with that part of tlie world, as appears 
by the report of the committee of tlic Privy 
Council, in the year 1791,. amounted to upwards 
of 740, containing 154,643 tons*. This is great 
in a Gominercial, but still greater in a political 
estimate. For the sailors so employed are of the 

utmost 


** This statement does not include the vessels employ- 
ed between the remaining British Colonies, and the Bri- 
tish Islands in the West-Indies, and which amount to 52, 
Containing 4837 tons. 
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Ulniost importance to tlie marine strength of 
tlic nation ; and, while those engaged in distant 
voyages are not to be obtained for tlie purpose 
of our Navy, these are always at connnand, and 
ean always be added, on emergency, to the 
naval force of the kingtlom. Of such a trade, in 
proportion as the prospeiity is great, the system 
on whieh it has advanced is wise. If you touch 
that system with a rude and incautious hand, 
you nuij' shake the kcy-stoiic of the whole 
structure. If you tamper with that trade, a)nl 

t 

send it adrift, you may <lcstrt)y in wantonness 
what is so necessary to your existence, and 
sacrifice to light and ruinous innovation, that 
very pijrtiou of British commerce, wliicli, 
from the nature and bulkincss of the merchan- 
dize, is im>st productive of wealth, and of tlic 
employment of shipping and seauion, and most 
essential to the maintenance of our maritime 
superiority. It must he Repealed, and with<lecp 
concern, that we often inconsiderately sacrifice 
to mercantile .speculation, or partial and mistaken 
interests, tlie essential principles of Laws and 
Systems, under which we had flourished, and 

which 
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M’liich* had been the object cf applause aiul 
imitation at home and abroad*. 

I use this strong langiiai'C because I am ap- 
prehensive of change. Some of the W'est-India. 
merchants, more than once, and that with every 
management and clamour, have labourctl to ac- 
complish their views of an unrestricted ititer- 
course with America ; and though their efforts 
failed, and their arguments were thought to be 
refuted, I have known the activity of zeal or 
imaginary interest carry so many points, and 
the attention ai.'d prudence which should watch 
over public affairs so often suspended, that 1 
shovdd scarcely be surprised at any result. On 
the occasion of the treaty of 17.9^ with the 
American States, we know they proceeded so far 
in coiijimetion with the Americans, as to obtain 
the important and mischievous concession, that 
American vessels, not exceeding 70 tons, should 
enjoy a free trade to the West Indian ports. 
Fortunately for us the Americans were dissatis*- 
lied with the limitation, hut tlioiigh they sus- 
pended 

The hlavigation. Corn and Poor Laws, have all been 
altered without attention to the true spirit of them. 
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)>eti(lc(l the ratification of the Article, (atitl they 
•liould in future be kept at their word) the fact 
is still tlie same, and still continues to speak a 
very forcible admonition. I am therefore ap- 
prehensive ; and that apprehension, as it possibly 
may be useful to disclose it, I am not solicitous 
to conceal. They who take these affairs into 
their own hands are, of all others, perhaps the 
least fit to form a solid judgment on them ; 
their pursuits and their attentions have not been 
previously pointed to such subjects ; they are 
too apt to listen to those who have a measure 
to carry, or a' prejudice to maintain ; and, 
hoM'ever conversant they may be in theory, 
and theoretic writings, which often mislead, 
they have not sufficient practical knowledge to 
comprehend the full meaning and probable con- 
sequences of what is proposed. 

Mot merely a I dwell mucli and anxiously in this question, 

naval forrt*, • • • w 

butthe whole on the connection or our Is avigation Laws with 
the existence of our Navy. But, in truth, what 
I have already intimated, the subject involves 
not merely the maintenance of our Navy, 

but 
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but the "wliole use, and advantage, and de- 
pendence of our colonies. Sir Josiah (^hild, 
speaking of our VVest-India Islands, niaintains, 
that ‘‘ if they vere not kept to the rules 
of the Act of Navigation, the consc<|iicnce 
tvould be, that, in a lew years, the benetit of 
them would be M’holly lost to the nation.” Mr. 
Adam Smith frequently implies the same persua- 
sion, and asserts unequivocally, “ that the same 
Act is the wisest of all the commercial regula- 
tions of Knglantl.” These conclusions, and this 
approbation, sanctionetl by such names, cannot 
but he of great tveight ; aiitl I do not hesitate 
to assert iny own persuasion, not only that, if 
the admittance of American shipping into the 
West-India ports' is to he allowed, those Islands 
would become dei)endcnt on the American 
States ; and that, rather than surrender the carry- 
ing trade to theTslands,it would be incomparably 
better to renounce the Islands themselves. 

Let it be remeinbcrcd that Britain derives no 
benefit from her West-India colonies, except 
those accrucing to her navigation, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture, by supplying their wants, 
. j' and 
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anil by tlic monopoly’ of their cany Ing trade ^ 
aiul it is those advantages alone, procured anil 
preserved by tlie Navigation System, which can- 
countervail, in anj’ respect, the enormous ex- 
pence of protecting them. The same articles 
which they* furnish, might be purchased at least 
twenty’^ per cent, cheaper at other markets, and 
the same revenue would arise from them, if they 
came through the Dutch, the Danes, or the 
French. I see not, therefoie, why'- we should 
make the sacrifices expected from us, either with 
respect to America, or the Islands : with respect 
to America, because there can be no doubt of 
Jier continuing to take from us more than she 
can pay for; and with respect to the Islands, 
because the monopoW which they enjoy of the 
British market, secures to them a better price 
tiian they could elsewhere obtain. There is no 
friendship in commerce.^ The Americans, parti- 
cularly, had no object but coinintrcial advantage 
in all their negotiations. Even before the a;ra 
of their independence, they’ avoided taking from 
this country, as much as they could, those 
articles which were not absolutely necessary to 

them, 
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them, or which they could obtain at other 
inarkets with greater ‘advantage*. And M'hen 
we consider, besides, that our trade is infinitely 
more necessary to them than theirs to us ; that 
by taking our eommodities they are enabled to 
trade on British capital ; and that our exjrorts 
to them, at best, arc much less than is generally 
supposed ; we shall, I hope, feel yet more dis- 
inclined to yield to their avidity anj' principle of 
those laws which have been so luiiversally re- 
gauleil as the groAnd work of our commercial 
and naval superiority. 


But I observ'e further mischief likely to flow 
from any suspension of our Navigation System. 
The Americans will naturally make all possible 
use of their admission into the West-India ports. 
Their merchants, probably, will not be more de- 
£ 2 licatc 


The ^uspenuon 
of the Navi- 
jratioi) Laws 
further niiv- 

chlCVOUH- 

I St. As it must 
piomotc a 
cUiiclcstine 
intercourse 
between 
America and 
the Islands. 


* I do not mean this invidiously. It is but what might 
be expefted from any people in the same situation ; and I 
make the observation merely to remind the reader, that 
commercial selfishness is not to be eliargeJ solely to the 
account of Great Britain. 
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licate than those of other nations. The emolu- 
ments of contraband trade will be added ta 

» 

the profits of legitimate commerce : and there 
can be little doubt but that a considerable por- 
tion of such foreign European manufactures, 
East-India goods, and other articles as shall be 
required by the Islands, and have been hithertd 
furnished by British vessels, will be clandestinely 
supplied by American bottoms ; and that the 
officers of the customs will be found but a feeble 
clieck to so illicit and mischievous a trade. 

*^inabk Arne* Uiulcr sucli circumstanccs they will bccome- 
tu bupply the carriers to the Islands of provision ami him- 

foreign mar- 

kety'ith Uie bcr, and they will in return bring back cargoes' 
the Mantis, yf sugar, coffec, Hiolasscs and rum. The con- 
sequences will be felt in a two-fold manner by 
England. The jirice of the above mentioned 
articles will be raised Xin the British consumer j 
and America will be enabled possibly to dispute 
with us, and certainly to participate, the advan- 
tages of supplying, with such valuable commo- 
dities, the tvants and demands of foreign 
markets. 

I 

But 
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But the subject merits further observa- 
tion. an av’erage of three years, during 

M'Jiich our Navigation Laws were suspended, or 
infringed, that is, of 1796, 179f>, u^d \797, 
American vessels, amounting to 1289, contain- 
ing 139j9l 1 tons, and navigated by 8702 men, 
entered the several ports of the British West- 
liidies, and 1231 American vessels, containing 
128,924 tons, and 8440 men, cleared out fi'om 
them. If, therefore, the opening of the ports of 
the Islands should be continued or renewed, it 
is clear that the navigation of this kingdom, and 
its dependencies, must experience a momentous 
loss : for it must lessen at least in proportion to 
the tonnage and number of men abovementioned 
to be employed, since so much will be taken from 
the carrying trade of this nation*, and the very 

K 3 loss 


* The diminution will be considerably greater. The 
American trade with the Islands, if it should be permit-* 
ted, will, it is probable, very much and very rapidly in- 
crease ; and every additional vessel and man which may 
be, consequently, employed by America, may be estimated 
as a loss of so much to British trade. 



loss of the fi cightage ol' such a nuuiber of vcssefs, 
would be an evil of great magnitude, 4nd great 
mischief. 


jdly, Ad it must 
tran.«!fcr to 
forcifjncrs 
the «iap]ily 
trailt (lithe 
IdJaiuls. 


In fact the Americans, so privileged, would 
be able to monopolize the whole, or the greater 
portion of the supply of our Islands. They 
would enjoy, whenever w e were at M'ar, all the 
advantages of peace insurance, peace wages, peace 
fieight, and peace contingencies of every kind; 
and, at all times, they would be able to make 
])erhaps a treble voyage*, in about half the time 
w'hieh a British ^essel requiiAs to fnakc one full 
freightage to the West-Indies and baekt- Under 
all these local and other advantages iu favour of 
America, we assuredly could ofi'er no effectual 

competition. 


* One, for instance, from America to the Islands, 
another from the Islands th Europe, and a third from 
Europe back again to America. 

f Our vessels in general go out with about one quarter 
freight, or in ballast, and make but one voyage in the 
year. 



competition. We sliould, on tlie contrary, lie 
destiueil to sec the whole of the West-rndia 
trade snatched, in a short period, from oiir 
hands, and consequently the rapid increase of 
the American navy, and proportional decline of 
our own. The transferof the trade would amount 
to a transler of seamen ; and the seamen so 
transferred, would soon learn to regard the 
country that owned the vessels in which they 
plied as their ou n, and be thus lost to England 
for ever. 

I must now* protest, and I wish to (io so in 
the strongest manner, against a most unbecom- 
ing practice which has pre\-ailed, and lately 
been extended, that of conducting the trade of 
this country under licenses granted by the Privy 
Council. The granting of those licenses has 
been considered as a mere matter of form, and 
the licenses themselves were to be obtained for 
about ten pounds. To all such proceedings, as 
it appears to me, there are invincible objections ; 
and my wish is to prevent,' particularly during 
peace, any suspension whatever of the Naviga- 
E 4 tioo 
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Navijtation 
Laws rot to 
be siurinccd 
by 

without the 
previous con* 
»ii!iT.«tion of 

parliament. 


tiori Laws, and yet niore such extreme abuse * 
of them as prevailed in the West-Indies, through 
the licenses granted there by the governors for, 
all shipping, particularly Americans, to enter, 
and vtliicli practice hceamc common for the sake 
of tlie emolument of persons in ollicc. 

Above all, I wish tliat the most essential parts 
of tlie Na\igation l.aws should never be yielded 
by treaty, witlnnit previously referring the busi- 
ness to the consideration of parliament ; for 1 
cannot roneeivc, that to lay a treaty before par- 
liament, when concliiik'd, and n ben the mischief 
is done, is, in any lespcet, to submit it to their 
considciation ; nor that it is constitutional to 
yield any tiling, contrary/ to the law of the land, 
by a commercial treat}', without the knowledge 
and acquiescence of the legislature. I should 
not, however, have made this remark, if an in- 
stance had not occurred to justify it, in the lath 
article of the commercial treaty with America, 
to which I have already alluded — Ministers 
seem, at that time, to have taken advantage 
of the apprehensions of the country, and of 

tiie 
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' the necessity ot“ union ; the people were likely 
to sulitnit to any tiling that was proposed ; 
jand the Navigation Laws were completely sus- 
I jiendcd, as IMagiia Charta, which is not so essen- 
tial to our existence as an independent nation, 
ivould possibly have been, under similar circuin* 
stances. 

lieforc a measure of this kind, however, shall 
again take place, the question, I hope, will be 
candidly submitted to the consideration of par- 
liament. IJut, if the licenses and suspension^ 
of which* I lia've complained, should be con- 
tinued or renewed, it will be necessary to bring 
forward some inquiry respecting the state of our 
Navigation Lau's, for thc-sake of protesting, not 
only against that measure, but against permit- 
ing American vessels, contrary to the whole 
tenor of our colonial system, to enter our West- 
India ports. Such an inquiry would probably 
produce a full discussion of the subject ; and I 
should offer and be able to establish at the bar 
of the house, bv the testimony oi‘se\cral of the 


most 
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^SfTifTal rrcapi- 
tuldtion. 


most respeot;il)le merchants and others, the fol- 
lowing propositions: * 

That the coinnicrcial policy of admitting • 
goods, the produce of all countries, in any 
ibreign vessels, or the supply of our colonics by 
foreign shipping, departs entirely from those 
principles under which our navigation has so 
much prospered. 

I'liat all deviation from those principles must 
nltinijitcly prove injurious to our carrying trade, 
and to our commerce; and that, should the per- 
mission given to American vessels, even of 
limited tonnage, to enter our Wcst-lndia ports, 
he continued, a wide channel will be opened to 
the smuggler, to the injury of the fair trader, as 
well as of the revenue. 

That such permission w’ill enable the contra- 
band dealer to introduee elandestincly into our 
Islands, in American shipping, a considerable 
portion of the European and East-lndia goods, 
hitherto supplied by Great Britain, and that the 

officers 
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oiVincis of tlic cusioms wiH be found but a feeble 
and hisuiiicicnt check to that mischievous tratlic. 


That the allowing American vessels to trade 
to our Islautls, untler the pretence of supplying 
tJu'm with lumber and provisions more regularly, 
and at a cheaper rate, is fallacious; because 
America does not carry cheaper than Ilritain, 
and because the freight in British and American 
vessels lias alwa^'sbeen the same, and is, in fact, 
the principal object of that commerce on the 

part of the Americans. 

. : 

That British merchants will not fit out ships 
to carry on tlie supply trade of the Islands, if 
they shall be liable to be interrupter! by the 
transient ships of the American States, the supply 
by which is peculiarly fluctuating, and some- 
times extravagant in respect to price, and is by 
no means so certain and steady as that which is 
carried by British vessels, regularly stationed ou 
the trade. 


That 
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That it is, therefore, the indisputable intc* 
rest of the Islands, as well as of the Einpire, 
that the tratle, instead of being subjected to the 
irregular speculative mode practised by the 
Americans, should be carried on by British 
shij)ping, properly stationed in the Islands. 

'I'hat if the entry of American ships bo grant- 
ed, our Islands will become cntiicly dependent 
on the American States. 

That the Americans, though, in return for 
])rovision.s and lumber, have sometimes taken 
molasses, rum, coffee, and a quantity of sugar, 
not exceetling one-third of the vessel's in- 
ward cargo, (a limitation disadvantageous to 
this country) have more frequently received 
money for their cargoes, which they carried (as 
under similar circumstances they will continue 
to dt>), to the French, Dutch, and Danish settle- 
ments, the produce of -which they could pur- 
chase at least 20 per cent, cheaper than that of 
Jamaica. 


That 
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Tiiat America has already gained an extra- 
ordinary portion' of our carrying trade, and that 
on an average of thi'ce years, 179^, 17S)6 and 
1797 , no less than American vessels have 

entered inwards, in the several ports of the Bri* 
tish West-Indies alone. 

That the navigation of these kingdoms is 
lessened to the amount of the tonnage and oien 
thus employed. 

. : 

That if we Tenew the experiment which we 
made by the Act (founded on the Dutch Pro- 
perty Act), which has just expired, and by which 
the Navigation Laws were suspended for two 
years after the war, the complaints of our mer- 
chants will be justly renewed, our shipping and 
men, to be discharged on the return of peace, 
will remain without employment ; the ship- 
building trade will be utterly discouraged ; and 
the multitude of artizans connected with that 
most essential manufacture, be dispersed abroad 
in search of occupation ami bread, or remain 
at home, idle, famished, and riotous, as on for- 


mer 
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mer occasions, the greatest nuisance, insteatl of 
the greatest advantage of their country. 

To these details I ndght easily add more of 
great importanec ami weight ; but enough, I 
hope, has been already saiil, to satisfy the pub* 
lie, that the Navigation Laws cannot be sus- 
pended or violated without inueh private mis- 
chief and public danger. 1 shall, therefore, 
only farther observe, that the arguments I have 
advanced, have issued from no enmily to Ame- 
ricans or to America, or to the individuals of an v 
nation. Afy writings and elforts, for the last 
twenty years, in favour of the great palla- 
tlinni of our marine, have, indcerl, excited 
against me in America, some asperity and ill- 
will ; and these pages may possibly renew the 
enmities which have so often attempted to ar- 
raign my intentitms, atul disprove my observa- 
tions. If, however, I had been inclined to in- 
veigh against the Americans, various circum- 
stances and facts arc within mv knowlctlsrc. 
which woultl have enabled me to imlulge such 
a spirit. But far from being disposed to 

avail 
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avail myself of occunenees not immediately 
•connected with my subject* *, I liave sought 

and 


* I liavc less ground than others for dissatisfaftion 
respefting the American States, because I do not regret 
the independence, especially of the States North-East^ 
West, and South-West of the Chesapeak, which pro- 
duce little that we want \ and among other reasons^ 
because an Article, that would have proved highly mis- 
chievous to the Mother Country, had been introduced 

• • 

into our Colonial I^w, viz. that Plantation built ships 
should be deemed British ; by which means our Co- 
lonics became our most dangerous rivals in the manix- 
fafturc which of all others we sliould have been most jea- 
lous. And it should be observed, that it began to inter- 
fere very much with the ship-building trade of this coun- ' 
try ; and that the numerous artificers employed in that 
trade, not only were more apt to emigrate to Americd 
than others, but all persons of that description, and tho 
seamen employed, would have been out of our reach at the 
moment we should most want them. 

I must add, that the attempt to introduce East-India 
built ships is perfeftly unjustifiable, especially as our posses- 
sions in the East are not Plantations 5 and all the argu- 


ments 
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aAd am anxious oiily to maintain, in a manner 
liowevcr inadequate, the most valuable and in- ‘ 
dispensable code of my country ; and, satisfied 
witJi this motive, I shall feel as little inclined as 
I have hitherto been, to reply to the angry or 
fallacious answers of speculative ami picjudicetl 
opponents. Such former aiiswcrs as I have 
read, ,1 have read without conviction, and I 
did not think it incumbent on me to reply to 
arguments which, as 1 conceive, were intended 
only to embatrass or pcrv'crt the (question. The 
same silence, as long as I possess for it the 
same groumls, I shall certainly prcser\’e. It 
will he enough for me, if the publication of 
opinions, which a long experience, and a twenty 
years acculnulation of proofs have only tended 
to confirm, should induce men to deliberate 
AVith caution on new treaties, which may siib- 

* vert. 


tnents oS*ered in favour of admitting them to the British 
Register, tend only to shew that wc should import the 
teek timber and other articles fot construAing ships from 
the £ast-Indics. 
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vert, eft at all impair, the established laws ; and 
.1 shall account reward very high, if, by this 
•x>r by former writings, 1 shall be thfmght to 
liave contributed any thing to the progress of 
llritish trade, and yet more to the maintenance of 
the British Navy. 


SiiEFi'iELO Place, Ftl>. 14, 1804. 


'i HE END. 


Printed by A. Wilton, Wild Court. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE general notice which the followmg Re- 
marks have attraSed^ has indttced the aitthor to 
revise them. He has made a few corrections, and 
has enlarged upon some of the topics, for the pur- 
pose of ^cplaming, more fully, his view of df- 
fereni parts 0/ fhe subject. 




PLAIN ANSWER, 

&C. 


The public has so much interest and con» 
cern in the real character of those who either 
are at present^ or are at any time likely to be 
called lo the management of the affairs of the 
nation, that every fair attempt to develope their 
character, or to appreciate duly their preten- 
sions, is justly entitled to general approbation. 
But as every such endeavour is likely to ans,\ver a 
beneficial purpose, so every attempt to mislead 
upon this point has a hurtful and mischievous 
tendency. It is one of the evils of party, that it 
represents its adherents as eminent in .every 
great and good quality, and its opponents as 
' destitute of every thing that is meritorious. In- 
genuity is employed on all sides to bend things 
and circumstances to suit a purpose, and the 
readers of polemical discussions will not ap- 

proach 
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1 agree with the iNear Observer when he 
tells Mr. Addington that Ae cannot hi his 
friend and his fiatterer too ;** but I fear, I shall 
very much disagree with him when 1 consider in 
which of these characters he appears. As he 
cannot flatter, so, he assures us, he has nothing 
exaggerated, and set down nothing in malice 
the present Ministers he represents as “ faithful, 
able, vigorous, fortunate,” and Mr. Addington 
as possessing “ judgment, knowledge, firm- 
ness,” (Grqeious God !) “ equanimity.*’ This 
is surely enough -in a writer who ** exaggerates 
nothing" who is ** no flatterer,” and who cannot 
even venture to promise Mr. Addington that 
what he says ** will soothe his Vanity'.” Mr. 
Pitt, LjOrd Grenville, and Mr. Windham, are 
stated to be the leaders of a faction which is 
‘‘ corrupt and perfidious” — “ unprincipled and 
profligate;” hard words! and particularly when 
they flow from the pen of a writer, who “ sets 

down nothing in nuslice" 
m 

It is much to be wished, that he had given us 
some proof of the clatm^f the Administration to 
his high culogium; or the title of Mr. Addington 
to the rare qualities which be has ascribed to him ; 

qualities. 
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tjualilieSjthe use and exercise of which appear so 
esiential to our welfare, perhaps to our existence, 
at this awful crisis • hut he has left to me the 
ungracious task of examining- these pretensions, 
for I cannot admit the truth and justice of them 
upon mere assertion ; nor can I in conscience, 
like the Near Observer, first consider the expe- 
ditions against Egypt andCopenhagen as hopeless^ 
when the object is to detract from the fame of 
Mr. Pitt, and admit that when they turned out 
fortunate the merit of their success should belong 
to Mr. Addington. 

• 

But if the panegyric of the Administration, 
and the prj^se of Mr. Addington, rest upon 
assertion alone, and if little or nothing appear 
to support them, except the assurances of an ano- 
nymous writer, that he is no flatterer, distinct 
grounds are brought forward, for the attack 
which is made upon the character of Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Grenville, ^ and Mr. Windham. J'hcsc 
grounds arc, — the time^ the manner ^ and theocca- 
sion^ of their quitting their official situatmjs*\—^the 
promise given and voithdnrwn, of*^ constant, active ^ 
^nd ssealoiis support — the circumstances of the 
negotiation for the return of Mr. Pitt into office ; — 
ntui the general conduct of these persons in Par- 
liament. 
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Uament. These are points which it is peccssarjr 
to caamine. 

In adverting to the circumstances of the re- 
signation of the late Ministers, and the arrange- 
ments which ensued, for the formation of a new 
administration, 1 am unwilling to dwell more 
particularly upon the transaction, or upon the 
remarks of the Near Observer upon it, than is 
absolutely necessary to place the subject in its 
true light. The Public are principally in- 
terested in this proceeding, inasmuch as the 
characters of statesmen arc affected by it. A 
curiosity to be acquainted with the details of 
every interesting political evcnt,^*is perfectly 
natural ; but there certainly exists no imperious 
necessity for the gratification of this curiosity in 
every instance, nor have the people any right to 
complain of a blameabic concealment on the part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, merely because the 
progress and circumstances of^a transactionr in- 
volving in it the exercise of bis Majesty’s un- 
doubted prerogative arc not minutely detailed 
to them. This obscrvatii^n is rendered neces- 
sary by the manner in which the subject before 
us has been treated by the Near Observer, who 
makes it a principal charge against ^'Ir. Pitt and 

his 
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'hisafriends, that tb^y quitted their posts without 
fully explaining to the people the causes of their 
resignation. 

When it was announced that a change was 
about to take place in his Majesty’s councils, 
and the public were thereby thrown into a state. 

consternation” more justly than consistently 
described by our author, the desire of the public, 
to be acquainted with the causes of this event 
was certainly very strong. Various rumours 
prevailed as to the causes of the resignation. As 
far as was consistenjt with dutiful respect to their 
Sovereign, the Ministers did not hesitate to ac- 
quaint the public with the motives which had 
induced them to relinquish their situations.—' 
“ Feeling it,” they said, “ an incumbent duty 
upon them to propose a measure on the part of 
Government, which they thought of great public 
importance, — when they met with circumstances 
which rendered it*iinpossible for them to pro- 
pose it, as a measure of Grovernment, they felt it 
equally inconsistent with their duty and their 
honour, any longer to remain a part of that Go- 
vernment.” 


They 
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They at the same time explained to the puhlid! 
the general outline of the measure to which they * 
alluded. Upon this topic it is quite unnecessary 
to enlarge; especially as there is reason to sup- 
pose that (as frequently happens upon similar 
occasions^ the question, in its course, took a 
very different shape from that which it origi- 
nally bore ; and had a similar difference of opi- 
nion'^cxisted, with respect to any o/Aer question 
attended hy the same circumstances ^ the result 
would, in all probability, have been exactly the 
same. Of the essential importance of the ques- 
tion itself, and of the nature and tendency of the 
circumstances attending its discussion, the Mi- 
nisters were to judge for themselves. They 
considered that the line of conduct which they 
adopted, was equally conformable to their public 
duty, as it was consistent with their private 
feelings. 

Considering this short explanation as furnish- 
ing a plain and intelligible reason for the resig- 
nation, I should feel iti|Unnecessary to say more 
upon the subject, but for the extraordinary mo- 
tives which the Near Observer has assigned for 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt and his friends upon the 
occasion, or rather which he thinks proper to 

suppose 
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suppose to be the motives ascribed to them by 
the world at large. The character and conduct 
of the Ministers who resigned, from the earliest 
period of their' political lives, and the nature of 
the charges usually brought against them by 
their most violent opponents, are equally incon* 
sistent with the supposition of their having been 
influenced by despondency and apprehension^* 
What ? Is it probable that Ministers, who had 
seen Jacobin principles gaining daily strength in 
'Britain, Ireland in open rebellion, the fleet in a 
state of mutiny, the bank supposed to be insol- 
vent, the kingdom threatened with famine, a peo- 
ple murmuring against the load of taxes and the 
war by whiob they were oecasioned, and the 
fairest prospects of success often disappointed 
by the weakness or desertion of our Allies? 
Is it probable that Ministers, whom these evils 
could not appal, should have yielded to 
feelings of despair, and begun to be apprehen- 
sive of our danger, at the. moment when the ma- 
lignant principles of Jacobinism had been almost 
eradicated from the country which gave 'them 
birth; when they had accomplished a measure 
which they considered as the best hope of the 
future tranquillity of Ireland ; when our fleets 
were triumphing in every part of the world (and 
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at. that instant preparing a dreadful strike (or a 
new foe); when public credit was completely 
restored, and the nation roused to the exer- 
tions which the state of Europe called for at their 
hands ? 

This representation of the state of the country 
at the beginning of 1801, is very different from 
that which has been exhibited by the Near 
Observer ; and since, with what consistency I 
will presently enquire, he lays great stress upon 
the period at which the late Ministers quitted 
office, 1 will shortly examine the circumstances 
of that period. 

He represents ** the subjugation of the best 
half of the Continent as ratified at Luneville 
and the ** rest of the . Continent as France, 
Spain, Italy, Piedmont, Switzerland, the 
courses of the lower Rhine into the Ocean, 
the Seven United Provinces, and the Low 
Countries absorbed!” To the correctness of 
this statement, in pmnt of fact, I have cer- 
tainly nothing to obje^, . however surprised 
I may be, that these topics should have been 
placed by our author in so prominent a light ; 
that the zealous partizan of a Ministry^ who 

had 
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bad given their sanction to the subjugation 
of of the Continent^ and to the absorp- 
tion of the remainder in the enormous power 
of France, should love to dwell upon these 
unfortunate events, and to adduce them as 
an instance of the desperate situation of the 
country under the late Administration. A state 
of things which the present Government — ** suc- 
cessful,** — ** fortunate ,”^ — ** vigorous,”—** pru- 
dent,” — had solemnly ratified or tacitly con- 
sented to ! 

' But as for the remainder of the statement of 
the Near Observer, I can neither assent to the 
correctness o£bis facts, or the justness of his^ 
conclusions. — What ground is there for saying, 
that ^ the war had nvw grown unpopular and 
hopeless ? and to ass^t^ that ** the single dis- 
appointment received at Ferrol, caused more 
discontent and despondency than had arisen 
from all our mistakes and misfortunes at earlier 
periods of the war t” To assertions like these, 
unsupported by any proofs, it is difficult tOfOp- 
pose any thing but general contradidVion. It 
would be a most extravagant supposition to 
imagine, that the fortune of the war could have 
been materially affected by the failure or success 

C 2 of 
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of this expedition*. To the Journals of Farlia- 
menty however, I may refer my author for a de- 
nial of his position, that the war was more un- 
popular than at former periods. As far as we 
can judge of the national feelings by the public 
expression of them, it was certainly less unpopu- 
lar in 1801 than in 1705, 17Q^» and I797> 

But the war, says our author, had also grown 
*‘ hopeless.” 1 have no hesitation in confessing, 
nor does the confession imply any thing deroga- 
tory from the honor of the country or the wis- 
dom of its late Ministers, that at the conclusion 
of the Preliminary Treaty, and for some time 
before, the probability of our effecting the de- 
livery of the Powers of Burope from the state 
of oppression to which they had been reduced 
by the enormous power of France, had become 
very slight indeed. The period had arrived, 
when we could no longer hope to obtain that 
object by the further prosecution of the war, 
'and we were necessarily obliged to limit our 
views to the bell mode of providing for our 
own separate security. The Near Observer's 
assertion, introduced ^without any apparent 
connection with the subject, **that the na- 
ture and character of the war had been early 

mistaken , 
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mistaken, and that its princ^les and objects had 
repeatedly appeared to change,** is one of those 
wilfull and perverse misrepresentations which he 
has borrowed from the ** Old Opposition,** and 
on which I deem it unnecessary long to dwell. 
1 will observe, however, that the nature and 
character of the war was that of a contest car- 
ried on against the enormous ambition, the 
overgrown power, the revolutionary spirit, and 
the revolutionary means of France. The gene- 
ral object must always have been to obtain the 
best security which circumstances could point' 
out against all the various dangers arising from 
these causes. The degree to which such secu- 
rity could be thought attainable, and the best 
mode of olttainiD|^ it, necessarily varied from 
time to time, according to the events of the 
war and the circumstances of Europe. The 
best and most satisfactory issue of the contest 
would, unquestionably, have been, not only to 
have confined the dominion of France within 
its former limits^ but completely to have over- 
thrown the revolutionary system and all its con- 
sequences. The next thing to be desired Was, 
that its power should be sufficiently reduced, 
and the safety of this country ‘insured by the 
maintenance of the independence and strength 

of 
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of the other nations of Europe. If both these 
pursuits became unattainable, it still remained 
fer us to protect our own country, at least, 
lirom the dangers which wc had in vain endea- 
voured to avert from the rest of Europe. To 
have directed our views to these several objects, 
as, on a just view of circumstances, one or 
other of thcni might seem attainable, aigues 
no change whatever in principle; but was the 
policy which evety man must adopt, who recol- 
lects, that whatever be the general object of 
any war, the particular mode of pursuing it 
must depend, from tune to time, on the course 
of events, and on the situation of the enemy 
and of other poweis. 

How far the capacity of the persons en- 
trusted with the conduct of the war” can be 
fccted by the history of the Treaty of El Ariscb, 
is a subject which has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed but if, indeed, the expedition prepared 

< 1 for 

* On the 15th of Oecember, 1799, the Britidi Govern- 
ment having reason to believi^ tliat proposals would be 
made for die evacuation of E^ 7 pt by the French troops, 
upon condition of their being suffiaed to return wumnlMtAil 
CD France, sent iasernettons to Lord Keith not tocooseat 

to 
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for4lic recovery of Egypt was incompetent to 
its object, if his Msijesty’s late Ministers have 
no claim to thp merit of that most happy and 
stupendous service,” I would ask upon what are 

to any such convention. ’Fhe bad faith 'with which soch 
gftgements had been kept by the French Government, and 
the danger *iwhirh xtjould arise af that pat /icular period^Jrom fhe 
return to Europe of so large a forCc^ appear to be the motives 
which governed the conduct of his Majesty*s Ministers, in 
giving those orders. As soon as they learnt that, before 
the receipt of these orders. Sir Sidney Smith had conclud- 
ed a Convention upon the terms of the return of the French 
troops to their own coifntry, although without any stipu- 
lation to prevent their serving immediately in Europe, the 
British Gt>vemment sent orders to the Admiral not to ob- 
struct the erecudbn of this treaty* 

Before these second orders reached X40rd Keith, he hadt 
according to his instructions, notiHed his former orders to 
the French General, the consequence** of which was, the 
immediate renewal of hostilities. What then is meant by 
the violation of the treaty of El-Arisch ? the whole respon- 
sibility to which the late Ministers are subje^ed by this 
transaction, depends upon the polity of giving the ordefs 
of 15th of December, 1799. In discussing this question 
we must remember, that at this time the chief hope of the 
war rested upon the events of the Continental campaign, 
which, in the quarter that would in all probability have 
been principally affseted by the return of the Freneb 
troops, was terminated in favour of the enemy, by a hard 
fought battle, and which, at one period, Xl^a6 even con- 
sidered as gained by our allies. 
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iqanded the pretensions of the present Adm^ni- 
fitration to it ? Is it that the principal battle 
which was fought in the campaign, and which 
may be said to have decided the fate of Egypt, 
took place upon the very day that Mr. Adding- 
ton became the Firft Lord of the Treasury ? or 
that Lord Hobart opened the dispatches ad- 
dressed to Mr. Dundas, giving an account of 
that glorious event ? 

To support his opinion of the inadequacy of 
the Egyptian expedition, the Near Observer 
quotes the authority of a very gallant British 
officer. To this authority 1 vi ill only say, that 
the opinion of those who have beefi victorious, — 
that the means put into their bands did not af- 
ford the probability of vidlo^’y, is always to be 
received with much allowance. It is not impro- 
bable that the Ministers might have been ac- 
quainted with circumstances totally unknown 
to the officers of the army, v^bich, in their judg- 
ment, would sufficiently counteract any dispa- 
rity of force between us aqd our enemies. But 
what pretext has our Author for bis affectedly 
unwilling avowal, that no Minister could be 
sanguitie enough to expect the success of the 
expedition, which was prepared by the late Go- 
vernment 



veroment to assist our nqg;ociationa with th<s 
Northern Powers i I am as unwiUingf to enter 
into naval as into military details^ but at least 
1 may be permitted to say* that the circum- 
stance of the object of the expedition being' ao 
complisbed, with respect to one Powar^ at the 
very sight of the British fleet* and to ancrtber^ 
by the operations of a detachment from it, atu 
not very favourable to the opinion which bur 
author thinks it; were unjust to dissemble."* 

I wish . 

* Itis said in the Cursory Remarks that ** Lord Whlt- 
srorth* »gned a Treaty of Adfaunmumtt at the expenee of 
some implied and virtual aOutmieiM which ia hippier tunes 
could never Have been extorted from a Britidi Cabinets" 
Let it he remembered* that by the Ptdimhuuy Conventiex 
•f the linth of August* 1800* it Was stipulated* that his 
Danish Majesty should entpend kie eomej/tf until the Conclu<* 
sion of a Definidve Treaty. IL-dierefore* there was any 
extortion in this transaction* it conabted in onf obliging 
our adversary, as a preliminary, {pendente Ste) ttt fpve vp 
the object in dispute* until we should he enabled* with 
greater means in bur hands of enforcing our demands* to 
treat with him for the final acquiescence in them. When 
it afterwards appeared that notwithstanding tlti% the King 
of Denmaih ht(d Joined the other Northern ;K>wers* In a 
treaty e x tr e mely furious to our interests, and contrary.td 
the ancient usages of Surope, his Majesty's Ute Mixlnstefs 
lost no time in preparing an expedition for the purpose of 
enforcing their just pretensions. TAit ex p edition cbtained 

D that 



, t wish I nw not cdmpelled to touc^ upon 
ftnothtir subject upon which oor author dwelbi— 
^Itbe lamented iUoess of a Sovereign who has 
umfortnly lived in die a£&ctkHi8 of hia pebple. 
I yield not to the Near Observer in elrery feeling 
of heartldt affliction, which so universally pre« 
vailed on account of that calamity. 

Aware of the dehcacy of this topic, I 
cannot listen without indignation to the inm« 
naation, that at such a moment his Majesty's 
late Ministers thought pn^er to retire from his 
service. They had laid their offices at hiwMa> 
jesty's lhat, days and weeks previous^to thiji roost 
atarming and distressful, event. Butrroy observa- 
1190^ is not veiy distant hasdecmved me 

much, if Mr. Pitt, at the timoof doi^g so^ did 
not make a Ssthtct offer to retam hie sittiatim, 
Until the war should he concluded^ and the cou»~ 
try re&eved from its most jessing diffctdties, pro* 

• 

lliat victorj by which ** th^ rostral coining qf our naval 
cAlatpriae had baen crowned*’* and led to that Conaen- 
don upon which the rrtamS IdinhOlits rest so much of Aeir 
cVw ta our apidanse. 'VKhet&Sr by das treaty they db» 
takaedftr the country all that ws had arigbtto aqiect,is 
a <|uestioa upon which great diffiaence of (^iaian czistsf 
but adakh it is faeae anaecessairy to discuas. 


vided 
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ooukl be aumnsd tbet 119 Attempt 
woakl be made in tbe mpaA tiine tp pitjudge the 
important qnestiolfy the difl fcr e fate of opinipn on 
which, had led tp bis resigtiation. AlUio«|^ this 
offer was not accepted, his resignation was ne« 
vertheless suspended, fay the event which ia:ime- 
diately followed, of his Majesty's unfortunate 
illness. Until his Majesty’s recovery, he not 
only remained nominally in office, but con- 
tinued to act during the whole of the period,^ 
88 MinUteC} and retained as much as ever the 
thief diredlion of affairs. . 

■A 

The%s ^ty require no comment. The public 
will not hesitate to decide^ whether there is tbd 
slightest ground fi>r theinsinuatiem of ** a’ppreben* 
sionand despondsney,” and whether the cirenm- 
stances which I have mentioned ard not a snffi>* 
cient answer to all the misrepresentations re^ 
spccting the pen»d of the resignation. 

It is unnecessary to stute the ctrouoistfinces 
which prevented thepropootion to which 1 have 
alluded from being carried into effiect} but such 
there were, and the new Ministersin conseqneneh 
entered i|p<m their offices soon after the 'happy 
recovery of his Mi^^^ty t which leads me to |be 

D 2 second 
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■etond tofdc to which I have propoaed to aditeri, 
namely, the promise, given and withdrawn, 
on the part of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, of 
constant, zealous, and active support of the pre- 
sent Administration .** 

Mr. I^tt undoubtedly, when he retired from 
office, felt convinced that under the circum- 
stances of the period his Majesty had selected 
for his advisers persons by whom it was 
probable that the Government of the countiy 
would be wisely and safely administered. He 
considered them, therefore, entitled to his 
support, and, as well as Lord Goenville, gave 
them his assurance of it. To givd to any set of 
men a promise of constant support, let their cen- 
duct he what it wovAf, is as inconsistent with 
every idea of public duty, as it certainly is with 
common sense or ccmimon honesty. Neither 
Mr, Pitt nor Lord Grenville ever gave, nor did 
Mr. Addington understand that he had received, 
such a promise. If, therefore, as the Near Ob- 
server 80 pompously aver$^ the assurance bad 
been couched in the precise words, ** constant, 
active, and zealous support,** it v^ouid have 
peeded no sophistry to give to the promise a 
Umitation* But what is the real fact 2 The 

words 



ignynis which are quoted by <mr author were 
made use of by Lord GrenvUle in a speech,* ia 
which be claimed for the new Administration 
the confidence' of the country, as consisting oS 
men who had constantly approved the principles 
upon which he and his colleagues bad enjoyed 
the confidence, and jecdved the support of the 
nation, and who bad both publicly and privately 
professed their intention of continuing to act 
upon the same general system which had been 
adopted by their predecessors. 

As such, bis Lordship said they should have 
bis **fonstant, active, and zealous support.** 
With respect to Mr. Pitt, it is not very necessary 
to inquire what were the particular words in 
which he conveyed to his successors his assur- 
ance of support; but in this case, as in that of 
Lord Grenville, there was not only an implied, 
but an express limitation to the promise. And 
Mr. Addington could tell the Near Observer, 
that out ot the three poitUs which Mr. Pitt, upon 
this occasion, selected as essential conditicms of 
bis support, two are those upon which he has 
expressed bis disapprobation of the measures of 
the present Government. 

Sucb 


* ^ March, 1801 . 
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Such was the nature of the assurances of sup- 
port given by Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville 
to the present Administration. Let me ask 
how far the subsequent conduct of these two 
Statesmen has subjected them to the heavy 
charge of a breach of faith brought against them 
by the author of the Cursory Remaiks f 

With respect to Lord Grenville, he lot^eci 
upon the terms of the treaties by w^bich the war 
bad been concluded, tlie manner in which they 
weic negotiated, and several other measures which 
took place at the same time, not only as a de- 
parture from the principles upon which be had 
offered his support — but as affbrding a proof of 
the incapacity of Ministers, sufficient to authorise 
and require a systematic opposition. This I 
consider as tbe public principle upon which he 
has acted, and which tbe Near Observer denies 
to exist with respect to any person who has op- 
posed tbe present Government 

As Mr. Pitt has never commenced a sys- 
tematic opposition to jhe present Ministers, 
the remarks of tbe Near Observer apply only to 
the circumstance of hb having expressed his 
disapprobation of some of their proceedings, and 

perhaps 



pertpips of having also stigge«ft6d Ib'thcth nioa- 
sares which he thought essentially necessary to 
the safety and welfare of the country. 

I shall not enter minutely here into a discus- 
sion of the merits of the diflerent questions upon 
which be has differed in opinion with the Mi- 
nisters. If I were to point out one principle 
which seems to have guided him throughout, it 
is the disapprobation of a want of system, and of 
a wavering, temporizing, indecisive conduct. 

But the Near Observer is not content with 
censuring Mr^ Pitt for having taken the liberty 
tospeakhis seiftiments in Parliament— he accuses 
him of a breach of promise, because he did not 
attend in the House of Commons to give his 
assistance to theGovernment upon every question 
of importancOk 1 leavp our author to reconcile 
this acensation with his former expression of 
** officious support.*^ If Mr. Pitt had not been 
prevented by the circumstances of his hjcalth 
from attendance to parliamentary duties at the 
period alluded to, 1 should have asked the Near 
Observer whether be was quite sure that Mr. 
Pitt was not acting Htully towards Mr. Adding- . 
ton, in forbearing to deliver bis opinion upon 

the 
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tbe important points which were then under 
discussion ? 

With respect to the confirmation of the pro- 
mise of support, which is stated to have been 
given with some form and solemnity'* upon her 
Majesty’s birth-day, the ceremony took place only 
in the fertile imagination of the Near Observer. 
Mr. Addington bad been distinctly and repeat- 
edly informed, previous to the time,* of Mr. 
Pitt's disapprobation of his general views and 
statements of finance, and of his management 
in several points of our foreign relations. 

Thus stands the question, with respect to the 
assurance of support given by Mr. Pitt and 
Ix>rd Grenville: — but what is the case as to Mr. 
Addington ? Had he made no express or implied 
engagement with respect to tbe system of go- 
vernment which he was to pursue ? Had he not, 
by his uniform concurrence in the general mea- 
sures of Mr. Pitt’s administration, shewn bis 
approbation of the fundamental principles upon 

^ The Near Observer asserts tbat hy the influence of Lord 
Grenville Mr. Addington was deprived of Mr. Pitt’s friend* 
•Jjiip, notwithstanding every one of hit measures has re* 
ssiyed his support und approbation.” 

which 
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vrhich the latter bad acted } W^s it not this' 
circumstance which formed his first title to the 
confidence. of his Sovereign and of Parliament? 
And was it not the express ground on which, 
at the outset, he received the support of the 
former Government ? If he has since appeared to 
lose sight of those principles ; if in the short 
interval of peace, his statements of finance 
were fallacious, and his intended measures in- 
adequate* ; if his foreign, policy has been des- 
titute of system, of firmness, and of vigour, — 
to whom is a breach of engagement, or a dis- 
appointment of Just expectation to be fairly 

imputed ? 

• • 

I come now to speak of a transaction, upon 
which I particularly request the attention of my 
readers. I know that I tread upon delicateground, 
but in treading iti shall not deviate from the path 
of truth. Upon a question interesting in itself, 

* Although Mr. ii,i his statement of the 

10th of December 1 ^ 02 ^ admitted the necessity of a 
peace establishment unusually large, yet. Instead of de- 
termining upon measures, the object of which should be 
to bring the revenue up to the full extent of the esta- 
blishment whatever it might be, he trusted for the ac- 
complishment of that purpose, to an increased revenue 
calculated upon principles equally unprecedented and er- 
roneous. 

IS upon 
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B|}on which curiosity had been much excited, 
and upon which, from the nature of it, little 
could be pablicly known, the “ Near Obser- 
ver” seems to have thought that confident and 
positive assertion could not fail to make an im- 
pression. No species of falsehood is so certain- 
of passing current upon the world, as that which 
has some degree of truth (however slight) for 
its foundation ; and the misrepresentation of 
this transaction, however gross, appears to be the 
misrepresentation' of a person who had the means 
(though certainly little of the inclination) of 
stating its circumstances with correctness and 
precision. 

It is very far from my intention to set down 
all the particulars which have come to my kaow- 
ledge respecting this transaction, however well 
authenticated they may be. Indeed I should not 
have entered at all upon the subject, if it bad 
not been for the purpose of correcting inistate- 
ment, and of refuting and exposing calumny. I 
confine myself therefore within the limits of the 
“ Near Observer’s” misrepresentations, premis- , 
ing only, that no farther circumstances with 
which I am acquainted, vary in any depree the 
general complexion ' of the transaction. If f 

have 
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have mistaken or misconcewed any point, X call 
uppn Mr. Addington, or any of his friends, to 
jeorrect my error. 


Towards the end of March, or at the begin- 
ning of April, upon the eve of war, after it was 
distinctly known to Mr. Addington that Mr. 
Pitt strongly disapproved of some of the leading 
measures of his Government, and after an over- 
ture had been made on the part of Mr. Ad- 
dington, too foolish, { had almost said, too insult- 
ing to be noticed, a distinct pro[)osition, (ori- 
ginating, not, as bits been insinuated, with Lord 
Melville, b'ut entirely with Mr. Addington him- 
w^is nifyclc to Mr. Pitt, the objeA of which 
return to the official situation he for- 
^^oeld in the Administration j and, as I un- 
.dcrsil^nd, the arrangement was to have takeir 
place whenever the negotiation then pending 
with France should have been brought to a con- 
clusion, It was .also signified, that vacancies 
would be made fur the purpose of admitting 
Ix)rd Melville into the Cabinet, and some other 
of Mr. Pitt’s fricads into different official situa- 
tions. To this proposition Mr. Pitt replied, 
that be would- not enter upon the question of 
arrangements, u»/iJ he was distinctly informed ly 

Fa a mes- 
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a message from the highest quarter ^ that his ser- 
vices were thought essential\ that if so called upon, 
in spite of the precarious state of his health, be 
should not decline the offer of his best advice 
and assistance ; that he was fully aware of the 
great and increasing difficulties of the country ; 
and that he s^w the necessity of a strongs vigo- 
rous ^ and efficient Government. That if called 
upon by his Majesty, he should feel it to be his 
duty to propose an Administration consisting 
principally of the members of the present and of 
the late Government ; that in the general ar- 
i-angement which he should submit for his Ma- 
jesty’s consideration, be should, if they assented, 
include the Lords Greirville and Spenreer^ but 
that he should press no person whatev^.tl^n 
his Majesty, only reserving to himself therawJWer 
of declining the undertaking altogether^f he 
could not form such a government as would en- 
able him, in his judgment, to conduct the af- 
fairs of the nation with a fair probability of suc- 
cess. No sine qua non was ftisisted upon, as the 
Near Observer” alledges, with respect to the 
admission of Lord ^retiville or of any other per- 
son into the Cabinet. All that Mr. Pitt requir- 
ed was, that he should be at liberty to submit to 
bis Majesty whatever he tboujgbt best for bis 

‘ Majesty’s^ 
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Majefty’s service, unfeLtere<l by any previous 
conflition, and he positively declined committing 
himself upon ihe question of particular arrange- 
ments until bis Majesty’s pleasure had been dis^ 
tinctly signified to him. 

Such, I may venture to assert, was the sub- 
stance and spirit ot Mr. Pitt’s conduct, through 
the whole of the transadlion. What was 
that of Mr. Addington ? In bringing forward the 
proposition of which I have spokrn, he endea- 
voured to make it a preliminary, that Lord Oren- 
ville should not, ui the first instance, be includ- 
ed in any arrangement whatever. On the 
grounds already stated, Mr. Pitt refused 10 listen 
to such an exclusion, or to any other particular 
stipulation previous to laying his ideas before bis 
Majesty. How far, after knowing Mr. Pitt’s 
determination upon this point, Mr. Addington, 
for a time, felt, or expressed, a disposition on 
his part to accede to it, I will not take upon 
me to assert ; ibut it is, I believe, pretty certain, 
that after art interval of deliberation, and after 
consulting with his colleagues, he declared ul- 
timately, that nothing could induce him to af- 
ford even the chance of admitting Lord Gren- 
ville into the Cabinet, and that this determina- 

.tion 
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tion would allow of no change. His Majesty 
of course was not advised to send to Mr. "Pitt, 
and Mr. .Addington’s proposition fell to the 
ground, 

\ 

If this be a correal statement of this trans - 
action, (and, if it be not, I again call upon M*". 
Addington or any of his friends to contradict any 
part of it) I ask what ground is there for describ- 
ing it as a negoUation set on foot hy Mr. Pitt 
forhis return to office f" MTiat pretence is there 
for calling'it a scramble for place What foun- 

dation for the base insinuation, that to the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the failure of this 
negotiation, not to fair and honest bpinidn upon 
public grounds, is to be imputed the disappro- 
bation- which Mr. Pitt has at any time shewn of 
any of the measures of* the Government Mr. 
Pitt was invited, (without any previous step 
taken on his part) to a negotiation, the professed 
object of which was, to place him at the; head of 
the Government ; instead of ' impatiently grasp- 
ing at office, he declined the proposal, because 
it was coupled with oa^ditfons incon^stent with 
what he felt due to his public situation, and 
with his views of the public service. With respedl 
IP the Tfiotives for his subsequent cotidud, ! 

* ' have 
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have^ufRciently answered all unworthy insiima^ 
tions on that head already, by mentiofning a fact 
which will not .be contradicted-^that Mr. Ad^ 
dingfoii knew of Mr. Pitt’s decided dis^pproba- 
Ijon of soirie of his principal measures, before this 
overture was made. 

Mr. Addington evidently wished for the as-f 
sistance of Mr. Pitt to strengthen his govern^ 
ment, and this de-sire encrersed with the dif- 
ficulty of his situation. It is equally evident* 
that Mr. Pitt had no inclination, (as indeed no 
man could expect that he would have) inde- 
pendent.of any disapprobation of their general 
meastnrea, of strong objection to any of the steps 
taken iii tite' negotiation with France, or of any 
other bause, to take office merely as an accession to 
thepresent Administration. Amidsttbedifficultics 
with which we are surrounded, many persons 
may naturally wish, that Mr. Pitt bad lent bis 
assistance to the Goternment in any-.manner in 
which it would have been received ; because the 
insufficiency of the present Administration* in 
our critical stete, is very generally fdt, and be- 
cause Mr. Pht w’ould have infused energy and 
vigour into their councils, and would have been 
a tower of strength” to them at this perUoua 

moment 
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fnbnnent. But surely it was for , him to apprifi^ 
ciate the talents and qualifications of those with 
whom he was to risk his character, and to con- 
sider upon what terms he could return to office, 
consistently with his owi> credit and- with the 
public interest. None can question his right to 
determine upon this point for himself. 

As it was not proposed, that this arrangement 
should have taken place till the negotiations 
with France had been brought to a conclusion, 
and as at the period of which 1 am speaking, the 
war appeared to be inevitable, it could not have 
been objected to the Lords Grenville aqd Spen- 
cer (as I have heard it objected to them during 
the late feverish and fretful peace) that their dis- 
positions were too warlike. Indeed I never heard 
that the mention of the nqme of Lord Spencer had 
on any account excited the slightest dissatisfac- 
tion. It would indeed have been most extraordi- 
nary if it had — a nobleman of irreproachable 
and amiable character, and who had presided, 
in the last, war, oy^ one of the principal de- 
partments of the st^e with grrat ability and 
success. It will be curious to examine the 
ground of the rigid and severe proscription 
>vhich was applied to Lord Grenville. 
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His parliamentary conduct bad been marked 
by strong animadversions upon the measures ot 
his Majesty’s Ministers,* and On the discussion of 
the treaty of peace appeared to have taken the 
shape of direct and uAqualitied opposition. He 
represented its terms as totally inadequate to our 
just pretensions — be even ventured to doubt the 
security of the peace, and the pacific mind with 
which the First Consul of France was supposed to 
have concluded it. It would be foreign to my 
purpose to discuss the correctness of these opi- 
nions ; but at lea^t I may be permitted to say 
now, that they rather shew the sagacity and pe- 
netration of Lord Grenville’s mind than furnish 
any just ground for his exclusion altogether from 
office, and particularly since Ministers have made 
that extraordinary confession (extraordinary only 
as coupled with their conduct and professions 
during the interval) that ** the period which had 
elapsed since the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty had been iharkcd with one continued 
series of aggression, violence, and insult on the 
part of the French Government.-^-” 

* Vide Woodfall's Parliamentary Debates, Nov. 3, 
iSOl, and May 4, 1802. 

Vide Declaration on the breaking out of the war. 
Storkdale’s Correspondence, 16?. 
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It is certainly not iny intention to- enter jpto' 
the comparative merits of the projef presented at 
liisle and the Treaty of Amiens. Volumes may 
be written without settling a question which is 
now of little import in itself, and which is not 
to be decided alone by the advantages of the 
terms proposed by the projet or obtained by the 
Treaty, but by a comparison of those terms with 
the relative state and prospects of the British' 
[Empire and France at the different periods re> 
ferred to, and by various other general consi- 
derations. But I cannot consider the repre- 
sentation made By the ** Near Observer” of the 
state of things at either of these periods a^ in any 
degree correct. We were neither ^o reduced at 
Amiens, nor in so prosperous a state at Lisle as 
be would insinuate. I cannot agree that France 
was ** mistress of Egypt” during our negotiation 
at Amiens; nor, if I did, could I consider it as a 
reason why we should have accepted less advan- 
tageous terms. Neither can ihc “ confederation 
of Kings from the bosom of the north” be justly 
stated as placing us under a disadvantage in that 
negotiation, for that confcc^ration may be con- 
sidered as having been dissolved by the glo- 
rious victory at Copenhagen, obtained a very 
few days after the first overtures for peace were 

made. 
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«»adc. As little can 1 admit that wc were en* 
titled to more favourable terms than those which 
we were willing to have accepted from France 
at Lisle, because (it is said) we treated ** at the 
moment of one of her revolutions.’* The terms 
Were ofiered previous to the revolution alluded 
to of the 4th September 1797* It was that re- 
volution which broke off the negotiation. In- 
stead of the powers of Europe “ being ready to 
renew the war at our side,” they appeared to 
have deserted us. The Treaty of Lcoben* had 
been signed, and that of Campo Formio was 
about to be concludtd. The stoppage of the 
Bank had created (Consternation and embarrass- 
ment, ‘and tbe mutiny in the fleet had spread 
around us general despondency. The circum- 
stances and situation of the country were totally 
different at the periods of our negotiations at 
Lisle and at Amiens, an.d that difference was 
certainly not in favour of the former period. 
I cannot sec therefore why the “ basis of the' 
Treaty of Amictis,” is to be considered as neces- 
sarily “ traced at Lisle,” or why “ the projet of 
lliord Grenville was a circle out of which his suc- 

'l* The Treaty of Lcoben was signed i8th April, that of 
f^ampo Formio 17th Oct. 1797. State Paf>ers, Vol. VI* 

F 2 , cessor^ 
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^ssors could not tread/* These assertions are 
inadc perhaps in some degree to shew the diplo- 
matic skill displayed by us at Amiens, but chiefly 
to prove the inconsistency of Lord Grenville in 
offering the projet and in disapproving the 
Treaty. From this charge he exculpated him- 
self very ably and successfully on the discussion 
of that Treaty itself.* 

But Lord Grenville is accused of using harsh 
and uncivil language ; and the Near Observer” 
tells us that absurd^ hicapable^ and grosser epi- 
thets, were liberally applied to his Majesty’s 
Councils and Ministers, and by no Member of 
cither House more frequently than by his Lord- 
ship.*’ The use of expressions more harsh and 
severe than the occasion justifies, on which they 
are applied, is always objectionable. It often 
manifests ill humour, and always bad taste. But 
it is an evil which carries its own remedy along 
with it ; for it tends more to defeat than to for- 
ward the purpose it is meant to promote. I wish 
the Near Observer” had profited by his own 
admonition, and that he bs^ refrained from the 
siill'harsher and more calumnious epithets which 


* Vide Wc^fall't Debates 3d Nov. 1801. 

he 
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he has thought fit so profusely to bestow on the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, Mr. Wind- 
ham, and Mr. Canning. He would tell me, 
perhaps, that he has only paid Lo^d Grenville itl 
his own coin ; but he has paid him with most 
usurious interest, andwith base metal. But ate 
harsh expressions in debate quite unpardonable? 
Has Mr. Addington always been so unforgivih^ 
and implacable ? A Right Reverend Prelate, who 
has never concealed his indignation at the peace, 
or his opinion of the Ministers themselves, wa§ 
the first whom they promoted. It cannot have 
escaped Mr. Addingtdn’s observation, how nicely, 
while he was fishing for office, (to use his own ex- 
pression) Mi. Tierney regulated his forbearance 
by his chance, and how correctly they vatied 
together. I could point out occasions on which 
hope seemed to have deserted him, and otf 
which, in debate, he expressed himself towards 
Mr. Addington in the harsh and unqualified 
• language of despair; yet he is not only for- 
given, but rewarded. What shall I say of 
another new convert f If the terms absurd 'enid 
incapable are thought very opprobrious and quite 
unpardonable, how has Mr. Addington been in- 
duced to forgive the still harsher and coar$cf 

language 



pf Mr. ^eridan I* Is it tiiat 1^4 
prpnyillp is sppposed to desire an office wKicb 
l^iready opcapied^ and that Mr. Sheridan says 
wi}] nqt taj^c one? or is it that a different 
fplp is tp be applied to Lord prremrille, and to 
pypry ptbpr person, and that the public are to 
hp (deprived qf the official services of an able 
Statesman, from the effect of private pique and 
personal resentment ? 

^pr never can 1 endpre to hear the surmise so 
fpdPBtviously propagated, and assigned also by 
the *• Near Observer” as the cause pf his Lord- 
abip’s exclusion, — that “ there is an obstacle, if 
appearances are pot very deceitful, t^ the admis- 
sipp pf l^rd prenyille into office even higher 
than Mr. Addington's reluctance.” Indecent 
insinuation | yiThpip* I ^sk, ivbose talents, whose 

f ff Whm an election ppenmittee isformed> the watchword 
is shorten the business by knocking out the brains^ til at is. by 
striking from the committee list the na^es of those gentlemen 
^ho may happen to understand the subject. In this sense 
PHt now has knocked out. the brains of the Administra-* 
fjop.* * Vide Sheridan’s speta^h in the Hou^e of Com- 
ptons, 1 6th Feb. xSoi. Vide, also, Mr. Sheridan’s speech 
May i8oa, in which he represents the present Admi- 
nistration as the siitiftf part of the fqrmer. Woodfall. 

acquire- 



atquiremeftty, whose services ^ouTd be advai?> 
tageous to the state, has the high Personage fe* 
ferred to ever proscribed? Away then with thew 
shifts and pretences, the refuge of evCry Mini- 
ster who shrinks from his own responsibih'ty.- it 
is most unseemly, as well as unconstitutional, td 
give out that any thing nngracious can arise irf 
the quarter alluded to ; in a quarter to’ which’; 
from experience, the people of this country look: 
up for every thing which is becofhing, just,- arid 
honourable ; for every thing which is best cail- 
culated to promote their interest, their happiness; 
and their prosperity.- 

Of Mr. Windham, who,- it is well known;' 
objected strenuously to the Treaty of Amiens," 
it is said, that since he quitted bis office, ** bO 
has made the important confession that he hadf* 
always disapproved the projet offered by Lor^ 
Grenville to the French Directory.’* It is th’fcn' 
%sked, ** is it consistent to conceal opinion^ as a' 
Minister and promulge them at the bead of a' 
party ?’* Certainly Mr. Windham can seldom- be 
reproached for concealing opinions ; and I had 
always believed that his disapproval of the at- 
tempt to treat at Lisle bad been* very gcnerallj)'’ 
Itnown, evert while he was in the cabinet : but ^ 

baver 
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baive no difficulty in saying, that it may be jus* 
ttfiable to conceal opinions as a Minister, which 
circumstances may compel him afterwards to 
avow publicly when that restraint is removed, 
which is imfx)sed upon a Member of the Admini- 
stration differing from his colleagues. It cannot 
be supposed that the Members of the Cabinet 
Council areunaniraous upon every questionwhich 
is there decided, and it would be unfit that each 
Member should r(;|,ire because he may disapprove 
of the particular measure which is adopted. If 
be really thinks that by continuing a Member 
of the Cabinet, under such circumstances, he is 
more likely to forward his general, public pur- 
poses, than by quitting it, cveiy consideration of 
conscience and of honour calls upon him to re- 
main, and it is his duty to resign his opinion upon 
the particular question on which he differs. 

But the great inconsistency of Mr. Windham, 
and of those whom the Monitmr had termed the'^ 

War Faction,” is considered as arising out of 
their objection to the peace, and their hesitation 
to assent to the necessity df the renewal of the 
war, when they found that it had been declared. 

“ When we see the Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Windham) in full fruition of his vow, and 
• " the 
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th^ kingdom replunged into war, shall we find 
him consistent then ?” What pretence is thera 
for representing the renewal of the war as the 
fruition of Mr. Windham's vow ? He urg;ed is 
one of his reasons for objecting to the peace,* thatu 
its consequences would put us out of the^cOi^i^ 
dition to renew the war, which he thought would 
soon be necessary. He disapproved of dis^' 
mantling our fleet and disbanding our army, 
because he thought much time would not elapse 
before it would be necessary to equip the one,' 
and recruit the other. There is ho intonsist* 
ency in endeavouring to avoid peace when we- 
had large naval and military establishments oh 
foot, and to hesitate in declaring ■ war when 
those establishments had been let down. A% 
little inconsistency is there in objecting to the 
immediate ground of war, and in thinking that 
many i>cc:isions had been passed over, on which 
^Ministers had been called upon to take up 
arms. I give rib opinion here upon these 
views of the subject : they may be erroneous ; 
but they are not what they are brought forward 
to prove; they are not inconsistent. 

I should have thought that even those who 
objected most to the opinions of Mr. Windham, 

O would 
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tiiiahle to conceal opinions as a Minister, which 
circumstances may compel him afterwards to 
avow publicly when that restraint is removed, 
which is imposed upon a Member of the Admini- 
stration differing from bis colleagues. It cannot 
he supposed that the Members of the Cabinet 
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Member should rq^ire because he may disapprove 
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of the Cabinet, under such circumstances, he is 
more likely to forward his general, pub],ic pur- 
poses, than by quitting it, every consideration of 
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the particular question on which he differs. 
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thft kingdom replunged into war, shall we find 
him consistent then What pretence is there 
fi>r representing ‘the renewal of the war as the 
firuition of Mr. Windham's vow ? He ur^j^ ds 
one of his reasons for objecting to the peac^ tfaa^ 
its consequences would put us out of tfae'cdn& 
dition to renew the war, which he thought would 
soon be necessary. He disapproved of dis^' 
mantling our fleet and disbanding our anny, 
because he thought much time would notolapse' 
before it would be necessary to equip the one, 
and recruit the other. There is no inconsist'* 
ency in endeavouring to avoid peace when we- 
had large naval and military establishments oh 
foot, and to hesitate in declaring war when 
those establishments had been let down. As' 
little inconsistency is there in objecting to the 
immediate ground of war, and in thinking that 
many i^ccasions had been passed over, on which 
^Ministers had been called upon to take up 
arms. I give hb opinion here upon the^e 
views of .the subject : they may be erroneous ; 
but they are not what they are brought forward 
to prove; they are not inconsistent. « 

1 should have thought that even thosq; who 
objected most to the opinions of Mr. Wind^m, 

G would 



have seen in bim much to admire. ’His 
<^19^ and his manliness ; his acquirements as 
Sva^bolar; bis rnanom'S as a gentleman ; th^ 
aoutenesti and ingenuity of bis mind, and tb^ 
general disinterestedness of his conduct. — 
A “ Near Observer” might easily have disco- 
ves^d that an aversion to every thing that i# 
mean 4a a striking feature of his character. Yet 
be ia represented as a ** nian of place, a m'an of 
time, a man. of circumstances, a man of conve- 
nience.” He is accused of that which, at such 
a moment at the present, would be little short of 
treason; He is charged with impeding and ob. 
atrueting the national defence. '** Shall we behold 
bim',** it is asked, ** arraying the forces, ballotting 
tbe militia,' -calling ont tbe volunteers ?” Yes, I 
reply>{ we shall behold him among the foremost in 
arre^ftng theforeesy not certainly in ballotting the 
militia, or in calling out the volunteers ; but 
why ? because he docs not consider those to be 
the most ^cieut modes of arraying the forces ; 
but in objecting to the measures brought for-' 
■ward by the Government, "proposed others 
which appeared to him better calculated to at> 
tail) the object which was in view ; and he did 
not leave a shadow' of pretext for the foul de- 
traction of the “ Near Observer.” Are w'e really 

to 
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to think that JV5r. Wifidharodid hbt wish to put 
the best energies of the ttate for Our 
safety and preservation, because ffe did not ap- 
prove the plan.. of the Ministers; or because, 
perhaps, he might n6t think that they knew 
very well how to carry their own plan into exo^ 
cation ? 

Much as I admire the character of Mr. 
ham, I shall never point to prudence and di»^ 
cretion as his most prominent virtues: Inferior 
men who possesif . more of these qualities, wiQ. 
often obtain great advantages over him; Upon 
all important political .questions, he forms bia 
own judgmept without any refcrrcnce-to that of 
others; and*when be most disagrees in the sen- 
timents of the public, his chivalrous nature 
seems to impose it as an obligation upon hhn 
the more to press and urge his own 'opp<Mite 
opinions. Those opinions also be appekrt 
to me often to push to extremes. I know not 
whether ^be conduct of Mr, Windham be cal- 
culated to render him generally popular, but I 
know that no man deserves more credit than 
himself /or an honest and conscientious discharge 
of public duty. 
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Mr. Canning is , complimented most desen^- 
edly for ** rare talents” and ** private wor^b,’* 
but be is accused^ not with a veiy good grace, by 
tbe author of the ** Cursory Remarks,” and with- 
out any proof, with libelling those whom be op- 
poses. He is also represented as having become 
the ** instrument of other persons.” Mr. Can- 
ning appears to have felt very Rrongly the inca- 
pacity of tbe present Ministers, and particularly 
of Mr. Addington ; to have considered them as 
acting upon no system whatever, and, as well as 
Ix>rd Grenville, to have founded his opposition 
upon this ground ; and to have taken an active 
and a consistent part in endeavouring to enforce 
this opinion. No pretence whatever is^ stated 
for representing him as acting under the con- 
troul of Lord Grenville, which would not equally 
have applied to any other eminent Statesman, 
in whose opinions he had coincided, and who 
had taken the same line as himself. It is a no- 
vel doctrine which pervades tbe whole of the 
Cursory Remarks,” that if a person supports the 
Administration, he is supposed to act from the 
purest and! most disinterested motives ; but if be 
opposes their measures, lie is looked upon as 

the 



the instrument of others*, or as acting utuier the 
influence of the mespest and the basest pai> 
sions. 

The insinuation, that Mr« Canniflg^s.eondect 
gives the opposition which Mr« Pitt may have 
made, or may hereafter make, to any measure 
of Mr< Addington, the suspicion of system, 
preconcert, and policy,” is unworthy of a serious 
answer. What would our author have said of 
preconcert and system^ if, instead of taking dif« 
ferent lines, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning had 
adopted the same regular course of opposU 
tion ? 

This’is no^the first time that Such insinuations 
have been thrown out, and the friends of Mr« 
Addington (or at least those who professed to be 
so) never ceased attempting to excite in his mind 
doubts of the sincerity of Mr. Pitt ; Mr. 
Canning is asked whether he did not feel that 
(by his conduct) he was throwing suspicions 
over that sincerity V’ a point upon which he is 
said to have ** exculpated Mr. Pitt with great 
eloquence, but imperfect success.” Mr. Canning 
attempted no exculpation whatever from such a 
charge. He treated it as reflecting disgrace 

upon 
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upon those aloiie^ who could harbour such a 
sentiment, and rejected the base imputation ^ith ' 
acorn and contempt. It was not enough for 
these pretended friends of Mr. Addington, that 
Mr. Pitt disapproved of many parts of Mr. 
Canning’s parliamentary conduct. It appeared 
as if nothing short of creating an irrecono 
cilable enmity between these men could con> 
them of Mr. Pitt’s sincerity. This proof 
they have certainly in vain endeavoured to 
obtain ; but, perhaps, I may be allowed to doubt 
whether they wished very anxiously for convic- 
tion upon this point, for they were at this period 
labouring to impress upon Mr. Addington's mind, 
how much his own importance was l^cned, 
and his Administration weakened < by his con- 
nection with Mr. Pitt. They were continually 
representing, that instead of affording aid and 
assistance to Mr. Addington, Mr. Pitt’s sup- 
posed weight and influence lessened his impor- 
tance, and placed him in a degraded and 
humiliating situation. The Old Opposition lost 
no opportunity, for reasons which are obvious, 
of enforcing these doctrines both in and out of 
^rliament. Some of thelha, indeed, sermed to 
have signified in a manner sufficiently intelli- 
gible, that the separation of Mr. Pitt from Mr. 

Addington 
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AddKigton was, in the first instaiwe, the price of 
their support. How fer at length Mr. Adding* 
ton has suffered -his mind to be worked upon, 
by the united efforts of both parties, I leave to 
the public to judge and determine. 

With whatever calumnies, however, the “Near 
Observer” has assailed the character of Ix>rd 
Grenville, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Canning, 
his most poisoned arrows are reserved for Mr. 
Pitt, whose parliamentary conduct is the subject 
of his most pointed ‘and severe reprehension. 
His support is deemed ‘‘officious,” and hisoppo* 
sition “ perfidious and unprincipled.” His public 
actions are ascribed to no honourable or public 
motive w'hatever. Envy and mortification at the 
success of Mr. Addington, are supposed at a 
very early period to have influenced him. “ The 
public,” says our author, “ could not be brought 
implicitly to believe either that the acceptance of 
the new Ministers itsbif, or at any rate the credit 
and popularity which they had acquired by the 
late happy events (the peace, &;c.) were altogether 
agreeable to Mr. Pitt.” Mr. Pitt has been often 
condemned for recommending to the present 
Ministers the acceptance of office, but it was 
left for the ingenuity of the “ Near Observer” to 

discover 
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difoover that lie was displeased, because 4hey 
followed his advice. He has also been censured 
for approving the Treaty of Amiens, even with 
all the qualidcatipns which accompanied that 
approval ;■* but little,! believe, did be'ever dream 
of being told that the credit zoA popularity which 
Ministers had acquired by that work, was a 
subject so unpleasant to him that it influenced 
his public conduct against, them. But ** that 
this Minister (Mr. Addington) should dare to 
appear worthy of his Majesty’s confidence, and 
carry on his affairs with ability and success, ap- 
peared (tq Mr. Pitt and his friends) an unpar- 
donable injury and a crime.” It ic surely hardly 
nece^ary fbr me to examine whether Mr. Pitt 
possesses so malignant a heart, as to be incapable 
of enduring the intolerable success of those 
Ministers whom he had recommended to his 
Majesty’s councils. X am stopped in the outset 
of such an examination ; the very ground- work 
is wanting. Where, I ask,*is this enviable suc- 
cess ? Shall I be told by the Near Observer, 
that it is to be found in ,|be Treaty of Amiens ? 

Of this Treaty be observes, with singular regard 
I to his promise of “ exaggerating nothing,*’ that 

* Vide Woodfall’s Debates 3d Nov. 1801. 

. Ministers 
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Mini|ters bad “ obtained a peace for the country 
beyond the hopes of the wisest and the most sanguine 
of their well wishers^ and they had arrived at it 
by the gate of victory and success.’* |s this then ‘ 
the success which so mortified Mr. Pitt ? which 
appeared in his eyes and in that of his friends to 
be, on account of its merit, “ an unpardonable 
injury and a crime ?” If the present Ministers 
really arrived at peace by the gate of victory and 
success, it was a gate which their predecessors 
had thrown open for them. It was Mr. Pitt’s 
victory and success at Copenhagen and in Egypt. 
But whatever we may think of the policy or im- 
policy of^ the late peace (a question which it 
would be foreign to my subject to enter upon 
here) can it fairly be looked upon as so very glo- 
rious and brilliant as the “ ^ear Observer” would 
represent ? And does he not very much overrate 
the value of the peace, for the purpose of exulting 
the merit of Mr. Addington, and for the sake 
of giving a shadow of plausibility to the insinua- 
tion, that Mr. Pitt’s conduct is to be imputed to 
the envy which this great and successful measure 
had created ? But let us hear the “ Near Ob- 
server” himself upon this subject. * If,” says 
be, ** there really exists an individual who ever 
did confide in the duration of the late peace, I 

H would 
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would counsel him to keOp his own secrete It 
would be in vain to charge his drivelling as a 
crime upon other men. He is Nature's fool, and 
not Mr. Addington’s.” So that the peace which 
was heyond the hopes df the wisest and most san- 
guine of Mr. Addingtoris well wishers^ the success 
of which so galled, vexed, and irritated Mr. Pitt 
as to incline him to hostility to the Minister, 
was a peace in the duration of which none but a 
driveller ever coniiJed ! It would be a waste of 
time to comment farther upon this point. 

Mr. Addington has been very generally accus- 
ed of deceiving the public, with jrespept to the 
probable continuance of the late 'peace. From 
this accusation the “ Near Observer” attempts, 
I think not very successfully, to exculpate him 
by a reference to his Majesty’s speech of the 3d 
Nov. 1802, ** In my intercourse with foreign 

powers I have been actuated ly a sincere desire for 
the maintenance of peace, h is nevertheless impos- 
sible for me to lose sight of that established and 
wise system of policy ly which the interests of other 
states are connected with our own ; and 1 cannot 
therefore be indifferent to ary material charge 
in their relative condition and strength. My con- 
duct will invariably be regulated ty a due consi- 
deration 
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dera^on of the actual shuation^of Europe ^ and hy 
a ^xJkchful solicitude for th^'pernument luelfare of 
wy people'* 

This paragraph, says the Near Observer^ is a 
** complete answer" tQ fll those paltry and futile 
accusations which have been prewired against 
Ministers^ for having concealed the true state 
of affairs during the discussion of the bill for the 
relief of the Prince, of Wales ; uppn which occai- 
sion they are accused of having given a false 
representation of the probabilities of the permaf 
nence of the peace.” * The sentence h^rc quoted 
from his Majesty’s Speeds is a (nasterr.piece, in 
the stylo of indefinite and convenient con)posi> 
tion, to be construed hereafter as circumstances 
and occasions may require ; but never can 1 ad- 
mit that it is a complete answer^ or any answer 
at all, to the accusation brought against Mr. 
Addington, — ^tbat during the continuance of the 
peace he jeept u^ the idea of its duration with 
professions of too sanguine a nature. Not that 
I mean to insinuate that be intended to deceive 
the public : I believe that he possesses great fa- 
cility in deceiving himself, and that the decep- 
tion- is always on the- side of his wishes. But 
surely it cannot be forgotten that, until the 

H 2 breaking 
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breaking out of tbe war, the peace was al,ways 
represented by the Ministers as being as likely 
to last as any which had preceded it ; the er- 
roneous calculations of the Budget of the 1 0th 
of December were stated to be made r/^o» the 
supposition of peaces and on the discussion of 
the message respecting the relief of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, Mr. Addington 
represented the country as being ** at profound 
peace But, says the Near Observer, the ‘'in- 
terval between this message and the 8th of 
March (the period at which we were called upon 
to arm, on account of the pretended hostile 
armaments in the ports of France and Hol- 
land) is but three weeks ! The wbdle com- 
plaint and charge are therefore confined to three 
weeks.” If it were so, the charge would not be 
less strong. The nearer the period is brought 
to the moment of hostility, the less ground could 
there have been for talking of peace 

we also since know, by their own declaration, 
that Ministers considered the insult and aggres- 
sion of France as uninterrupted from the treaty 
of peace to the breaklnjg out of the war.' 

From the conclusion of the peace to the pre- 
sent time, few occasions have presented them- 
selves. 
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S elves, for coupling togettfbr the name df Ad- 
ington arid success. Envy could therefore no 
longer be looked upon as influencing Mr. Pitt's 
actions; but it was necessaiy, in pursuit of the 
object of our author, to consider them as go^ 
verned by some other motive equally base and 
dishonourable. Disappointment, occasioned by 
the failure of his 7iegotiation{^% it has been called), 
is now supposed to have actuated his conduct : 
how far the transaction alluded to can strictly 
be called a negociation ; and if so, how far it was 
his negotiation, has been already sh.ewn. 

• a t 

There arc very few points in which I wish to 
agred willf the Neaf Observer. But (though I 
am convinced that it never could have been a mo- 
tive of action with Mr. I^tt) I wish I could think 
with our author that Mr. Pitt felt a sufficient 
desire to return to bis official situation, to have 
occasioned any thing like the disappointment 
which is supposed to have taken place, because 
Mr. Addington’^ proposition was abandoned ; 
I should in that case feel that the hope of see- 
ing him again in office was, in some degree, 
strengthened ; and I should think that there 
was a better chance for the safety and prosperity 
of the country. 


1 fear 
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t fear that the fact is otherwise, from every 
thing! can learn respfscting this transactipn. Not, 
Pitt is a^d to have 4ishkcd the mentipn of the 
subject, withofti ihe ese^r^ss permission and appro- 
bation of the King, and (whether from his then 
doubtful health, or any other cause) to have 
felt himself relieved when the proceeding was 
brought to a conclusion.^ I know not what 
there was at the period to which 1 refer, to have 
rendered it veiy desirable for a person who had 
held the situation of Prime Minister; with suc^ 
cess for seventeen years, apd in the most ardu> 
ous times that this nation ever experienced, ** to 
accept a se4t ht the Cabinet upon the terms dic- 
tated ly ihe present Mmisters, I believe the con* 
elusion of this transaction occasioned as little 
sore disaj^intment toMn Pitt, as the public 
measures of Ministers had excited mortification 
on account of their succesa. Bpt though Mr. 
Pitt felt so disappointment at the issue of the 
transaction, I will not pretend to assert that he 
may not have felt a disappointment of a very 
different nature, from the manner in which he 
found it conducted. It aiill not be difiicult 
to suggest motives ios Mr. Pitt’s conduct more 
prohahJe than mortificatipn at the failure of 
any personal views, or than the influence of 

the 
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tibe Arguments which Ldrd Grrenville is sup 
posed (most falsely) to have urged, to induce 
him (as it is. called) **to abandon the Mi’- 
nistry.” 

A person not ‘ blinded, like the Near Ob- 
server, by his aversion to the late Mini^rs, 
may perhaps think that it is Jus/ possible that 
some difference of opinion with Mr. Adding- 
ton upon the general subject of finance; that 
some difference as to the management of our 
foreign afiairs ; that some difference in parti- 
cular as to the conduct of Ministers in the ne- 
gotiation ^ith France, may have operated on 
Mv. Pitt’s blind. He may have thought the re- 
presentation of our financial resources on the loth 
of December last was not perfectly correct; though 
afterwards he may have thought it of little avail 
to revise or to comment upon a statement made 
in contemplation of peace, when war had been 
declared. He nrtay have thought that the ne- 
cessary steps to conciliate foreign powers bad 
been omitted, that alliances bad been neglected. 
He may have thought that though the hostile 
spirit of the First Consul of France was suffi- 
ciently manifest, yet that from the Treaty of 
Amiens to the breaking out of the war, that 

spirit 
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Spirit liad been met in a manner more likely 
irrviie and encourage, than to counteract and 
resist it. He may have communicated tb^c 
opinions, or at least some of them, to his Ma«> 
iesty’s Ministers, and he may have found that 
they were either rejected as ill fppnded, or un- 
attended to altogether. 

If Mr. Pitt disapproved strongly of the con- 
duct of the Ministers on many points, and par- 
ticularly of their errors and blunders in the ne- 
gotiation with France ; if, at the same time, he 
felt that the censure proposed to be passed upon 
them by Mr. Patten’s motion* in thp Hogse of 
Commons, was more severe than the occasion 
required ; if he thought that at such a moment 
particularly it was repugnant to the interests of 
the nation to countenance a measure, the object 
of which was to force the Ministers from his 
Majesty’s councils ; if he felt that it was the 
duty of Parliament to devote its whole time and 
attention to the pressing call for national de- 
' fence, rather than to the inculpation of Mini- 
sters; what line of conduct could be have taken 
upon that question, but that which has been so 

• Vide Woodfall’* Debates 3d June. 
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unji^tly condemned ? Whetber as much atten> 
tion has been paid to the important point to 
which he would have directed the sole attention 
of Parliament, as our situation required; whether 
the degree of security (whatever it may b^) 
which we enjoy, be not to be ascribed to the 
spirit of the people itself, rather than to any sys- 
tem by which the Ministers have directed tha.% 
spirit, I will not here inquire ; every body will 
agree that the subject was worthy of immediate, 
attentive, and serious consideration, and the na- 
tion would have been* well satisfied if the Mini- 
sters bad pro[X)sed, and the Parliament had 
adtipted,* measures better digested, and better 
suited to the exigency of the moment, than any 
which were brought forward. Mr. Pitt’s uni- 
form object during the remainder of the session 
was to. encourage and support every measure 
which tended to give strength and vigour to the 
country ; and whenever this task was neglected 
by the Ministers, to do all that depended upon 
him to supply their omissions. 

Upon the particular motion brought forward 
by Mr. Patten, other courses were suggested at 
the time,. as those which it would have been more 

1 becoming 
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becoming in Mr. Pitt to hare pursued i bti^ tbe 
objection to all of them is, that they begin by 
asking of him a complete sacrifice of opinion. 
If popularity” had been his object, it did not 
require his sagacity to discover that he could not 
attain thatend by forbearing to deliverhis opinion. 
A conscientious feeling of duty to his King and 
Country could alone determine him to withhold 
any judgment upon the question; but no party 
views whatever could possibly enter into such a 
decision. Mr. Patten’s friends, confident that 
he could not approve the irresolute and incon- 
sistent measures which Ministers had adc^ted in 
their whole intercourse with France, and parti- 
cularly in the late negotiation, anH strongly urg- 
ing the fatal effects to the empire, of the w'ant of 
system and of hrmness displayed on that occa- 
sion, contended that he should have given a di- 
rect vote of censure; while the Ministers, con- 
vinced that they had excited a feeling of resent- 
ment against the First Consul of France, incom- 
patible with all fair and just investigation of 
their own conduct, cal%:d loudly for examination 
and decision. They were not deceived in their 
expectations; all other considerations, their own 
errors and inconsistencies, were lost in the con- 

tcmplaiion 
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temolation of the insolence, srobition, and per- 
fidy W France> They obtained the favourable 
decision of a great majority, rather the effect of 
inflamed passion than of calm reason ; they 
obtained it (perhaps in the way most agreeable 
to themselves) without any examination of the 
measures which had led to the rupture with 
France. 

From this period all deference for the opi- 
nion of Mr. Pitt on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is looked upon as “ a weak- 
ness,” the only one the Near Observer has 
discovered in his character.” Mr. Pitt’s oppo- 
sition is represented as the most ** aggressive 
and unrelenting” which could have beeo exer- 
cised ; and we arc asked, ** what pflKssible aaperi^; 
malevolence, and rancour of attack, could he 
(Mr. Addington) have experienced, which he 
did not sustain from the party of bis predeces-< 

* la this ddiate Mr. T. Grenville 4(11 ve^ a most «bl€ 
speech* in which he examined very fully aqd very critically 
|he different proceedings of the Government with re8|>cct to 
1* ranee; and he condemned very severely the inconsistency 
of those-proceedings. The Ministers' suffered the attack to 
puss not only without an answer, but almost without an 
observation. 

I 2 
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sors, who were pledged to give him their zea- 
lous, constant, and active support T’ ^ 

I recollect but two important questions which 
were discussed in Parliament subsequently to 
this period, in which Mr. Pitt took any very 
adlive part ; and I should have thought, that the 
utmost exaggeration of calumny could not have 
described his conduct upon these occasions, as 

rancorous and malevolent the one relat- 
ing to the mode of raising the supplies, (par- 
ticularly the Income Tax Bill) and the other, the 
general subject of the defence of the nation. 
Upon the latter point the Near Observer is 
silent, perhaps thinking it dangerous to his cause 
to touch upon this ground, to remind the pub- 
lic of the suggestions of Mn Pitt, or of the man- 
ner in which those suggestions have been car- 
ried into effect by bis Majesty s Ministers ; and 
doubting perhaps whether Mr. Pitt’s interference 
upon this occ^asion, came under the bead of 
** officious suppmt,” or unrelenting opposition.” 
Upon the other point he enters at large, and, as 
usual, he founds his cepsure (as I shall shew) 
upon mistatement. 

Mr. Pitt’s parliamentary conduct is repre- 
sented , 
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sentcd, as ** calculated, in jbl peculiar manner, 
toV;mbarrass the administration of the finan- 
ces,” * and this charge is supported bjr an asser- 


* The Near Observer has the following potf in proof 
of tills assertion. “ So e 4 rly as the 25th of February^ 
Lord Grenville had disputed Lord Auckland's statement 
of the fimincesa asserting that instead of a surplus ofjv/V/e 
millions In the revenue, there was a deficit of Jbui\ On 
the 2f>th of July, however, the whole of the six ntiU 
iiom and a ha{f i^urplns of Ihc consoVidattd fundy were voted 
for the supplies of the year, upon the motion of Mr. Ad- 
dington, and in the presence of Mr. Pitt> who made no 
objection to the statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer : nor has any motion been made by Mr. Gregor, 
who had given notice. If these gentlemen are acting pro* 
perly at present, as I do not deny, how will they justify 
their previous conduct Nonsensical confusion ! Our 
author supposes the surplus calculated by Lord Auckland^ 
tlie deficit asserted by Lord GmivdleymA the sum voted 
by Mr. Aildiniriovy to refer to Iht^ samo thing. Whereas the 
first is, a calculated surplus of revenue, afterpayment of the 
interest of the national debt ; the second, the supposed 
deficit of revenue after paying interest of debt, civil 
list, and all our establishments, calculated upon peace ; 
and the third is the estimated surplus of the consolidated 
fund, at a subsequent period after the payment of tlie in- 
terest of die debt and civil list, but without any refe- 
vtace'to our establishment. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Gregor 
wore of opinion, that Mr. Addington's statements of the 
10th of December were erroneous, and 1 have never heard 
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tion that he rai^d a cry, that the faith of 
Government was < violated ly including ^he 
stockholder in ike Income TaXy with every other 
species of proprietor” Is this, on the part of 
the Near Observer, ignorance and mistake, 
dr is it wilful misrepresentation ? It never 
was asserted that the faith of Government was 
violated by including the stockholder in the In- 
come Tax with every other person : what Mr. 
Pitt contended for most forcibly was, that the 
stockholder should pay eoually withm every 
•ther proprietor whatever ; whereas, as the plan 
was originally introduced by Mr. Addington, it 
was proposed that his income, as well as 
that of the landholder, should’ be taxed (in 
cases of income of small amount) at a higher 
rate than certain incomes of the same amount, 
derived from other sources. ** I am compelled, 
as a Near Observer,* to remark upon this oc- 

it attetr.pted to be proved that these statements were 
accurate. 1 have heard it, indeed, gravely asserted, that 
although many erroneous articles were introduced into 
the account of the consolidated fund, yet, that otlier 
items were as improperly omitted ^ — that one of these blun- 
ders most happily balanced the odier ; and that .there- 
fore, though the account was, falsely made up, the result 
pf the whole' was perfectly correct !!!i 
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clsion, that the arguments pf Mr. Pitt did not 
appear to have so much weight as his authority, 
in obtaining exemptions for the indolent capital 
of the stockholder, while every other species of 
annual income is liable to the just exigency of 
the state.*' Here is an insinuation, that Mr. Pitt 
obtained for the stockholder some favourable 
exemption, which was denied to other proprie- 
tors; whereas he contended (as I have said) 
that the income of stockholders should be liable 
to the just exigency of the state, in the same 
degree as all other incomes ; that if exemptions 
from the tax were granted to small incomes 
derived frop> trade, or from any other source, 
it was not <3nly an injustice, but a breach of faith 
also, to deny the same exemptions to the stock- 
holder, which would be, in fact, to^ tax him higher 
than those to 'whom the exemptions were granted. 

If any person still doubts the force of Mr, 
Pitt’s objection, let him look into the Loan Act 
of the last or of any fonner year, be will there 
£nd a clause by which the faith of Parliament is 
pledged, not to tax the dividends of the public 
creditor. Surely I am not putting a harsh con- 
struction upon this engagement, when I say that 
at least it is stipulated by this enactment that in- 
comes 
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comes arising fron\ those dividends (even if tlic 
exigency of the state requires a tax upon ail 
come^ and this description of income is included 
with the rest) shall not be taxed in a higher pro- 
portion than other species of income : to have 
taxed them higher, then, would evidently have 
been a breach of national faiths yet such would 
have been the effect, though certainly unin- 
tentional, if Mr. Addington’s suggestion had 
been adopted.**^ 

The 

* The total misconception of the Near Observer upon tins 
point* he has himself elucidated by the following note. 
•• No person can be plainly absurd enough to contend dial 
an hundred pounds in a inan^s pocket is nouequally con- 
tributable 'whether he has received them from his steward or 
his stock-broker. The only question is, whether it beabrcach 
of faith to take the tax without expence and inconvenience 
at the Bank, instead of running after the public ci editor 
when he has carried his dividends to his closet ? Tlh:> cry, 
however, of Mr. Pitt, has cost ns pne million and a quarter 
from the annual resources of the war,” Mr. Pitt stated 
bis opinion distinctly, that the sum received from the 
steward, the stock-broker, or from any other source, 
shoulii Ir er/vafh/ c^ntrihutabU* It was Mr. Addington 
who proposed the iniqually ag;finsJ the steward and 
stock broker in favour of other classes, TJie bf iiadi of 
faith was never represented as depending upon the cir- 
cumstance of v'hethcr the stock-holder's contribution was 
ipuid at the bank or at his house, (a niisrepresentaticm most 

indus- 
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■’I'he day after* the debate upon this question, 
the Chancellor of the> Exchequer was weak 
enough (as the Near Observer thinks it)' to give 
way upon this point, and he consented to put the 
stnekhohier upon the same footing with respect to 
the tax as every other proprietor. 

It is painful for me to recollect with how ill a 
grace he yielded upon this occasion. After stat- 
ing a few flimsy pretexts for so sudden a change 
of opinion, (the princij>al of which was that the 
yeomanry of the country had expected the tax to 
be laid in the manner which Mr. Pitt proposed) 
he solcjnnlyjdeclared that none of 'Mr. Pitt’s ar- 
guments had induced him to make thio conces- 
sion. He surely might have spared himself this 
useless attempt to treat that reasoning as futile, 
which he had ’upon so many occasions consider- 
ed as convincing and irresistible. Did he think 
that he could persuade the Members of the 
House of Commops that Mr. Pitt’s opinion was* 
well founded, but that the arguments by which 

inJustnotisly propagated by the friends of ilie Ministers) 
but upon his being required to pay a larger proportion upon 
} i.s income than other individuals. 

* Vide Woodfall's Debates 13th and 14th July 180S. 
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it was enforced vver*e weak, inapplicable, and Un- 
availing ? This was trying the credulity of his 
friends a little too severely, who were upon this 
occasion entitled to his favour, if not to his re- 
spect. lie should have gratefully remembered 
the vote they had given ; he should have consi- 
dered that they were about to take as short a 
turn as hitnj-elf ; that they had lifted their voice 
tn favour of the question on one day, and were 
willing to declare againsl it without a murmur on 
the next. To refuse them any ground for either 
one vote or the other, was not treating so much 
pliancy and obedience with all tl»e fostering kind- 
ness which it so highly deserved at the hands of a 
Minister.* Mr. Pitt, \vl»osc conduct on this 
occasion is represented as full of “ asperity, 
rancour, and malevolence who^c arguments, 
even at the moment ofyiclding, Mr. Addington 
thought fit to slight and to decry, received this 
reluctant and peevish concession, with no other 
comment than, that be rejoiced that the im- 
provement in this measure which he had sug- 

• One hundred and fifty Members of Parliament voted 
against Mr. Pitt’s proposal on l.'jth July ; and on tlie 14th 
resigned their opinions without giving a single reason for 
the change. 
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gesjcd had been made, and rfiat be would not. 
.canvass the grounds upon which it had been 
adopted. 

As the line which Mr. Pitt took upon this 
question seems to be the ground upon which the 
charge is founded, of “ rancour and malevo- 
lence," it must be permitted to me to say that 
he had taken great pains to aj)prise Mr Adding- 
ton, through the channel of some of bis inti- 
mate friends, of the view which he had taken of 
this question, several weeks before it was pro- 
posed in Parliamcnt,*in the hope that Mr. Ad- 
<lington might have been induced to make the 
alterations' wlvich were suggested without an)' 
public disrnssion ; and Mr. Pitt only brought 
forward his objection when be found bis re- 
jnonstranre, in the sbajje I have mentioned, to- 
tally disregarded. 

It is nnnccc.ssary to ask, whether this proceed- 
ing be a proof of ill-will towards Mr. Atldingloii; 
or whether, when an attempt was made to de- 
preciate bis arguments, in the manner I have 
described, his conduct eVinced any tjiing of ran- 
cour ? It is likely that this attempt excited in 
Mr. Pitt’s mind a feeling which [)artook more' 
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of compassion than of anger ; he felt, probably, 
no disposition to take advantage of a powerful. 
weaf)on w'hich a weaker adversary had placed in 
his hand.* 

Our author sums up his remarks upon IVT 
Pitl’g proceedings respecting the financial opera- 
tions of the Government, in a manner for which, 
I confess, I was not prepared ; but the secret 
motives of those who affect to act u|K>n princi- 
ples of purity, justice, and imp-artiality, are often 
betrayed by their own incongruities and contra- 
dictions. Who is there who has read the pam- 
phlet on which 'I am connnonting, who has not 
been struck with astonishment wljcn he arrived 

* It may f.iirly be doubted whether, in its effects, the 
public have derived all the benefit from Mr. Pitt’s inlcr- 
ference in this measure which it was intended to produce. 
Mr. Addington hud conceded once, and on that account 
he seemed determined to concede no more. Mr. Pitt w'lis 
not allowed to improve the measure by any further sug- 
gestions, and It w'as sent forth to^the public in the state of 
prrfrrtiivt in which it now appears. If it be still resolved not 
to adopt any improvement which originates with Mr. Pitt, 
it is to be hoped that the Ministers themselyes will, in the 
course of the present sesiiion, propose such alterations as 
will at least render the measure intelligible to those w^ho 
are to and practicable to those who are to nc/* 
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the following scntenee ? Nothing, I confess, 
would give me more satis&ction, in this extreme 
difficulty, and most arduous crisis of our state, 
than to hear Mr. Pitt firmly and zealously giving 
his support to the King’s Servants. His finan- 
cial skill, his commanding eloquence, and his 
still great influence in the country, would be a 
tower of strength to his Majesty’s Government. 
The public would be well satisfied, I have no 
reason to doubt, if the Right Hon. Gentleman 
would accept a scat in the Cabinet.” What ! 
Mr. Pitt, the rancorous and malevolent; Mr. Pitt, 
W'hose conduct is* “ unprincipled, perfidious, 
corrupt, and profligate Mr. Pitt, who 
deserted 4iis Majesty’s Government, from 
“ apprehension and despondency Mr. Pitt, 
who possesses nothing but “ the mere gift of 
eloquence ?” and would it really give the Near 
Observerand the public satisfaction, and, on ac- 
count of our difficulties too, to see such a man 
in the Cabinet ? What gross inconsistencies 
will a malevolent mind sometimes discover in 
endeavouring to give the appearance of candour 
to its reprcscutatiuns, plausibility to its insinua- 
tions, and the character of truth to the efforts of 
its malignity ! 


Totally 
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Totally destitute of foundation as the attacks 
are upon the character of that great and dis- 
interested Statesman, at whom they are chiefly 
levelled, there is scarcely more ground for the 
high praise so lavishly heaped upon the Minis- 
ters ; they are represented as “ faithful, able, vi- 
gorous, aud foilunalc to ihcir fidelity I cor- 
dially recede, but I can accompany the Near Ob- 
server no further in panegyric. The Peace of 
Amiens, their great work, was a “ peace of ex- 
periment at least, so it was represented to be, 
by those who made it, as soon as they discover- 
ed that it was fast verging towards its end. It 
may have been (and, I think, was) right, under 
all the circumstances, to try the gxperiinent 
at the time ; but it has failed, and the Mi- 
nisters must be contented, not to rank it among 
their successful measures. I see nothing from 
the peace to the breaking out of the war, which 
can be fairly called able, vigorous, or fortunate ; 
if I look to more recent events, I see less to jus- 
tify' this encomium. I cannot ^discern any ex- 
traordinary merit in the management either of 
our foreign or domestic coni^cros. The loss of 
Uimovcr^ in spite of apjiearanccs, may have been 
attended with no* rcinissness, no procrastination 
on the part of the Ministers ; it may have been 

unavoid- 
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unavoidable, and it may have been impossible, 
(though a circumstance deeply to be lamented) 
to have brought- away any part of the army of 
that country ; it may have been fit to have dis* 
charged the transports taken up for that purpose, 
while the force was still well disposed and pntire. 
It may liavc been excusable to have disbelieved 
all the information respecting the Irish insurrec- 
tion, to Jm-je been ivat TieJ, and yet to ha-ve been 
taken by surprise. It might have been politic to 
have temporized with Holland, it may be still 
right to temporize with Spain. All these things 
may possibly be justifiable, but they do not place 
themselves obviously and naturally, among, the 
records of gbod fortune or of wisdom. They 
require rnuch explanation, and some will pro- 
bably be granted in this Session of Parliament. 
What shall I say of the conduct of Ministers 
towards those persons who so nobly stood forth 
as volunteers for the defence of the nation ? I 
cannot even invent a justification ; they were 
by turns caressed and discountenanced, invited 
and rejected, but (thank God !) they could not 
be dispirited. Among the many compliments 
paid to the Ministers, we are told that ** the 
men are not visible in the acts of their autho- 
rity,*’ but here they were never out of sight. Acts 

and 
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and amended acts were passed ; the influence 
of Secretaries of State and Secretaries at War 
was brought forward to expound the statutes ; 
letter after letter was written, and weeks elapsed 
in explaining explanations ; at length the opi> 
nion of the crown lawyers was resorted to by 
the Ministers, for the construction of the a<51s 
which they had themselves so recently proposed ; 
and that opinion convinced them and . the pub- 
lic how much at variance had been their inten- 
tions and their enactments. The volunteers 
were at last told, not in the most complimentary 
way, and as a sort of excuse for all the shifting 
and changing which had taken plase, that the 
difficulties which had occurred had arisen in a 
great measure from a zeal and alacrity on the 
part of the people, which had exceeded even 
the hopes and expectations of the Government.”* 
Never was so plain and simple a measure so 
confused in the execution ; but never can I 
believe that Bonaparte will* subdue that spirit 
which so much tampering and trifling could 
neither damp nor dishe^tten.-f- 

'^1 * ■ 

* Vide Mr. Yorke’s letter to the Lords Lieutenaftt, 2Sth 

ef September, 1803. 

f exemptions both from the militia and army of re- 
serve, appear to be given to the volunt^rs by the late 

acts. 
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I cannot see then, I con^s, in these mea- 
sures, the fruits of the great and rare qualities 
ascribed to the Ministers. If, however, the 
Near Observer had contented himself with pass- 
ing a few fulsome panegyrics upon Mr. Ad- 
dington, if he had been satisfied with extolling 
his “ firmness,*’ his “ fortitude,” his “ vigour,” 
and his “ success,” the present Minister would 
not have been the first who had been compli- 


acts, contrary to the inteniotns of Ministers^ and as tlie 
established force is thereby weakened, would it not be ex- 
pedient to pass a law Yor rendering the volunteer force 
more efficient than it is at present, by insuring that it 
should be kepli complete in its members, regular in its 
attendance aiu^ exercise, and provided vnth adequate and 
constant means of military instruction ? 

I will not enter into the question of, whether volun- 
teers, having once enrolled themselves, are compellable by 
law to a continuance of service, or whether they have the 
power of resigning. It appears, that different opinions 
prevail among great and eminent lawyers upon tlus sub- 
ject. The clauses in the Acts of Parliament, relating to 
volunteer service, are ’certainly not clear upon the point ; 
and in doubtful law, lawyers frequently resort to their 
wishes to decide the question. However efficient the pre- 
sent volunteer force may be, and I tliink is, for the sud- 
den emergency in which it originated, if* it is to be con- 
sidered as permanent, it must be placed upon a very dif- 
fcM cnt fooling from tliat on which it now rests. 

L , . mented 
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mented for those qualifications in which he Was 
most deficient ; and 1 sliould have left him in 
full enjoyment of those harmlesscongratulations; 
neither would, the mere inconsistencies, of the 
Near Observer have prompted me to have 
taken up my pen. To represent the-ex{)cditionsto 
Egypt and to Copenhagen as-** hopeless,” when 
speaking of the late Administration, and to con- 
sider them as glorious and triumphant, when he 
hasappropriated themtothe/>/'<r.rer»/ .■ totcll usthat 
the peace was “ beyond the hope of the wisest 
and the most sanguine of the well-wishers of 
Ministers and to treat every man as “ a fool** 
who ever confided in its duration : to accuse 
Mr. Eitt of being ** perfidious,”# “ corrupt,*’ 
“ unprincipled,” ** profligate,” “ malevolent,” 
** rancorous,” as guilty of the basest treachery, 
—as possessing nothing but “ the mere gift of 
eloquence,” and to represent ** his abilities as 
ralculated sustain the essential interests of the. 
empire,” 'whsh ** tbht he had a scat in the 

Cabinet :” to censure him for supporting the 
Ministers, which he calls officious,” and for 
opposing them, which he cIceros factious :” to 
call loudly for tmanimity^' while he is himself 
throwing the apple of discord ; these, surely, 
are gross inconsistencies ; they are, indeed, so 

glaring. 
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glaring, that I should havef^t it unnecessary to 
have pointed them out. But when I observe 
that good-will towards Mr. Addington, is not so 
powerful an incentive with this writer as rancour 
and hatred towards others; when I see him in- 
consistent to serve the worst purposes ; when 
I detect him mistating facts, misrepresenting 
opinions, and deducing from his own misrepre- 
sentations, conclusions which are injurious to 
the reputation of the ablest and most upright 
men in the country ; men to whom the nation 
looks up in this hour of peril as its best hope ; 
^ — and lastly, v/hen I see these calumnies coun- 
tenanced byjtflose who ought (if not from higher 
considerations) from the mere regard to decency 
and truth, to have suppressed them; I confess I 
feel that I am discharging a public dut}', in en- 
deavouring (however inadequately) to expose the 
baseness and malignity of this attack, and in 
vindicating from foul aspersion some of the most 
illustrious characters in the nation. 

Here I should most willingly have closed these 
remarks, if some other considerations had not 
been forced upon me by the “ Near Observer,” 
upon which, however, I (hall touch very slightly. 
— The war, we arc told, is that which “ np policy, 
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no human prudence, no moderation, no forbeSr- 
ance could avert.” I could have desired not to 
have been challenged upon this point ; apd I 
with I could cordially agree in every part of this 
opinion ; but I never can contemplate the con- 
du<?t of the Government during the peace, and 
particularly during the negotiation which pre- 
ceded the rupture, without deep and heartfelt 
sorrow ; because I never can look at that con- 
duct without thinking it at least possible that a 
firm, fixed, and invariable system might have 
preserved our honour and avoided the present 
contest. I cannot dignify with the character of^ 
“ forbearance” and “ moderation” what ajjpears 
to me to be more correctly describeckas ill-timcd 
concession, and submission ; and when I find 
that credit is taken for “ firmness and concilia- 
tion,” I must examine how these dispositions 
have been employed. The application of them 
may be the effect of weakness, as well as of vir- 
tue. If wc have been conciliating where we 
ought to have been firm, and firm where we 
ought to have been bopcilidting, it is in vain 
indeed to claim nierit for the exercise of those 
qualities. — Was it conciliation which persuaded 
us to let down our force during the period of 
“ aggression, violence, and insult,” on the part 

of 
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pt the French Government ? Was it concilia- 
tion which induced us to cede our con- 
quests to France, while justice was denied 
to British subjects ? Was it conciliation which 
led us tamely to remonstrate against the in- 
troduction of the French military-commer- 
cial commissioners into this country, instead 
of transporting those “ accredited spies,” with 
indignation, from our shores ? Was it firmness 
which dictated the order for the retention of the 
Cape of Good Hope when a French army had 
invaded Switzerland ?. Was it conciliation which 
prompted us to countermand ihoseordersand give 
it up to the Dtftch, when, in spite of treaty and of 
repeated rcm5nstrancc, a French army kept pos- 
session of Holland itself? * Do not let it be said 
any more, that the Dutch themselves desired us 
not to interfere 4 the very request proved their 

* The order for the retention of the Cape of Good 
Hope was sdnt out by Lord Hobart's letter of 7th 
October, J 802. On 29th of October, 5th of November, and 
12th of November following, Mr. Liston represented that 
the French troops, to the amount of above ten tliousand, 
remained in Holland, contrary to treaty- Without any 
satisfaction being given upon this point, orders were sent 
out for the restitution of the Cape to the Dutch on 16th 
ot November. Vide Official Corresptmdence. Stockdale. 

abject 
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abject submission io Franccj it should have been 
taken as a warning to us (at least while French 
dominion lasted) to have kept it for ourselves. 

But who can doubt the anxious desire pf the 
Ministers to preserve the peace ? Nobody can 
doubt it ; their wish was as ardent and sincere, 
as the means which they took to accomplish it, 
were certain of proving destructive to their own 
object. Let me draw an illustration from private 
life. How constantly does it happen that the man 
who will endure the most to avoid a duel, is, 
from that very disposition, in the end obliged to 
fight ? He concedes till he is ashamed^ of con- 
cession, he tolerates insult after insult,* be finds 
his character fast sinking in the world, his con- 
science at length reproaches him with foo much 
submission^ and he draws his sword upon the first 
unfounded or inadequate pretcnce.f 

Without entering into the^mcrits of the Peace 
of Amiens, it was not difficult to perceive, at a 
vet^ early period, that ^ could only be preserv’- 
cd by a firm^ manly, and uniform system. We 

• ** One continued series of insult,” &c. Vide Declara- 
tion. 

t Vidf M of Srh March 1803. Woodfall, vol ii. 

should 
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shonld not, in the first instance, have entered 
’into stipulations respecting the fiiture state and 
government of the island of Malta, without the 
full authority and" donsent of those powers upon 
whom the execution of those stipulations de- 
pended; but, in every point of view, we should 
have adjusted the final settlement of that island, 
the only difficult point the negotiation present- 
ed, ifith our conquests in our hands. We should 
have insisted that the restitution of those con- 
ijucsts should have been accompanied on the 
part of France with pacific dispositions and pa- 
cific measures. In ho case should our conduct 
have been submissi’ve. If we had manifested this 
determrnatiofi at the beginning, and acted upon 
it throughout ; if we had adopted that system of" 
•vigilance, precaution and firtnness, coupled with 
adequate and constant preparation so strenu- 
ously recommended by Mr. Pitt, and upon 
which, even in the discussion of the prelimina- 
ries of peace, he represented our security to 
depend — If wc ha(d steadily adhered to the 
deliberate and solemn pledge afterwards re- 
corded in the address of Parliament on the De- 
finitive Treaty, and on the groqnd of .which 
pledge alone. Ministers knew that Mr. Pitt 

was 
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^as induced to ccncur in that address * — who 
is there who can say, the war not havtf 

been avoided ?-[■ 

It is possible, however, that no policy could 
have prevented the war ; that no human pru- 
dence could have counteracted the insolence 
and injustice, conciliated the hostile mind, or 
checked the insatiable ambition of the First 
Consul of France. If that be true, at least the 
line I have suggested would have rendered the 
justice of our cause manifest and apparent to all 
Curope : whereas, if I am rightly informed, (and 

I 

• ** We entertain^ at the same time^^a per&ct confi- 
dencey that his Majesty will not fail to eiliploy that vigi-. 
lance and attention which the present situation of Europe 
demands ; and above all, that his Majesty will be uni- 
formly determined and prepared to defend, against every 
encroachment, the great sources of the wealth, com- 
merce, and naval powers of the empire.’^— upon 
fie Dejinitvoe ^FrcaJtyy May 13, 1 802. 

.•f M. FaUeyrand told a gentleman who wa*s at Paris at 
the period of the present nipturd, and upon whose vera^ 
city I can rely, that the First Qanml had said to him, ^ If 
Mr^ Pitt bad been the MinUttt^ of England^ 9 oe should han>e 
maintained the peace i not (added he) that I think him more 
peaceably inclined than his successur, but, at least, I should have 
understood him, •whereas / ne^ser could discover •what the present * 
Mimistcr was about m** 
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it is a point upon which -1 hope I am mistahen) 
the •oohole Continent looks upon the case as 
again/l us. We are falsely considered as hav- 
ing repented of the Treaty of Amiens, and as 
having sought an opportunity of annulling^ it. 
We have so contrived, that we hold out the ap- 
pearance of retaining Malta, contrary to the ex- 
press conditions of our treaty. This is itated 
as the occasion of the war, and plausibly at least 
we are represented as having been guilty of a 
violation of national faith. 

When a good cause requires much expTana- 
tion, it is seldom unjust to impute that circum- 
stance to culpable neglect and mismanagement t 
but mismanagement on our part is no vindica- 
tion of repeated insult on the part of France. It 
is no justification of aggression that the party 
aggrieved is too much disposed to submit. What- 
ever therefore may be my opinion of the misma- 
nagement of Ministers, I have no hesitation in 
declaring my full conviction in the justice of 
our cause; nay, the vety principle at length pub- 
licly avowed by France, — ^that this nation baa 
no cx>ncern whatever in her aggrandizement on 
the Continent, must be, whenever acted t^pon, 
incompatible whb a state of peace. 
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The “ Near! Observer** asks if these are timeJ 
** to, govern .phrases or to frame sentences r” No- 
body will accuse him of governing phrases,.either 
in praise or in censure. Whether his work ex- 
hibits any thing of the easy or natural expression 
of bcHiest feeling, or the formal adjustment of 
sentences, framed and laboured to serve a pur- 
pose, 1 will not enquire. It is to the tendency, 
not to the style and composition of his work that 
1 apply myself ; but if this be not a time to go- 
vern phrases, sure I am that it is n<^ a time to 
withhold opinions. If in proportion as danger 
approaches, we are to be silent as to the best 
means of counteracting it, we lose one of the 
great advaivtages of a free government. 

1 would obstruct pone of the measures of the 
Administration s but in pointing out the past, 1 
would endeavour to warn against the comipis- 
fiion of future errors. 1 would recommend to 
those necessary attentions and exertions, in 
' which we have been mpst deficient. I would 
exhort to those encrgKi# ,pn which, I think,, de- 
pends, in this Jiour of danger, the aalvatioo ol 
the state. 

The nation, wx are told, governs ..itself no- 
der the present Ministers, and for them.** That 

tbc> 
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the nation governs itself in a ogreat nveasurc is 
but too true ; that it governs itself for thc'Mi- 
qisters is a position which I do not comprehend. 
I)iffering as I do with the “ Near Observer**" as 
to their rare merits, I am ready to admit that 
some of them possess eminent talents; land 
certainly I have no desire to brand any of them 
as “ perfidious, corrupt, unprincipled, or profli-- 
gate.” I believe they deserve those stigmatiz- 
ing epithets as little as these persons to whom 
the “ Near Observer” has thought fit to apply 
them. But, collectively, I do not think they 
possess sufficient ability to direct successfully 
the complicated gffiairs of the nation; and unless 
recently they blive much changed their opinion 
of their own pow'ers, or think the circumstances- 
of the nation have become less difficult and 
embarrassing, there is scarcely one of them, 1 
believe, who docs not agree with me in this 
opinion. For some of those Ministers I enter- 
tain a very high consideration ; and of the pri- 
vate character of Mr, Addington in many re- 
spects I think well. But truth compels me :to. 
add that, as a public man*' be hes disappointed 
the expectations which wore formed^of him, and- 
has not proved himself qualified for the arduous 
duties he has to fulfil. The habits of his Jiife. 
have led him td the consideration of sul^ects 

M 2 totally 



totally different fram those which now ocoupy, ' 
or rather harass^ his mind. In the Speaker's chait 
he had great merit, but complaisaneey and manage^ 
menty did much, and often assumed the appear- 
ance of higher qualifications; the difficulty 
of the present day is neither to be managed 
nor compromised, it is to be met alone by 
vigour, firmness, and decision ; qualities in 
which he is peculiarly deficient. Considering his 
means and resources, and the state and circum- 
stances of the nation, never, did any man ap- 
i>ear to me to stand in a situation of such tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

• 

It is one of the first duties arisfpg oult of that 
responsibility, to represent things and persons in 
a true and faithful light in that quarter in which 
much must necessarily be learnt from such re- 
'^.presentation. No man is more courteous than 
hdr. Addington ; no man takes so much pains 
to recommend himself universally. We cannot 
suppose that he has been deficient in every du* 
tiful attention justly* due from all} in the 
quaiter alluded to. li^ is to be hoped that in 
recommending himself, in advancing bis own 
pretensions, be has been careful not to depre- 
ciate those of others ; but it is alarming and un- 
accountable to see the great talents and" exyc- 
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rien^e of the country excludqfl from a share ia 
sCs Executive Government, in this hour of ge- 
neral anxiety. 

It has been recommended as the policy of 
weak states to sow dissections among its ene- 
mies, as the best hope of security. I cannot 
suppose that at such a moment as the present, 
Mr. Addington acts upon this system with re> 
spect to the difterent political parties in the 
country ; but if those who govern *are not look- 
ed up to with confidence, it will very proba- 
bly follow, that our* ablest statesmen will take 
different lines, ,and we shaft be deprived of the 
full use* and benefit of the great talents to^ be 
found in the nation. In a difficult crisis alt 
should lend their best assistance ; but men wilt 
doubt the success even of well digested and effi- 
cient measures in unskilful hands ; they will be 
backward in offering suggestions, if they find 
their fi^ans marred or confused in the execution^ 

Our author tells us that, under the present 
Ministers, we must fight for all that is ffe^rand 
sacred to humanity. By their side we shall' 
conquer or lie down.” I hope we are not re- 
duced to that predicament, but if we are, Bri t 
fans wifi not down. Under abler and more 

expo- 
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rspcvIeDccd leaders our- task might be eq/sier, 
mdour svifFerings less severe ; but the question 
we- have to consider is of a Wgher nature than 
even the confidence in one man, or the distrust 
of another* Kvery thing is at stake. L^ertas ef 
»miua nostra iu duhio. It is a question between 
the fullest enjoyments, and the bitterest miseries 
of human life — between the proudest glory and 
the most abjcdl humiliation.* 

If ever this nation was involved in a contest 
which ought to call forth all its energy and en- 
thfUsinsm, it is that in which we are now en- 
gaged* We are threatened with destruction by 
the haughty insolence of an invading /oe, by 
him who n>ost unfortunately for the happiness of 
the world, possesses greater means of annoyance 
than for centuries past have been concentered iU 
the bauds of any one man. But our safety de- 
fiends upon ourselves — our exertions are called 
Ibr by every just and honourable sentiment ; 
they are animated by the bright example of a 
beloved Kihg, who> will ** share t>ur dangers in 
the defence of our constitutl&D, our religion, our 
l»ws^ and independence-** 

Jk. free state will ever be considered as an of* 
f[;ndiog neighbour, to a despotic Government : 

and 
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we are. looked upon i>y the Chief Consol at 
France, as guilty of every species of offence and 
provocation* The influence of liberty inourhappy 
land, has enabled us to counteract dispafity 
of numbers ; \vc have put forth the energies' 
of freemen, and we have been for centuries past 
the successful rivals of France. Wc have held 
out the example of a constitution which she 
envies but cannot imitate. Of the nations aif 
Furope we have alone dared firmly to resist the 
fotal prog;ress of French principles. These are 
among our crimes. * Let us look at the charac- 
ter of him wl)om revolutionaiy means have plao^ 
cd on the summit of power, and ask ourselves 
whether vve. shall be forgiven ?— >No— If the 
threatened attempt should be made, and it were 
possible to suppose that wc could fail in the 
struggle, no words which I can use would con- 
vey an idea of the wretchedness of our lot. In 
v^in should, we look for the extent of our setfr^ 
ferings, even to those, unhappy countries which 
having been lulled by fair premises into ims-' 
ginary security, have afterwards been deflated, 
by the fury of revolutionary armies. If we foU,: 
neither let us flatter ourselves with the hopev 
nor. harbour the desire, of mercy. If 
we fhall be considered less as the captives 
^u»t, than the victims of rcvengc;-^biit 
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we shall be triumphant 1 have the firmest coi)r> 
viction, because 1 have witnessed that gallant 
spirit which has pervaded the country ; because 
I know that Britons will readily risk their lives 
for the preservation of those inestimable bles> 
sings which their ancestors have so nobly bled 
to obtain ; because I believe that there are few 
among us who would not prefer honourable 
death to ignominious existence ; and because 
I am sure that if wc are actuated by these senti- 
ments, though possibly from a desperate attempt 
of the enemy, and from the incapacity of our 
Rulers, England may suffer, yet France camtol 
succeed. 

23d Nov. 1803. 

FINIS. 


This day It publi£hcd, in One Volume Sr-o. price Cs 6d.in boards» 

^H£ whole CORRESPONOEKCE between the GOVERNMENTS 
of GREAT BRri'AlN and FKANGEai prior to the Definitire 
Treaty of Peace, and during the latcf Ncgociation. To which are 
julded, Hit Mqeity’t Declaraciaiif and the Prriimmary and Defaitiye 
Treaties at larm ; Orders of Council for X«ttcrs of Marquokend Rje- 
nrttals, with the republican contmelif^ therenn ; the Consular Mani* 
mco« Ac. &C. as presented by his Majesty to both Houses of Par- 
UaOMBt, and published by the Oovernmem of France. 

Mr. Stockciale r^spedltuUy acquaints his readers, that the Official 
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A 


PLAIN REPLY, 


The public attention has of late been forcibly 
engaged by the publication of two pamphlets, 
each of them jirofclling to review, with impar- 
tiality, ^the pteTent ftate of parties in this king- 
dom; and more particularly the fituation in 
which the late and prefent minillers appear to 
iland towards each other. If we only confilder- 
ed the intereft which every man mud necelfarily 
feel in the government under which he lives, 
and by which he is protected ; we muft not 
wonder that the nation thould receive, with 
great eagernefs, every detail of particulars, bear- 
ing in any degree the appearance of authenti- 
city, refpedting the individual members by 
which it is adminidered. But -there are cir- 
cumdances of a mod peculiar nature, which 
combine to render every particle of information 
upon that fubje&, mod extraordinarily intered- 

» ing 
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ing at this nionieiit. The prefeut times are 
eventful beyond all comparifon. Tlie conteft 
in which we arc engaged is infinitely more im- 
portant than any which has ever occurred, at 
leait fince the civilization of Europe, under the 
mild Ipirit of Chriftiauity, has preferibed limits 
generally received to the iniferies of war, and 
the fpirit of conquell. There arc alfo circum- 
ftanccs of a private nature, which might lerve 
moft powerfully to excite curiolity. The 
change of minillers which took place fomewhat 
lefs than three years ago, has hitherto remained, 
to a certain degree, involved in myftery. It 
was perfedbly a new thing, that men, w'ho went 
out of office, and, as it appeared, not entirely 
with their own good-will, ffiould* agree, and 
unrcfervedly profefs to fupport their fiicccffors. 
When afterwards that fupport was vrithdrawn 
at various times, and under viu ious, and even 
difeordant pretences, by the different members 
of the old adminillration when it was alfo 
known, that overtures had been made for tlie 
return into office of that individual of them, in 
whofe abilities the nation diad been uled molt 
particularly to confide, and that he had refuled 
to accede to what appeared to be the wilhes of 
the great body of the people, as well as of liis 
own moll intimate friends and former affociates; 
it cannot but be fuppoled, that much anxiety 

would 
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trovlcl be felt on all tides, to afcertaln the caufes 
and progrefs of events, at once fo tingular and 
important. 

This is what was profeffed to be done by the 
refpedlive authors of the two pamphlets above 
rcfen ed to : by one of them, indeed, more par- 
ticularlj" as- a volunteer, and as feeking, in the 
tirft inllance, to convey material information: 
by tire other, rather as prefled into the fervice, 
and only coming forward to corredl rvhat he 
afliimed to be mifreprefentation and calumny. 
Both thefe gentlemen profefs to fpeak from 
fometliing like authority ; but this is not true 
in an e(|ual degree of both. For it is moft cer- 
tain, ajid it is now admitted even by Mr. Pitt's 
friends, that* Mr. Ad<lington not only never faw 
the “ Curfory Remarks,” before they came out, 
not only never had an intimation of their being 
written, but that, for a long time after their 
publication, he was entirely at a lofs in his con- 
jectures relpeCling the author.* On the other 

hand. 


^ It is necc^Tary here to take notice of the Impudent calum- 
nies which have been propagated^ for the purpofe of making 
the world believe, that Mr. Addington^ countenanced this 
attack upon Mr. Pitt. It has been confidently afferted in the 
firfl place, that feven hundred copies (the very number was 
mentioned) had been circulated under Treafury franks* Hjim 
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hand, it is notorious, and even acknowledged, that 
the “ Plain Anfwer,” was not only written by a 
near friend, or rather (for*, I believe, it is in 
foine degree a joint production) by near friends 
of Mr. Pitt, but w^as actually revifed by him. 


is (and is now known to be) an abfolate falfehood^ without 
the llighteft foundation. If any thing did take place of the 
fort, now again aflerted by this gentleman, I will venture to 
fay it could only be as to one or two copies fent to very par- 
ticular friends. Beat out of this, the fame libeller (Mr. 
William Cobbett) has gone on to fay, that Mr. Hiley Ad- 
dington^ accompanied by his nephew, ** repeatedly called at 
Hatchard's fliop, and inquired how the pamphlet fold.** — 
Now, after all this particularity of flatement, will it be be- 
lieved that this alfo is a direct falfehood ^ Hatcbard will 
teftify that no fuch enquiries were ever made; Of courfe, it 
is hardly neceflary after this, to take notice of the reafon- 
ing of the Anti- Jacobin Reviewer for December, w'ho has 
(after a miferablc fnecr, utterly unworthy of gentlemen who 
profefs to watch over the public tafte,) argued upon ano- 
ther falfc fa^ y for, after the belt inquiry I have been able to 
make, I underttand that the writer in quellion is not in the 
pay of the treafury. 

May I not now alk, if it be not unwortiiy of the authors of 
the " Plain Anfwer” not only to countenance thefe reports, 
but even to argue upon them.' Sec p. 2 and 3, and p. 71. 
Thefe gentlemen muft have had the means of knowing better. 
ObfiTve too the guarded alFertions, or rather infmuations, of 
Mir. Charles Ward, in the pamphlet above referred to. 


Sent 
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!>eiitout as it was into the world, for the avowed 
piirpofe of dete6ting and cxpoling falfehood, 
the public had a right to expedl from it the 
moft clear, nay, and the inoft fair, llatement. 
What then fliall be faid, if we find the account 
(as upon examination I think it will be found} 
to be not only as to feveral points wholly vague 
and unfati$fa6tory, but in others actually at va- 
riance with itfelf? 

It is true, indeed, that between the “ Near 
Obferver,” and the “ More Accurate Obferver,’* 
there are not majiy fa6ls in difpute. The dif- 
ference, I conceive, will lie principally in the co- 
louring which Vi given to every tranfadlion ; in 
the manner id which the picture is charged on 
the one fide and on the other, and the different 
lights in which the fame obje6ts are viewed by 
the refpcctive parties. 

This is not to be w'ondered at ; for the two 
pamphlets manifeftly appear to be wTitten with 
dire6Hy oppofite fentiments. The firft (as it was 
faid, and appears extremely probable) was dic- 
tated bj^ motiv'es of perfonal animofity, againll 
Mr. Pitt.* The other is the produdion of men, 
decidedly conne6led with that gentleman, and 
profefiing to be his friends. Of courfe, it was 

* See Cobbett’f Regiftcr. 

not 
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not likely that they fhoultl often agree, even '-in 
the rej)rcleutation of fa61s, where thofe fa6ls were 
eflentjally material to the qiieftion. 

The intention of the prefent flieets is, from 
the facts advanced, or rather the admiflions 
made by both parties, with fuch corre6tivcs, as 
the author’s perlbnal knowledge and obfervation 
can furnifli, to extract a more true ftate of the 
cafe, than has yet been prefented to the public. 
If more attention is paitl to the corrc6tion of the 
miftatements contained in the “ Plain Anfwcr,” 
the reafon muft be obvious. It is not only the 
laft, but the moll authentic publication ; it has, 
or fhould have, corre^Ied what is falfely alleged 
in the “ Curfory Remarks if it 'has, therefore, 
itfelf, been incorrect, it muft be confidered as 
calling moft loinlly for correction. 

Inrlecd this is become more immediately 
proper and ncceftary to be done, bccaufc the 
queftion has now aftumed a more important 
flia]>e. It is no longer a matter of mere cu- 
riofity upon a few circumftances of private con- 
cernment. It now appears to involve the neareft 
intei’efts of the country. It is become a fubjeCt 
of ferious inquiry, M'hether we are properly go- 
verned ; and, ftrangc to tell, the fitnefs and the 
capacity of the prefent minifters to carry on 
public affairs, is openly difputcd and denied by 

thoff 
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thsfe very perfons M'ho profefs to liave been the 
means of placing them in their prefent fitua- 
tions. 

To tliis, tiicreforc, as to the molt important 
point, any obfervations will be principally di- 
rected. I ^'ifli not to pry into the pi’ivate cor- 
reljjondencc or communications between Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Addington. The latter gentle- 
man, if I am rightly informed, has lliewn a re- 
ferve upon thofe topievs, which has been lamented 
by fome of his friends. Whether this be politic 
or not, it is not neceflary to tlccide : but I am 
perfuaded that no honourable mind will con- 
demn, if it do lyot entirely approve, the tcelings 
out of \vdiich that referve lias grown. 

Whatever, ’indeed, may be the cloud which 
may yet hang over any of thefc circumftanccs, it 
docs not ajapear as if any the moft anxious friends 
of Mr. Adtlington, have any great caufe of 
alarm, when they obferve fo many men of the 
nioft acknowledged honour and difeernment, 
originally the neared and lirmeft fiicnds of Mr. 
Pitt, all united in acknowledging the liberality 
and delicacy of Mr. Addington towards that 
gentleman. The public, indeed, may not be 
•fo eafily fatisfiedj it may willa for clearer infor- 
mation. Luckily, as it appears to me, the feve- 
ral faCls dated iia the “ Plain Anfwer,” when 

properly 
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j>roperly fifted and examined, will go near* to 
fumifli fufficient grounds upon which to form a 
tolerably corre6l judgment even upon thefe 
points. But, after all, the general queftion, upon 
the broad ground of the ability or incapacity of 
Miniders, is that in which the Public is more 
properly interefted. 

The points in difpute are dated with more 
precifion and didin6lnefs in the “ Plain Anfwer,” 
than in the other Pamphlet : and as the order of 
dividon which iA there obfervcd appears to me to 
be convenient, I diall, in the firft iudance, at 
lead, adhere to it. 

The grounds on which is reded the attack 
made ujjon the chara6iters of Mr. Pitt, Lord 
(irenville, and jMr. Windham, (and the iame 
points are intimately connected with the judifi- 
cation of Mr. Addington) are there dated to be 
“ The time, the manner, and the occafion of 
their quitting their official lituations ; thepro- 
“ mife given and withdrawn of condant, adlive, 
“ and zealous fupport ; the circumdances of the 
Negociation for tlie return of Mr. Pitt into 
y office ; and the general condu6l of thofe per- 
fons in Parliament.” 

Before I go into a particular examination of 
thele points, I mud, however, enter a fort of 
|MPoted as to the manner in which thole perfons 
are joined together ; if, at lead, by fuch union 

upon 
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upon paper, it is meant to be implied that they 
{land upon the fame grounds, and are to be fup- 
ported by the fame arguments. In great mea- 
fure, as will be feen, their caies are extremely 
dilliii6l from each other, and claim a feparate 
confideration . 

As to the firft point however, we may in ibme 
fort confider them as entitled to join in their de- 
fence or apology. They certainly went out of 
ofhee togetlier, and for all that we are told, upon 
the fame grounds. We have however had hints 
that there were then exilliug between them diffe- 
rences of opinion upon material points : the fame 
probably whicl^fubfequent events have difclofed, 
and brought jnto notice. 

The truth is, and it is fufficiently notorious, 
that the late Cabinet were always much divided 
in opinion, and that upon great and leading 
points. I believe too that thefe divifions have been 
among the chief pre~difpoJing caules of the late 
change. They may have had their operation 
upon the fcveral members, even without their 
feeing perfedlly fenfible of it. And perhaps it 
is hence, that has in great meafure arilen the 
myfiery which has been fuffered to hang over 
their refignaticn.* But, howevcr,*{ince it is their 

choice, 

* What I allude to,, is the variety of opinion 'which is un- 
derilood to ha\c exiiled in their plans for carrying on the war. 

C It 
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choice, and that of tlieir friends, to rely upoil 
what is called the Catholic Quedion, I will firft 
examine it upon their own grounds, and I will 
do it the more readily, becaufe, fo treated, it will 
contribute materially to the forming of our judg- 
ment upon that part of the Queftion in which, as 
I have faid before, the Public is principally con- 
cerned, that is, the comparative merits and talents 
of the late and prefent Miniftry. 

I do not find that cither by the “ near Ob- 
ferver,” or the “ more accurate Obferver,” much 
ilrefs has been laid upon the intrinfic merit or 
propriety of the Queftion itfelf. I know not if 
the interefts of the Church, and- of the State, as 
intimately conne6ted with it, migl&t be coijfidered 
by thofe Gentlemen as properly fubordinate, and 
only material as they might alfedt the charaders 
of the refpe6tive Gentlemen whofe caufe they 
have efpoufed. But, I apprehend, that to iiny 
•unprejudiced man it muil appear of the firft con- 
fequence, tor thofe who would juftify the refigna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt and his Colleagues, to iliew that 


It has been commonly laid, ll^t one man was for expeditions 
againll foreign fettlements, another was more partial to at- 
tacks nearer home ; one was for holding high language to 
foreign powers, another for ihewing a more pacific coun- 
tenance. 


the 



tha meafure to which they clung with fuch per- 
tinacity, was not only not open to blame in itfelt^ 
but of great and undoubted utility. I mean to 
lay, and I aver as a general propolition, that the 
man who makes the adoption of any particular 
meafure the pofitive and fixed condition of his 
remaining in office, is bound to fliew, in the firft 
inftance, that the meafure was wife and good. It 
is not fiifiicient (I mean not for his juftification 
as a Statefinan) that he fliould think fo : he mull 
be certain, morally certain, of it : and I lliall 
Ihcw by and by that Mr. Pitt, at leaft, had abun» 
dant reafon to be. diltrullful of his opinion upon 
the fubjefl:. ^ 

But ^his olriigation, fuch as I have Hated it, 
becomes inconceivably more ftrong and moiie 
binding, if the time when fuch a Hipulation is 
made, be fo critical and fo big with danger, that 
the Icrvices of the indiviilual fo ftipulating are 
particularly wanted, and cannot, with perfect 
fafety to the State, be difpenfed with. Now it 
feems to be agreed on all hands, that fuch was 
the crilis when this event took place. It is then 
effential for thofc who would defend the character 
of Mr, Pitt, not only in point of integrity, but 
of wililom and ability ; Itill more for thofe who 
reprefen t him as poffeired of the only talents 
which can fave the Nation, to lltew that the mea- 

c a fure 
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<ure which he fo preffcd, as even to put ihe 
jCountry to fuch imminent hazard, was not only- 
wife in itfelf, but that it was wife to bring it for- 
W'ard at that moment, and wife to retain ir, and 
to urge it under all the circumftanccs, and with 
all die obftinacy which I have Itated. 

This, however, is a queftion completely de- 
clined by the Apologift of Mr. Pitt. “ Of the 
** elfential importance of the Queftion itlelf,” 
fays he, “ and of the nature and tendency of the 
circumllances attending the difculVion, the 
" Minifters were to judge for themfelvcs.” * 
Were they fo ? I grant that every nmn muft 
judge for himfclf, nay, mutt aCl^ upon his own 
judgment; but if that judgment be wr»vig, and 
in a public matter, he muft fubmit'to be told of 
it. I will add, that this is ftrangc- language to be 
held in an Appeal profefledly made to the Pub- 
lic. I will afle, what title have men who thus 
wrap themfelvcs up in their oM'n opinions, fo fu- 
rioufly and acrinionioufly to criticife and to re- 
probate the a6lions and fentiments of others ? 
What right have Lonl Grenville, or Mr. Pitt, or 
Mr. Pitt’s adherents, to beftow fuch epithets upon 
the prefent Minifters, wdiile they decline to give 
an account of their ow'n conduct ? We are alfo 

* Plain Anfwer, p. s. 
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giwn to underftand, in the fame llrain of myf- 
tery, and certainly not very confiftently with the 
declarations in Parliament of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, or indeed the reprefen tation j^iven of 
them in this very Pamphlet, that there was fome- 
thing more behind : that the Quellion (and the 
])aflage is made more im])ortant by italics) was 
attended by circumllances which gave it a very 
different fhape : that “ had a fimilar difference 
“ of ojjinion cxiffed, with rcfpe6l to any other 
“ cjueltion, attended bi) the fame circumftanceSy 
“ the refult would, in all probability, have been 
“ exabtly the fame.” What thofc circnmftances 
were we can oi|ly conjefiture : we are left in that 
Hate of uncertainty which, as I fliall prefently 
obferve, it ftems to have been the object of the 
** Plain Anfwer” rather to keep up than to remove. 
What I fuppofe the circumffances to have been, 
I fhall If ate in its proper place ; at this moment 
it may be beft to return to the Queftion upon its 
general grounds. 

I have before faitl that Mr. Pitt had fufheient 
reafon in this cafe to diflruft his judgment with 
refpe^ to the Queftion thus brought forward: 
and I know not how that will be denied me, when 
I ground my aflertion upon the declared fenti* 
ments of Mr. Pitt himfelf, upon his conduct both 
before this event and fubfequent to it. Need I 
add, that 1 mean the decided oppofition of Mr. 

Pitt 
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Pitt to Mr. Fox’s motion for the Repeal of *thc 
Teft A6l in 1790, and the force and earnclinefs 
■with which he argued againft letting loofe all 
forts of Diflenters upon the Kftablifliincnt, and, 
among the reft, thole M'hom he characterized as 
the moft dangerous of all — not only Roman Ca- 
tholics, but Papilts r* 1 apjieal further to Mr. 
Pitt’s fentiments at this moment ; to his not 
having agitated the queftion in Parliament, and 
having, therefore, if not given it up, yet ac- 
quiefeed in the propriety of not bringing it for- 
w;ird. Indeed, I was informed, at the time when 
the overtures were made for his return into 
office, that he had made up hii^^-mind upon that 
head, that he had aClually relinquiflied, it. As 
to any abfolute pledge given to the'Irilh Homan 
Catholics upon the fubjeCl, as far as 1 can judge, 
none fuch is avowed, nor can even realbnably 
be inferred, f The queftion, therefore, inuft ftill 

reft 

^ See this point very forcibly ilated in the Anti-Jacobin 
Review for November lafl, p. no.5. 

f There is fome difficulty in knowing what to fay upon this 
fubject, or in exa6i:ly afeertaining how far the late minitlers^ 
or any individual of them, were pledged. There was a llrange 
paper, or rather two papers (and they were thought not to be 
very wife one.s) handed about in Ireland at the time of the 
change. But even according to the moft rigid conftru<5tion 
which can bo put upon them, however they might affe6t the 
return of ininiftry into oftice, there is no hint of a prreiaue 

pledge 
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reft^pon the general grounds upon vliicli I have 
put it. And if I am corre 61 iu the appeal which 

I Iiave 

pledge having exited, which could have obliged them to 
out. It does not appear that Mr. Pitt or any body die, pre- 
vious to the change actually taking place, "was ablblutely en- 
gaged to force the meafure upon the king, or upon the nation. 
One does fee indeed in that paper an evident defire to engage 
the Catholics in the fupport of thofe niiniilers who had 
efpoufed their interefis ;** who had facr diced their own 

fituations in their caufe/* One even cannot help thinking 
that thofe men who were fo earneft in courting and ilcuring 
the good-will of fo formidable a body, mult have bad an eye to 
coming in again even aft the moment when they went out. 

The papers may feen both in Sir lllchard Mufgrave's and 
Mr. Plowden’s pyiblications } but they are here fubjoined^ 
that it may be f«^n whether this be an unfair confi;ru<5tion« 

The leading part of his Majelly’s minlltcrs finding iinfur- 
mountable obftacles to the bringing forward mcafures of 
conccHion to the Catholic body whilfl: in office, have felt it 
impollible to continue in adminiflrntion under the inability 
to propofe it with the circurallances ncceflary to carrying 
the meafure with all its advantages, and they have retired 
" from his Majefiy's fervice, confidering this line of conduft 
“ as mod likely to contribute to its ultimate fuccefs. The 
Catholic body will tliercfore fee how much their future hopes 
mud depend upon firengthening their caufe by good con- 
du6t^ in the mean time they will prudcniltf canjider their 
V profpe^s as arijing frojn the pet Jons wha now cjpoufc their 
interns, and compare them "with thofe, which they could 
look to from any other quarter; they may tvith confidence 
** rely on the fupport of all tiiofc who retire, and of many who 
** remaia in office, when it can be given with a profpe^ of 

>* t >r ia i fci fucce6. 
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I have inatle to Mr. Pitt himfelf, in iny irea- 
foning upon his own ineafures, I need fay no 

more 


fuccefs. They may be affured, that Mr. Vltt mil do his 
** utmoji to ejtabiyh their caufe in the public favor ^ and pre^ 
** pare the waif for their f nail if attaining their objects: and 
the Catholics will feel, that as Mr. Pitt could not concur in 
" a hopelefs attempt to force it now, that he mull at all times 
'' reprefs with the fame deciiion as if he held an adverfe 
opinion, any unconftitutional condudt in the Catholic body. 

Under thefe circumftances it cannot be doubted that the 
Catholics will take the moft loyal, dutiful and patient line 
** of condu6t, that they will not fuffer thcmfelves to be led into 
meafures, wdiich can, by any conftru6tion, give a handle to 
** the oppofers of their withes, either milinterpret their 
principles, or to raife an argument for resiling th^ir claims; 
but that by their prudent and exemplary demeanour they will 
** afford ^idditional grounds to the growing number of their 
advocates, to enforce their claims on proper occations, until 
their objects can be linally and advantageoufly attained.” 

The Se/ithnents of a Jincere Friend (i.t. Marquis Corn* 
wall is J to the Catholic Claims. 

** If the Catholics ilmuld now proceed to violence, or enter- 
tain any ideas of obtaining their ubje6t by convullive mea* 
'' lures, or forming aifociations with men of Jacobinical 
principles, they mud of courfc lofe the fupport and aid of 
thofe who have facriticedT their own lituations in their 
caufe, but wha would at tlie fame time feel it to be theit 
indifpen fable duty to oppofe every thing tending to con- 
'' fuiion. 

On the other hand, ihould the Catholics be fmfihte of 
the lanefls the if pojjefs by having fo many char afters of 

€t 
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mprc upon the fubjedl': it is fufliciently appa- 
rent, that it could never be wife or juftihable in. 
him, (1 lay, juitiiiablc as a Statefman) even if, 
having changed his opinion, he chole to agitate 
a meulure of fuch doubtful utility, to maintain it 
with that pertinacity which ended in his re- 
lignation. 

Cut this will be Hill more apparent, when we 
come to the other ground upon w'hich the mat- 
ter is coufidercd, wdth refpedt to “ the time,” 
and the public circumftances when the event 
took place ; for it is not to be forgotten, as I 
have above Itated, that there may be circuin- 
tlances which y«ll render it very unwife to bring 
ft)rwar(l even a meafure that is wife in itfelf. 
If now the*fituation of the country was fuch as 
to Hand moft particularly in need of Mr. Pitt’s 
abilities, of the abilities of his colleagues ; was it 
wile, was it juliiliable in them to lay fuch llrefs 
upon a meafure, which, taking the whole of Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct together, I am warranted in fay- 
ing he mull have contidered as a matter, the ex- 

eminence pledged not to embark in ike fervice of Government, 
'' except on the terms if the Catholic privileges being obtained, 
it is to be hoped^ tliat on balancing the advantages and dli« 
advantages of their htuation they would prefer a quiet 
and peaceable demeanour to any line of condu£^ of an op- 
'' polite defeription.” 

Plowden's Hiftorical Review, voL iii. p. g44. 
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pediency of which was by no means clrar, as a 
Anatter even of perilous experiment? Was it 
wife, I fay, in him or in his affociatcs, fo to urge 
fuch a ineafure, fo to infift upon it, as to make 
the continuance of their fervices to depend 
upon it ; in fhort, in their opinion, to put the 
fafety of the country to the hazard, and in the 
end to leave it deftitute of its heft fuppoi t ? Is 
there, I fay, wifdom, is there true patriotifm, is 
there a particle of found judgment in this ? 

Now, as to the real extent of the danger to 
which the country was expofed, and the magni- 
tude of the crifis to whic'h it was brought, very 
different rejircfcntations have Hjeen made of 
them by the two “ Obfervers.” Either of them 
however, let me firft premife, fully Warrants the 
argument which I have above maintained. It 
is therefore with another view that I am now to 
conlidcr the fubjeft. Jullice to Mr. Addington, 
as well as to INIr. Pitt, requires that, without ex- 
aggeration on the one fitle or on the other, w’e 
Ihould afeertain >vith fome corredtnefs, Avhat was 
at that time the real hate of affairs, what wx*rc 
the difliculties which the^ new minifiiy may be 
fairly faid to have encountered. 

Mod unqueftionably the *pi6lure which the 
Near Obferver has drawn, is moll grievoufly 
oyercharged ; * “ the complicated predicament of 

* Curfory nemarks, p. 14. 
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“ evil and defpoudency,” “ the want of a dUuii6l 
“ entl,’’ “or remaining obje.6l in the war,” and tlie 
“ liopelc’fsntfs of our expeditions” are expref- 
hons wliich I- diould have thought none but the 
members, or the friends, of what is now" called 
the old oppofition, would have uled. As little 
on the other hand can 1 agree in its full extent 
to the fplendid reprefentation given by the other 
gentleman of * “ Jacobinifm alinofl eradicated 
“ Ireland ready to be tranquillized;” “ our fleets 
“ triumphant;” “ the public credit completely re- 
“ ftored “ the nation reconciled to the exertions 
“ M'hich were called for.” It is a miflaken no- 
tion, which v^jjis indeed entertained generally 
enough, that^^Jacobinifm was, or is efadic.ated. 
I Ihould think that the Middlefex and Notting- 
ham eleflions had made that point fufficiently 
clear. As to the tranquillit}’^ of Ireland, it may, 
I think, be fairly concluded, that in the opinion 
of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues, it was nothing 
lefs than fecure, fince it could only be eflablidied 
hy a meafure which many, 1 believe moft pepple, 
.and probably Mr. Atldington, confider as big 
with the utmoft ruin. A-s to the autieipaled 
triumph of our fleet at Copenliagen, I fliall liiew 
that alfo to have been nothing lefs than certain. 
As to public credit, the funds were not, I believe, 
at all higher (56 and a fraction) than they are 
* Plain Aofwer, p. 9. 
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at this moment, when we have to experience 
not only the fame or as great ditficulties in our 
commerce with the North, but are cxpofed to, 
what moft people think, very ferious danger from 
the projefted invafion of our enemy. And as to 
the acquiefcence of the nation, it imill not be 
denied that there was an expefratioii and dcfirc 
(much too general I will fay) of peace. 

I was not one of thofe who entertained gloomy 
apprehenlions ; I combated, within my narrow 
circle, and as ftrongly as I could, every cry for 
peace ; and would have had every one prepared 
for a longer contch. I did not dcfpair — 1 never 
delpaired of the “ res pitblica 's^t it were folly, 
or fomething worfe, to fay tliat it was not a mo- 
ment of great anxiety, of fearful and perplexing 
doubt ; that any man, who had not fome firm- 
nels of mind, nay, a- very confidcrable portion 
of it, would at fiich a monient have undertaken 
the management of public affairs. 

There is a iniiiakc very commonly made, when 
men fpeak of times pad, that they take into 
their conllderation events which have fuble- 
quently happened ; they do this, even when they 
are reafoning upon people’s feelings at the mo- 
ment. Thus, 'becaufe our armies conquered in 
,£gyp%>^becaufe Lord Nelfon was victorious at 
Copenhagen, men argue as if their fuccefs had 
been certain from the very outfet; as if even the 
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pafiage of the Sound had not been’Confidered 
as an object of great danger. It is moft certain, 
and it were hafe injuftice to our gallant feamen 
and fohliers n‘ot to acknowledge, that in both 
inftances they had unufual dilhculties to encoun- 
ter, moll extraordinary exertions to make. It 
inuft be faid, with refpe6l to Egypt in particular, 
that, without making very large allowances in- 
deed, for Briti/h valour and BritiHi fkill, we can- 
not date the forces lent upon that expedition as 
fully adequate to their objeft. It does appear 
as if the late minifters had not had corre6l infor- 
mation refpe6ling ■ the numbers of the French 
troops in that aiarter. Our gallant battalions 
had thevefore to effe6l a landing, and tq Ught 
their way under many difadvantages, in the lace 
of an enemy fuperior in numbers, as well as in 
the knowledge of the country. Was there then, 
as to them, I will alk, no room for anxiety ? 
And as to Copenhagen, fetting alide the other 
circumllances of that very hard-fought engage- 
ment, and particularly ' the advantage derived 
from the wonderful prefence of mind of Lord 
Nelfon, what, if a certain lignal, of which fo 
much has been faid, and about the exiHence of 
Avhich there leems to be no doubt,* what, if that 
only had been obeyed ; as, in the regular courfe 
of things, it Ihould have been ? And now, let 
me add, what, if only one of thefe expeditions 

had 
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had failed^(and Mr. Addington had to contem- 
plate fuch an event as poffible at leaft ; the re- 
cent failure at Ferrol ev'en flared him in the 
face), what might the confequences have been 
to the country ? what would Itave been the fitua- 
tion of miuiflers ? 

I’liofe who really wifli to form a fair judg- 
ment upon the fubjedt, lliould turn back to the 
newfpapers of the day : they will there read, as 
part of the fpceches in parliament, or as the fen- 
timents of men out of doors, aflertions much 
ftxoiiger than any which 1 have made : fuch in- 
deed as fufficiently warrant the “ Near Obferver" 
in the ufc of the word “ conftoj^nation,” and the 
“ Accurate Obferver ” in his acvpption of it. — 
I’hey will there find the times reprefented as 
“ full of terror and difinay,” the “ crifis as moft 
“ awful and momentous,” as-mofl “ alarming,” 
as “ what in the whole of the Britifii hifiory had 
“ not its equal.” Among the diflrelfes of tlie 
moment, the fcarcity, which flill continued, is 
not to be forgotten. But indeed, betides the 
general difliculties, there was added one which 
prelVed in a particular manner upon Mr. Ad- 
dington hiinfelf. lie Icould not but be awai'e 
tliat he mull, be known as coming into admi- 
niflration in diredl oppofition to tlie mcafure of 
“^Catholic emancipation,” as it was called. ^^ Iiat 
,||^lit be the immediate confequences of with- 

h< dding 
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holcUng this boon, could not be afcertaincd : 
be muft have prepared himfelf to meet the re- 
fentment of all tbofe who expelled to fliare in 
it ; not the Roman Catholics only, but every 
1])ecics of Diffenters. 

Of what importance this was conceiv^ed to be, 
may be collefted from the words of Lord. Car- 
lifle, as I find them reported in a Paper of that 
time.* In a debate of the Houfe of Lords on 
the Qth of February (the day on which the 
change of Miniftry w'^as announced), he is ftated 
to have charadlerifed the ne^v Admin iftration, as 
an Adminiftration “ weak, inefficient, and defec- 
tive in every pofnt of view, intended to replace 
“ one ot‘fireng«i, vigour and abilities.” This 
wretched Adminiftration,” he added, “ was 
“ alfo to undertake the dangerous talk of rcfiif- 
“ ing a boon which a ftrong and powerful Ad- 
miniftration ha<l fiirunk fi-om with appre- 
“ henfion.” 

I the more readily quote thele words, not only 
as they furnifii a ftrong confirmation of what I 
Itave above faid, refpedting the fuppofed tranquil- 
lization of Ireland, as w^ell as this particular dif* 
ficulty which Mr. Addington had to contem- 
plate ; but as they alfo give the firft example of 
that torrent of abufc, that ftrain of unqualified 

* Porcupine, February lOth. 
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reprobation, which he was fo early called upon to 
encounter. 

From all this, and more might be added, fome 
judgment ina}’^ be formed, whether it is likely 
that a want of firmnefs fliould be a prominent 
feature in the character of a man who confented 
to take fo refponfible an office under fuch com- 
plicated didicuities. As to any undue motive, as 
none fuch has ever been imj>uted to Mr. Adding- 
ton, as none can with the lead fliadow of pro- 
priety be imputed to him, he needs no defence 
upon that head. The truth is, and every body 
mud acknowledge it, that it was by a concur- 
rence of extraonlinary circumll^nces that he was, 
in a manner, compelled to beco'hie Minider ; it 
was (let us fpeak plainly) by the didrefsful fitu- 
ation to which Mr. Pitt and his Colleagues had 
reduced their Sovereign. They had propofed to 
him a meafure, which not only appeared to him 
unwife and impolitic, but to which he felt that 
he could not give his affent without a breach of 
his Coronation Oath : yet they cealed not to 
urge the point, nay, they made a concurrence in 
it on his part the e.xprefs condition of their con- 
tinuance in ofiice. Profeffing, as they afterwards 
did, to have* been governed only by confeien- 
tious motives, they allowed not to their Mafter 
the privilege which they claimed for themlelves ; 
eff his confcience, even when awakened the 
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lan^ity of an oath, no account was to be taken. 
When it is confidered that in this fireight his 
Majefty was, in a manner, fhut out from the 
common refourceof retorting to the Oppolition ; 
that, though Mr. Pitt had changed his opinion 
fince 1790, it was plain enough that Mr. Fox 
had not ; when, I fay, thefe things are. conli- 
dered, we mull not wonder, if there were found 
individuals who thought, as the “ Near Obferver” 
does, that “ It appeared as if the friends of tlic 
Ex-Miniftry would have liked better to have 
“ left his Majefty altogether without a Cabinet;” 
as if there had been fome expe 6 lation in the then 
Miniftry that hi^Majefty might be forced into a 
compliance wi^h their meafures. Nay, 1 have 
heard this c^liftindtly avowed by perfons, who 
fcrupled not to tax Mr. Addington witli a breach 
of friendihip in accepting the iituation whic^ 
Mr. Pitt refigned.* This, however, as not di- 
rectly affecting Mr. Pitt, or only as matter bf 
furmife, 1 would not dwell upon. Still the moil 
natural, if not the only way which prefented it- 
felf to his Majefty of avoiding what he conceived 
to be a breach of his oath, was to look out for 
Ibme individual who was not fettered by engage- 
ments, and who would endeavonr to form an 

* This conjeSiue appears to me to receive confiderable-ear- 
robmation from the contents of the Papers ftated-in the pre-. 
eediog Note. 
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Aditiinidration at liberty to concur in tlic views 
of their Sovereign. Such a man was found in 
Mr. Addington ; and thofe who think, as 1 be- 
lieve the great body of the Nation now think, 
that the meafure in queftion was both ruinous 
and unconftitutional, mull applaud him for hav- 
ing come forward to the relief of his Sovereign 
in fuch a critical moment. He was in fa6l fo 
applauded at the time, by Ibme of thefe very 
writers who are now moll lavilli of their abule 
againlt him, who ceafe not to impute to him the 
moil diihonell and mercenary views. * The fa6l 
is, that his taking oilice under thofe circum- 
flances, with a relinquidiment 'bf that fituation 
which he was then holding with k degree of re- 
putation and eafe to himfelf which Is abfolutely 
unpai-ulleled, was confidered by him, and w'^as 
confidered by thofe Avho propofed it to him, and 
mull be confidered by every candid man, as an 
abfolute and real facrifice. 

It fiiould however be noticed, that the '* more 
“ accurate Qbferver,” in his commendation of 
Mr. Pitt, has alferted, f “ that that Gentleman 
“ made a dillinfl offer tq retain his fituation un- 
til the M^ar Ihould be ended, and the Country 

* See particularly the Porcupine of that time, contralled 
with the Hegifier of the prefent day, by the lauie Editor, 
t FlaiaAnfwer, p. 17> 
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“ nelieved from its moft prefling difficulties, pro- 
“ vided that no attempt would be made in the 
“ mean time to prejudge the important <juef- 
“ tion, the difierence of opinion on which had 
“ led to his relignation.” I have heard fomething 
of this offer, now mentioned to the public for the 
firft time ; but what after all does it amount to ? 
Will this writer explain to us what was implied 
in the aflurance thus required. By not “ pre- 
“ judging the queftion,” was it meant to be im- 
plied, that his Majelly might at fome future time 
admit the propofition rvliich lie now reje6ted ? 
that his confcieiice might be foothed into com- 
pliance ? If it meant this, it meant what Mr. Pitt 
in limilar circii'niffances would have rejected with 
difdain. If it meant not that, it meant nothing. 
After all, why make terms, or talk of aifurances ? 
For who brought this queftion forward ? Who 
prefled it upon the Sovereign ? Who but Mr. 
Pitt and his Colleagues ? Could they not then 
fuffer it quietly to drop ? Could they not have 
retained their opinion, and fuffered the King to 
do the fame ; and Mr. Pitt, notwithftanding, 
have remained in office until the War lliQuld be* 
ended, and the Country relieved from its dif- 
ficulties.* 

Thus 

After all it might be of great importance (iince the fa& 
is brought forward as being important) to know didindly 

B 2 through 
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Thus far I have reafoned upon the fa6ts*as 
they may be collefted from the “ Plain Anfwer 
but it is time to remove this veil of myftery, and 
to call the attention of the Public to the real cir- 
cumftances of the tranfa/ition. In doing this, 
let it be obferved that I lhall (late nothing which 
is not as generally known as are the caufes of 
any former change of Miniftry. But fome how 
or other (whether from acciclent or tlclign) the 
real truth has been rather kept back. It is now 
become abfolutely indifpenfable to bring it for- 
ward, on account of the idea which has gone 
abmad and been encouraged, if not by ]\Ir. Pitt, 
yet by tliofe who are his avowed friends, that 
it is entirely to the fricndlhip ^f that Gen- 
tleman, that Mr. Addington owes Kis lituation. 
He has been confidered by fome as the mere 
puppet to be moved by his predeceflbr; and 

through whom," and ** to whom," the offer was made, 
andbjrwhmn" not accepted. I faj this, becaule from the 
very unequivocal evidence which we have of Mr. Addington’s 
defire that Mr. Pitt fhould be in office, whether as conti- 
jiumg in it, or returning to it, it is evident that he muft have 
dOfired the offer to be accepted.., But indeed is it certain — wiH 
the Plain Obferver" venture to fay, that he is not miftaken 
in faying, that " ib was not accepted ?*’ 1 can conceive pretty 
good reafons why Mr. Pitt himfelf fhould rather wifh to recal 
his offir, when be confidered that a Minifler remaining in of- 
fice, under fiich terms, muA lofe a conliderable portion of his 
infhicB^SJ and the Govemiaept be compasatively weak. 

many 
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many perfons have thought, or affe^ed to think, 
that without the recommendation, and iupport 
of tliat Gentleman, he never could have been 
placed, or continued to be, at the head of Admt- 
nifixation. This idea is the more necellary to be 
refilled, becaufe it is connected with that other 
equally unfounded and mifchievons pofitioa, 
that the prefent Adminillration are in themfelves 
weak and inefficient, and liave, in fa6l, no flrength 
but what they borrow from the fupport of others. 
Such are the notions which are at lead favoured^ 
if not actually propagated by the piefent coun- 
fellors of Mr. Pitt, and Ibme of them exprefsly 
avowed in a publication lent out into the world 
under bis own 'eye.* Now mark how a plain 
tale lhall put* them down.” 

The fafts are thefe : The late cabinet had ar- 
ranged their meafures refpe^ibg the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and ofcourle the abolition of all teds, with- 
out the lead communication with their Sovereign, 
This very extraordinary change in the conditution 
was all concerted and ready to be brought forward 
witliout his Majedy having the lead intimation of 
it ; fbmehow or other, however, it did tranfpire, 
and came to his Majedy’s ears. On the Tuefday 
(the of February) the Imperial Parliament 
had met, and the members proceeded to be 
fworn in. It was umlerllood (the public will 

* Plain Anfwer, p, 69 , 78 , 79* 
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recolledl all thefe circumltances) that the Kiti^ 
was to come down to the Houfe of Lords on the 
Thurfday, for the purpofe of opening the Sef- 
iions. All at once this was altered, and his Ma- 
jefty's coming down delayed till the Monday. 
It was alligned as a reafon, that more time iliould 
be given for members to be fworn in. The rea- 
fon, however, was this : At the levee on the 
Wednefday, his Majefty, having learnt what was 
going forward, expreffed himfelf to Mr. Dundas 
(now Lord Melville) in very ftrong and pointed 
terms upon the fubje6t. lie did this publicly, 
and in the hearing of the whole circle. This 
was, I fuppofe, one of the circumjiances, and a 
principal one, alluded to by the *'• Accurate Ob- 
ferver,” p. 8. It probably gave the firft impulfe 
to the change. What, however, is of moft im- 
portance to the prefent queftion, is this, and let the 
reader bear it in mind, that Mr. Addington was, 
and continued to be ignorant of this, as well as 
of all that had paded, till the moment when, moft 
unexpcfledly, he received his Msyefty’s command 
to attend him at St. James’s, for the purpole of 
forming an adminiftration.* Whoever confiders 

the 

* This is the real and plain flate of the cafe j fo little pre- 
tence is there for ilating Mr. Pitt to be the promoter, or even 
the recommender to office, of Mr. Addington. After this, 
would not one wonder (if from fuch a man any tiling could 
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tliecircumftances of Mr. Addington’s fituation at 
that time, as 1 have before flated them, will not 
think it flrange that he hedtated ; that he took 
every means to prevent the change that was in agi- 
tation ; that it was not without great relu6lance, 
and after fome delay, that the matter was fettled. 
It was probably during the interval, that the 
olFer was made, which is fpoken of in “ The 
Plain Anfw'er,” When, however, the matter was 
fettled, not only Mr. Pitt, but every member of 
the old adminiilration exprelfcd their hearty joy 
and fatisfa6lion at it. They felt (it was impolTible 
that they ihould not feel) how’ very advantageous 
it was to them perfonally, that, if they were to 
go out,, they fliiould be fucceeded by men who 
were well diiJ)ofed towards them ; who had ap- 
proved, and would fupport, the meafui'es of their 
adminiflration. Let any one confitler -what 
would have been the confequences, if his Ma- 
jefty had been driven, as he might have been, to 
call for afliftance upon any of the members of 
what is termed the “ Old Oppofition.” What 
could the late cabinet have expe6l;ed in that 


excite wonder) at the impudence of Cobbelt, wlio, in one of 
his late Regiflers, a6hially Rates as a fa^, that Mr. Pitt almoll 
hawked about the adminiftration } that he offered it firttto 
Mr. Ryder, (now Lord Harrowby) before he offered it to 
Mr. Addington ! ! ! 
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cafe, but that they fliouM be harralTed with re- 
peated motions of cenfure ? ' That every failure, 
every euibarraflinent which was experienced, 
ihould be afcribed to the folly or the wickednefs 
of their counfels ? That the nation ihould be 
told by thofe, who would then perhaps have 
carrietl the popular cry with them, that affairs 
had been fo mifcondu^etl, as to render it almofl 
impoffible either to carry on war, or to make 
peace? Would not every little defeft in their 
adminiftration have been brought forward ; all 
their merits kept out of light ? From this, and 
much more, they were relieved by Mr. Adding- 
ton’s confenting to become their fucceflbr. By 
his engaging to cany on adminiflration, they 
became at once fecure from every unfair attack, 
they were enabled to retire in peace, and with- 
out, as they conceived, any diminution of cha- 
racter or of reputation. 

After this, is it not, I will afk, rather too much 
for thefe gentlemen to be now haggling and 
quibbling about the fort and degree of fupport 
which they engaged to give? Will it be be- 
lieved, that they were, making terms with the 
man who was relieving them from very great and 
very ferious ‘difficulties ? Does not the very 
nature of the tranfaClion carry with it internal 
and decilive evidence, that the promife of fup- 
port. 
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PQit, by wliomfoever and -whenfoevev it Avas 
given, muft have been both broad, and cordial 
and unqualified ? 

Noav, lioAvever, we are told, that this promife 
of fupport Avas not unqualified ; that, on the 
contrary, it Avas given fubjert to exprefs limita- 
tions. Anti this is become a material point to be 
afeertained, beeaule Lord Grenville moil un- 
queftionably has withdrawn his fup])ort alto- 
getlier ; and Mr. Pitt’s has only been continued, 
of late moll particularly, AAnth fonie referve and 
great coldnefs : as to Mr. Windham, he feems 
not to be at all implicated in the queflion. 

As to this indeed we muft, it feems, come at 
the trpth, if pollible, from fomething beficles the 
direct evidence; for here our two Avitn^fics pofi- 
tively and flatly contradi^ each other; what is 
exprefsly alTerted on the one fide, is as exprefsly 
denied on the otlicr. If, hoAvcA’-er, AA'e fhould be 
di/poled even to admit, in this inftance, the claim 
of the “ More Accurate Obferver,” to a “ nearer 
obfervation,” yet one thing, in addition to Avhat 
I have already Itated, muft be alloAved ; that a 
promile of “ conftant, active, and zealous fup- 
port,” muft have meant, if AA’onls mean any thing, 
fomething that was not abfiilutcly precarious, 
Ibmething that implied perfonal confidence ; 
fomething like a promife, that, at leaft, a favour- 
able conftru6lion would be put upon the niea- 

F furcs 
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fares of the perfon fo to be fupported ; tliat the 
fupport would be given chearfully, and not with- 
drawn but for reafons the inoft weighty ; not 
for flight and petty differences of opinion. 

Now, I will afk any man who has examined, 
or will take the pains to examine, the condufl of 
Lord Grenville, or e\'en of Mr. Pitt, for more 
than a year pafl, whether any fuch cordiality, 
or confidence, or perfect co-operation, has been 
difplayed by them ? Whether, on the contrary, 
as to Lord Grenville almofl from the beginning, 
and as to Mr. Pitt for a confulerablc time back, 
they have not appeared to look upon their fuc- 
ceflbrs with a certain degree pf fufpicion and 
diftruft ? And whether the afliftance Avhich 
they have given, has not been beftowed with a 
niggard hand; with a countenance that partook 
of indifference at leaft, if not of hoftility? Have 
not, I will add, thefe promifers of fupport been 
all along the firft to canvafs the proceedings of 
adminiflration, with the utmoft jealoufy and 
particularity ? Have they not fhewn themfelves 
Itudious to point out defeats ; to devife objec- 
tions ? « 

I know that in one very remarkable inflance, 
Mr. Pitt has fupported the miniftry without re- 
ferve, and with great efifedt ; but I am not fure 
that even then his manner, or even language, 
was fuch as quite fuited the long habits of friend- 

fhip 
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iliipbin which he had lived with Mr. Addington ; 
and he has lately taken care, materially to qua- 
lify, I had almolt faid to retra6l, the ihare which 
they have enjoyed of his approbation. But in- 
deed, independently of the obfervations which 
naturally arife out of Mr. Pitt’s fupport of the 
peace, it is plain that this furniflies no contradic- 
tion to Av^hat I have alleged, fince, compared 
Avith his fubfequent conduft, it is confidered on 
all hands, by Lord Grenville as v'^ell as by cA’^ery 
body elfe, as a proof of great inconfiftcncy in 
that gentleman. 

Such is the light' in which the fubje6l appears 
to me, Avhen taken under a general vieAV. It 
docs fee,ni as if the promife of fupport (Avhat- 
cver it was, provided only Ave fuppofe it given 
in fincerity and fimplicity of heart,) had not 
been fubftantially complied AA'itli, not complied 
Avith according to the lj>irit of fuch an engage- 
ment. 

Some people may think, that Mr. Pitt and 
his colleagues, perhaps Lord Grenville more par- 
ticularly, may have feen their error ; that they 
have come to regret the lituation which they , 
fo Avantonly threw away ; that, being dilTatisfied 
with their own conduct, they hdvc, as many 
people do, thought it better to be angry with 
any body elfe than with themfelves ; that, in this 
humour, they haye begun dealing captioufly 
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with their friends, and at laft worked th^mfelVes 
up into a downrij^ht quarrel. 

I will not affirm that this is the cafe, but I 
will fiy th'it riieir condu6l will be eaficr ac- 
counted for, upon this fuppofition, than upon 
any other. 

But not to rely upon a general view, let us 
come to fomewhat a more particular examina- 
tion. The luj-pofeil iimitation upon this pro- 
mife of fupport, inuft have been eitlicr exprclfed 
or implied. We are told that there was fome- 
thing diftinftly exprefled by Mr. Pitt, upon 
three points,* but as neither wf the points are 
detailed, it is impoffible for us tQ faj', whether 
the conditions were fuch as ought haff^e been 
impofed, whether they were or could have been 
accepted by Mr. Addington, or whether, after 
acceptance, they were broken. Upon what can 
be only vague conjecture, it would be itlle to 
wafte our time. If thele points are thofe upon 
which Mr. Pitt has made his hand in oppofition, 
they will come to be confidered by and by. My 
firm opinion, however, is, that no exprcls pro- 
mife of fupport was giA'thi, and if fo, there is an 
end alfo to any fuppolcd rel'triclion or qualifica- 
tion of that promile. Both relied merely in 
implication. 


* Flain Anfwer, p. ao. 
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What then could be the limitation which 
could or ought to be fairly implied ? Let us 
take Lord Grenville’s words in the Iloufe of 
Lords, as hated by the “ Accurate Obferver;* 
according to /lim, his lorddiip connected liis fup- 
port with a promife of the prefent admiuiflration 
to “ continue to aft upon the fume general fyf- 
tern which had been adopted by their prede- 
“ ceflbrs.” Let us now admit this as the prin- 
ciple of Lord Grenville's condufl, both in his 
fupport and oppofition; only beai'ing in mind 
that what minifters were to follow was the gene- 
ral fyflem adopted by their predccelfors. This 
indeed, if it had not been fo declared, mull 
have been fo underllood ; for to promife fupport 
only upon condition of api^roving every particu- 
lar and minute aft of an adininiftration, would be 
perfeflly nugatory. Now, this lyftem may be 
(I had almoll faid, mull be) confidered under 
two heads ; as it relates, full, to our internal go- 
vernment, and fccoudly, to our foreign relations, 
particularly the war with France. 

As to the ill’ll point, I appreliend that, what 
that lyftem was, may be fummed up in a few 
words : that it conlilled (and furely I put it not 
unfavourably for the late minifters,) in the main- 
tenance of our conftitution, and of the monarchy 
in particular, againft the attacks of faflion, and 
more efpecially, what is called Jacobinifm. Now 

as 
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as in refpetl; of this, I have., hcai’d no charge 
agaiuil Mr. Addington, as having been guilty of 
any politive offence or criminal negligence, I 
may put that out of the queftion. 

I go indeed upon the prefumptiou that, the 
omitting to renew the bill for the ful'peufion of 
the Habeas Corpus a&, and other bills of the 
fame nature, will not be coufidered as fuch a de- 
parture. It will hardly be imputed as a crime 
to Mr. Addington, that under his adminiftration 
the nation is more generally quiet and apparent- 
ly contented, wdiile at the fame time, we have no 
fetUtious affcmblics, while the conAitution is pre- 
ferved, and the fovereign beloved and refpef'led. 

We come then to the Ibcond head ; tjiat of 
tranfadtions w'ith foreign powers, and cfpecially 
with that w’hich feems almoA to have fwallowed 
up all the others, the govei'nment (for it cannot 
be called either monarchy, arillocracy, or demo- 
cracy) of P’l'ance. With refpedl to this, I un- 
derftand the objedl to be attained by the war 
with that power, to have been diftin6tly ftated 
by Mr. Pitt, as “ Indemnity for the paft and 
fecuritN' for the future.” This has been fo often 
repeated, that as to this point there can be no 
miftakc. Now#- a peace has been made by Mr. 
Addington, with that government, about which, 
dcAlaiuly there have been different opinions, 
and various : but the only light in which we arc 

noAV 
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now to view it, is, whether tliat peace was a de- 
parture from the general fyftem adopted by the 
laft ad in ini drat ion. Perhaps other people may 
claim a right of judging whether it was fuch a 
departure, but furcly when the acculation is 
brought by members of the old cabinet, nothing 
can be more fair ami unexceptionable than to 
refer ourfelves to the declared opinion of the 
individual members who coinpofcd that ver^' 
cabinet. 

Now as to this, the firfl: of them, the acknow- 
Icdgetl prime miuifler, Mr. Pitt, has given his 
decided approbation to the peace ; we muft con- 
clude that it is fuch a peace as he would have 
made. I w,ill afk them, Avith fuch a fan6tion as 
this, Avith the head of the late adminidration. 
giving his full concurrence to the meafure which 
is excepted againd, can miniders fairly be con- 
ddered as liable to be arraigned “ for having de- 
“ parted from the general fydem of their prede- 
“ ceffors.” ? From Avhom are we to take the ge- 
neral fentiments of a cabinet, but from him who 
is allowed to take the lead in it ? Avho lliall fay 
Avhether a rule or principle has been adhered to, 
if not the perfon who himfelf laid it down ? 

But indeed, I need not red uj>un Mr. Pitt’s 
decilion only ; let the A-oices of the late cabi- 
net indi\’idually be counted, and Lords Gren- 
ville and Spencer, and Mr. Windham are dill 

but 
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but a minority. Lord Melville, I admits did 
not approve of the peace, but he has not on 
that or any other account, gone into oppolition. 

This, however, is not all : take not only 
the prefcnt opinions of the late miniflers, but, 
v'hat is ftionger, examine their meafures. Did 
they not themfclvcs treat with the French go- 
vernment, under the Dircdlory ? Did they not 
proffer terms, iii the firft inftance, which, even 
if they had been adhered to, (and they were pro- 
feffedly not an ultimatum) vv’ere not v'ery wide- 
ly different from thofe in <iueftion? Does the 
Peace of Amiens, I fay, if fairly and candidly 
confidered, deferve to be reprobated, as a depar- 
ture from the general fyftem of thofe ••who con- 
ducted the negociations at Lifle ? 

If this reafouing be juft, and I fee not how it 
is defe6live, if the great and important meafure 
upon which mens’ minds are divided, affords no 
juftification for Lord Grenville’s condu6t, let him 
not, let not his advocates, refort to differences 
upon petty points, to quarrels for ftraws, which 
none but men, previoufly diffatisfied, will raife, 
and which do no credit to thofe who enter into 
them. 

I muft therefore take it, that it does appear, 
p^^iat the conduct of minifters has not been fa.ch, 
l^ the opinion of their predeceffors themfelves, 
to let T.ord Grenville or his colleagues free 

from 
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frqm tlie promife which they had given, even 
upon -the grounds dated by himfelf. But I will 
go farther, and fay, that, if we take their own 
judgment, a difference of opinion upon thequef- 
tion of peace, or war with France, is no caufe of 
difunion between people really united, and there- 
fore ought to be no reafon for the fame people 
to withdraw their fupport, where they really 
meant to give it. 

I need hardly add that, I allude to the diffe- 
rence of opinion which prevailed in the late cabi- 
net upon the “ Projet” at Lifle. Mr. Wind- 
ham, it feemsi t<»tally difapproved of it ; yet he 
not only went on with the fame perfons in ad- 
miniflration, but even, as it is dated, dopd up in 
defence of*the meafure in Parliament. Let it 
be recolle&ed, that a member of a cabinet is now 
underdood to ’ be refpondble for every meafure 
in which he joins ; and yet Mr. Windham, under 
this refponfibility, fupported a meafure which he 
condemned ; and Lord Grenville and he went on 
in perfe^ harmony together. How then fhould 
it happen, that in a cafe where no refponfibility 
was incurred, and only a dmple affent, or perhaps 
a forbearance to dident was required, nay, even 
a dilfent dmply and without violence expreded, 
would have been accepted, fuch an uncommon 
delicacy fhould all at once have prevailed, a fenfe 
of duty fo imperious fhould all at once have 
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ihewn itfelf ? How is it, that precifely the fame 
meafure (for tiie difference as to this purpofe, is 
immaterial) which was before fo coolly acqui- 
efeed in, fliould now provoke fuch a torrent of 
indignation ? 

But this, too, is not all: How is it that this 
fame Peace of Amiens, which has all of a fudden 
made fuch a monfter of Mr. Addington, has in 
no way derogated from the luftre of Mr. Pitt’s 
chara6ler ? How is it that, while it has fet Lord 
Grenville at fuch a fearful diftance from the 
former gentleman, it has only connefted his 
Liordfhip more clofely with the latter ? It will 
not be faid, that there is this difference between 
them, that Mr. Addington made the peace, 
while Mr. Pitt only would have made it if he 
could. As flatefmen, I prefume, they are both 
equally committed, guilty or innocent in an 
equal degree. How then, I repeat it, can Lord 
Grenville aflign that meafure as a jufl caufe of 
violent oppofition to Mr. Addington, which he 
confiders as no bar to an union with Mr. Pitt? 

Is it then too much to fay, are there not 
grounds to conclude, that either Lord Grenville 
was not, from the very beginning, hearty in the 
promile of fupport which he gave, or that he 
very foon repented, and determined to get rid 
of it. 

T wilNidniit that this cannot,- upon equally 
* lirong 
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(Irpug iffounds, be inferred, of Mr, Pitt. I am 
willing to believe, that having once entered into 
engagements, he was difpofed, under any fup- 
pofed di fad vantage, to adhere to them. I will 
believe, that he was not fo inlenfible to the force 
of private fricndfliip, as to refolve all at once to 
ieparate himfclf from the companion of his 
youth, and the friend of his riper years ; from 
the man with whom lie had lived fo long upon 
terms of the utmofi familiarity ; with whom, 
down to the laft moment, he had been in the 
habit of communicating in the mofl unreferved 
manner, upon every pubUc and every private 
fubjedl. I belieVe that he felt, as every man 
mull feel, that, laying aiide all quibbling upon 
terms, Mr* Addington, by taking office with 
his approbation, and under fuch circumllances, 
had acquired a claim to his fupport ; to real, 
honed, and fubdantial fupport. I believe, as 1 
faid before, that he was difpofed to give it, and 
will further acknowledge, that he fet out with 
giving it mod fairly and honourably. But Mr. 
Pitt, though a great man, is but a man ; and 
all men, even great men, and great men perhaps 
mod of all, have perfons about them by whole 
advice or converfation they are liable to be in- 
fluenced ; and by whofe partial or intereded 
views, they not unfrequently fufier their private 
Judgment to be warped. Some of thefe minor 
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friends, (or “ pretended friends,” I fay 

■with the “ More Accurate Obfcrver,”) of Mr. 
Pitt had gone out ■w'itli him, and probably (ac- 
cording to the exprcflioti reported of a late 
noble lord, "when the coalition miniftry was, 
routed) becaule they “ thought it the befl lay.” 
They imagined that they had only walked out 
in order to come in again in higher fituations. 
When they found this event delayed, nay, that 
from the turn which things were taking, it be- 
came a little problematical whether it would ever 
take place, they naturally became uneafy ; that 
uneafmefs was vented by fome of them in Par- 
liament, and in terms which* were generally 
thought rather extraordinary. Put in order to 
accompliih their ends, it was further neceflary, 
not only that the miniftry ftiould go out, but 
that Mr. Pitt ftiould be a6live in turning them 
out. To perfuade him, therefore, to declare 
himfelf in oppolition, became to them an object 
of the firft confequence ; and it is ealy to con- 
ceive, that means of efte^ting this would not in 
their opinion be wanting. In particular, the 
idea which was fo ftudioufty propagated of the 
■weaknefs and inability' of minifters might be 
brought forward, the dangers of the country 
might be exagerated, and much regret be ex- 
prefted that it ftiould be left deftitute of his fup- 
portijl^j^id then, as of courfe, the perfuafton that 
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he the only man who could fave the ftatc, 
would Toon be converted into a duty incum- 
bent upon him to Avrcft the adminiflration from 
the feeble hands in which it was placed. 

It was owing probably to fuggeftions like 
thefe, or caufes of this natnre, that towards the 
end of the year before laft, a gradual decreafe 
began to be obferved in the cordiality of Mr. 
Pitt’s proceedings towards Mr. Addington ; and 
there appeared fufiicient reafon to apprehend, 
that unlefs fome alteration took place, the mi- 
nifter would foon fee his former friend ranging 
himfelf in decided oppofition, or maintaining 
fiich a fufpicious and uncertain neutrality, as 
would be not lefs, and perhaps more detrimental 
than the moft declared hoftility. 

It was, no doubt, in order to avert a ftate of 
things fo diftrefling to his private as -well as to 
his public feelings, to procure a return of that 
friendthip which he continued affedlionately to 
cherilli, as well as to fecure to the country the 
more immediate afliftance of abilities' ■<vhich were 
valued as highly by him as by any man alive, 
that Mr, Addington, early in the laft year, 
readily liftened to fuggeftions’ thrown out (no 
matter by whom) of Mr. Pitt's being difpofed to 
enter again into adminiflration. This brings 
us to the confideration of our third point, viz. 
“ The circumftances of the negotiation for the 

“ return 
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return of Mr. Pitt into office and here lEiga.in, 
I fhall have to fhew that the “ More Accurate 
” Ohfcrver” is wrong, not only in his reafouing, 
but in a point of fafil ; in the very con tradition 
which he gives to the “ Near Obferver” as to 
that fa6t. 

Now I would firft obferve, that it feenis to me 
of no great confequencc by whom the firft formal 
intimation was given ; and I am not therefore 
inclined to difpute the affertion of the “ More 
** Accurate Obferver,” “ that the negotiation 
“ originated with Mr. Addington.” I of courfe 
acquit Mr. Pitt of any imputation which could 
arife from the contraiy fuppofition. I cannot, 
however, fubfcribe to the affertions of that gen- 
tleman, that Mr. Addington was led to do it by 
a fenfe of bis weaknefs, which made “ his wifh 
for Mr. Pitt increafe with the difficulty of 
his fituation.” This is a paltry device to make 
people fuppofe that Mr. Addington was apprc- 
henfive he could not Hand without the aid of 
Mr. Pitt.* He had no fuch apprehcnfions, and 

the 

* This U (dear, from the asVa of the commencement of thefe 
negotiations being kept out of fight. The whole is thrown 
forward to the end of March, when the renewal of the war 
began to be looked for ; and not a word is laid of what pafied 
in January, when Sebafliani's Report had not been publilhed, 
and when therefore the prelervation of peace was ftili in con- 

terox/latiou. 
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the ^vent has proved that he had no reafon to 
entertain any fuch apprehenfions. Ilis motives 

1 have 

templation. But, perhaps^ this was only that overture, on 
the part of Mr. Addington, which is charafterifed by the 
More Accurate Obfcrver,” as being '' too fooliih, I had al- 
** moft faid too infulting, to be mentioned.’* If the date of this 
be as 1 have fuppofed it, it is fufficiently apparent why it is 
not mentioned. But further, what is all this delicacy upon 
the rubje6t ? Why will not the gentlemen fpeak out ? is it in- 
deed in mere mercy to Mr. Addington } Why thefe hints, and 
inucndos, and half fcntences ? What was this fame overture? 
how made, and through whom ? What friend of Mr. Pitt's di 
of Mr. Addington's was it, that had the front to take upon 
himfelf the making of an overture to Mr. Pitt, which was not 
only foolifli, but almoft infulting ? 1 have heard only of Lord 
Melville ahd Mr. Long as having been at all engaged in any 
negotiation. Did either of thofe gentlemen venture to be the 
bearer of fuch a propofal to Mr. Pitt ? Would either of them 
open their lips to him upon any offer that they did not conceive 
to be perfe61Jy honourable and liberal ? — Really, this kind of 
management brings back to one's mind what we read refpe^t- 
ing the conduft of the ** Little Senate” of another great man. 
We fee this new band of Theban brothers, after the model of 
their predecefTors, 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to Rrike j 
Juft hint a fault, and helitate diflike. 

But now, fuppofe an overture was made, fliort of Mr. Pitt’s 
returning to the very iituation whicli he fbrftierly occupied ; 
might there not be fome reafon for this ? Let any man con- 
iider the pledge given by Mr. Pitt to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland in the papers above referred to, and fay, if there was 

not 
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I have already Hated, and will Hate agaiiv, as 
what, in the eyes of every unprejudiced perfon, 
tnuH do him the grcateH honour. Independent 
of his own private feelings, he conceived that he 
fhould beH confult the advantage of his Sove- 
reign and the country, by procuring for them 
the aHiHanc^ of all the talents and the abilities 
which could be made ufeful, and by giving all 
poffible effort to thofe talents. Therefore it was 
that Mr. Addington’s propofal ultimately ex- 
tended even to placing Mr. Pitt at the head of 
AdminiHration, to making him as much prime 
miniHcr as he Avas before, and indeed, I believe, 
more fo ; for 1 believe that he would have found 
Mr. Addington a much more tractable c/>lleague 
than Lord Grenville. This the “ Accurate Ob- 
fcrvcr’’ well knows, and yet in fevera! paffages 
he intimates the direft contrary. In one page 
he fiatcs, that the profclfed object of the ne- 
gotiation was to place Mr. Pitt at the head 
“ of the government of the country * yet, in 
the page imnicdiately oppolite, we are told, 
forfooth, that Mr. Pitt “ had no inclination 

not firong ground for doubting whether he would^ or indeed 
could^ with any degree of conliftency, again take the firft leat 
in adminiftration' while the demands of that body of people 
remained uiifatisfied ? 

* Plain Anfwer, p. S8. 
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tp take otfice merely as an accejjiion to the 
“ prefent adniiniitration.” 

Nothing can more decidedly prove Mr. Pitt 
to have been wrong in his refulal, than the 
pains which are taken to difguife tlie true ftate 
of the cafe, and to put it upon any ground but 
the true one. Why talk of “ terms didiated by 
‘f the prclent minifters ?” As if any thing hard 
or unfair was meant to Mr. Pitt ; as if it was 
not profeilcd and intended to put Mr. Pitt on 
a footing not only of equality with Mr. Ad- 
dington, but, as the “ Near Obferver” truly 
Hates, “ beyond it 

Let us take the facl as Hated : — “ The propofal 
“ was made through a friend (Lord Melville is 
“ mentiondll) for Mr. Pitt to refume his former 
Htuation in the Cabinet, and that vacancies 
“ would be made for the purpofe of admitting 
“ Lord Melville into the Cabinet, and others of 
Mr. Pitt’s friends into different official lil;u3’~ 
“ tions.” — Now let it be confidered, who, befides 
Mr. Addington, are the members of the Cabi- 
net ? Be it remembered that they were originally 
Mr. Pitt’s friends, and not Mr. Addington’s ; that 
they even came into the Cabinet, not only in- 
vited, but named by l\fr. Pitt ; and what could 
be apprehended by Mr. Pitt from an adminiHra- 
tion compofed of fuch perfons ? What doubt 
could be entertsuned of his maintaining all the 

u influence 
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influence and all the preponderance which belong 
to a Prime Minilter ? Can any man ferioufly 
believe that he could obje6t upon any fuch 
grounds ? For we are not told what lituation 
Mr. Addington could be placed in upon any fuch 
fuppofition, or how it was to be contrived that 
he iliould take the leatl of his leader. The fa6l 
is, that in this refpeft, as in all others, Mr, 
Addington a6led towards Mr. Pitt with that full 
confidence which became an honourable man 
tOM'^ards one whom he confidcred to be equally 
honourable, and, as yet, his friend. lie offered 
either to go out entirely, or to take the litua- 
tion, wliatever it was, which Mr. Pitt lliould 
aflign him ; fuch a fituation us would put it out 
of his power, if he were fo inclined, ^to be again 
Mr. Pitt’s fucceflbr. Could now, I afk, Mr. 
Addington give llronger or more unequivocal 
proofs of his fincerity, of his attachment, to 
Mr. Pitt, nay, implicit reliance upon him ? If 
any thing was wanting, I might add Lord Mel- 
ville's judgment upon the point; his mind was 
fo completely fatisfied, that he lamented and 
condemned JMr. Pitt’^ obflinacy. Will it be 
fuppofed that fuch an old llatcfman as he, with 
all his experience, could be miflaken, or that 
he joined in deceiving Mr. Pitt ? 

To a propofal fo liberal, fo friendly, hear 
wliat, according to the ** Accurate Obferver,’' 

was 
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wa* Mr. Pitt's anfwer : “ He would not at all 
“ enter into the queftion of arrangements witli- 
“ outameffagc trom His Majelly.” — Well now, 
fuppolc that meifage received, would he then 
liften only for a moment to Mr. Addington ? 
No ; “Ac would then fubmit’’ (not a word all 
this time of iSfr. Addington more than if he were 
dead) “ to llis Majefty’s confideration an ad- 
“ miniftration compofed of members of the laft 
“ and prefent miiiiftry,” of whom thofe only 
were fpecifically named who were known to be 
decidedly hoftile to Mr. Addington, and to have 
treated him with, the utmoft contempt and ob- 
loquy. 

I know not how this view of the cafe ftrikes 
the “ Accurate Obferver,” or will ftrike any in- 
different perfon ; but, if I could believe this 
anfwer to have been really given, I fhould lay 
it almofi juftified all that has been laid by Mr. 
Pitt’s bittereft enemies, of his intolerable arro- 
gance and difregard for the feelings of others. 
What ! to a propofal, and fuch a propofal, made 
by a minifter in place, an anfwer is given which 
conliders him as a perlbn not at all to be treated 
with ; as a mere melfenger to make known to 
His Majelly the conditions upon which this lofty 
individual would vouchfafe his fervices. Such 
is the llatement which this judicious advocate 
puts forth, as coming from the lirft authority. 

H 2 His 
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His whole efforts are direfted to make the public 
believe, that Mr. Pitt did not make Lord Gren- 
ville's aduiiflion into the Cabinet a “ fine quS. 

“ non,” of his returninj;^ into office. Now, I 
apprehend, that it may be Ihewn from the very 
words of the “ Accurate Obfcrver” himfclf, that 
the fa6t was fo. 

One would think, indeed, that there was an 
odium neceffarily attached to this fame “ line 
qud non;” for the “ Obferver,” in the very next 
page, endeavours to fix fomething like it on 
Mr. Addington : he fays, the negociation ter- 
minated becaufe Mr. Addington “ ultimately de- 
“ dared, that nothing could induce him to 
“ afford even the chance of admitting Lord 
“ Grenville into the Cabinet.” This, indeed, 
feems dextroufly enough, but clearly enough, 
thrown out for the purpofe of fixing the blame 
of the failure in this negotiation on Mr. Ad- 
dington. But, I will alk, of Avhat confequence 
was it to the negotiation that Mr. Addington, 
firfl or lall, had determined not to admit Lord 
Grenville into the Cabinet, if Mr. Pitt had not 
made that admiflion a'*‘ fine quA. non.”* 

There is yet indeed fume obfeurity hanging 
over this. I have heard of letters circulated in 
explanation of this tranfaftion as coming from 
hir. Pitt, but of thefe I can fay nothing. One 

* Plain Anfwer, p. 87. 
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fa^ however I know, and it is fuch a one as 
cannot be immaterial. Towards the end of the 
neg 5 >tiation, Mr. Pitt being then at Walmer, 
Lord CJrenville went down and lj3ent five or fix 
days with him ; and it was only when Mr. Pitt 
returned to town after this vifit, that the ad- 
mifiion of the Grenville’s into office was infifted 
upon as the condition of his refuming the ad- 
ininiftration.* 

There next follows a laboured and a long ar- 
gument intended to Ihew, that for any thing 
that Lord Grenville had done, Mr. Addington 
ought not to have objected to his being taken 
in the Adminiftration. This, I apprehend, may 
be difpatcljed in a few words. 

* There are many more points in the Plain Anfwer, as tp 
which we arc left in a ftate of uncertainty. It fhould feem as 
if the gentlemen who wrote it were too witty for plain matter 
of fa6t. To follow them, is like running after a ** Will c£ 

the Wifp.” The moment we think that we are arriving at 
the truth, the light fuddenly vanilhes, and we are left to grope 
our way in ihe dark. One cannot help wilhing that Jupiter 
liimfelf would emerge from behind his fatellites and difpel the 
cloud. One feels inclined to fay, 

Ao; o(p9ecXfjcotff'iif 

£v facn neu ¥v to* 

The Reader here will bear in mind that other ingenious 
Pamphlet, which is regularly announced in the Papers, as 
** being the fubjedt of converfation,” and ** written by Mr. 

Robert Ward, Member for Cockermouth." — (See Morning 
Poft of Feb. 2.) 

Firft, 
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Firft, I apprehend, it muft be allowed, tliat 
ibme important and ferious differences exifted 
between Lord Grenville and Mr. Addington 
upon great political queftions : for, unlefs fuch 
a difference exifted, how was Lord Grenville 
juftified in withdrawing his fnpport from Minif- 
try ; and if they did exift, can there be a more 
fufficient rcafon wliy they ffiould not a6l toge- 
ther ? 

But, it is argued, “ as the Avar now appeared 
“ inevitable, it could no longer be an objeftion 

that Lord Grenville’s difpofition was too war- 
“ like this too admits of an anfwer. It 
might not, upon a fuppolition that the war Avas 
to laft for ever ; but I fuppofe that every Mi- 
niftrj' looks to a peace at fome time or other. 
When a peace Avas again to be negotiated, pray 
Avhofe ideas Avere to be followed ? For, upon 
this fubjeft, the gentlemen might be “ far as 
“ the poles afunder or muft Lord GrenA’ille 
and Mr. Pitt again go out, in order that Mr. 
Addington may negotiate : or will they borroAV 
a hint from Mr. Windham, to teach them how 
to be accommodating upon fuch occafions ? 

We now come to a part of Lord Grenville’s de- 
fence, Avhich I Avas glad to fee. I congratulate very 
much Mr. Canning (or Avhoever is the “ More 
“ Accurate Obferver,”) upon the difeov'ery which 
has been made, foineAvhat late indeed, that “ the 

“ ufe 
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“ ufc of exprelTions, more harfli and fevere than 
“ tlie occafioii juftifies on M'hich they are ap- 
plied, is ahv^ays objectionable that “ it often 
“ manifefts' ill humour, and always bad tafte.” 
If Mr. Canning hiinfclf be not the writer of 
this, I recomnieud it ferioufly to his confidera- 
tion, as well as to that of his late friend Mr. 
AVilliam Cobbett, who every Aveek treats us Avith 
fuch a plentiful combination of this fame “ ill 
“ humour” and “ bad tafte.” 

It is indeed at prefent underftood, that Mr. 
Canning no longer lends his afliftance to the 
Political Regifter^ fince that publication ven- 
tured to allot to Mr. Pitt a fliare of that cen- 
fure wl\ich Mr. Canning Avould have referved 
exclnfivel;y^or Mr. Addington. Still, hoAvever, 
the effeCls of his labours continue to be felt. 
The Editor, AV'ho is no man of Avit himlelf, in 
default of a more regular fupply from Mr. 
Windham, fupports himfelf Avith the feraps 
which he picked up from his former aflbeiate. 
“ The Doctor” and “ the ftrait waiftcoat,” his 
pills” and “ bolulTes,” are pretty regularly 
brought forAvard every Aveek, to remind us of 
the time when Mr. Canning ihone forth, as 
Avhat the “ Near Obferver” calls* liim “ a hero 
“ of fquibs and epigrams, a leader of doggrel 
“ and lampoon, a power in the war of inveClive 

“ and 
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and abule, an inftrument of Mr. Windham, 
** an auxiliary of Cobbett.” 

Perhaps forae charitable friend may have le- 
xninded Mr. Canning, that Mr. Pitt, when he 
firft took the lead in Adminiflration, was treated 
witli the fame variety of abufe, with that mixture 
of wit and dulnefs, low fcurrility, and pointed 
raillery, which feme people think theinfelves juf- 
tiflcd in venting, without any diferimination, 
upon all who are their opponents in politics. He 
may have been put in mind too, that nothing 
which he has written, in point of wit and hu- 
mour, equals the Rolliad and Probationary 
Odes : and he cannot but know, that, notwith- 
flanding all that could be done by the ^rcatell 
mafters of ridicule, Mr. Pitt continued in office 
feventeen years, every year more fixed ; and was 
at laft turned out only by himfelf. 

If thefe and fuch confiderations fliall have 
made their due imprefiiou upon Mr. Canning, 
and given him to underlland that where the 
chara6ters or the meafures of men are concerned, 
a page of found fenfe is often worth, in point of 
effedl as well as of morality, whole volumes of 
abufe and raillery, 1 fliall think it a fortunate 
circumftance. • I cannot, however, by this new 
light which has broken in upon him, or the 
“ more accurate Obferver,” difeern that “ the 

“ harth 
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“ hafih and uncivil” * (we may fay, virulent) lan- 
guage of Lord Grenville is not to be taken into 
the account, when the propriety of his being af- 
fbciated in the Adminillratiou w'ith Mr. Adding- 
ton, is coiificlered. 

It is not that ** harlh expreHions in debate 

are quite unpardonable:” — Not that, or much 
more, is quite, or in any degree “ unpardonable.” 
I have however alw.ays underftood, that, accord- 
ing to the perfe6b law of ethics, repentance is to 
precede any claim to forgivenefs : and I do not 
find that Lord Grenville has repented, or is not 
difpofed to repeat tlie fame harfii language. But 
indeed this need not be infilled upon : for, par- 
ticularly* uggn the fubjedl of politics, • nay all 
other, it mufi be faid that obduracy is not the 
vice of the Nation. We are a very forgiving 
people : and when I fee Mr. Fox, after all that 
he has faid, after all that he has done, in the 
caule of our enemies, and the enemies of focial 
order ; even now that he continues to be the 
advocate of Bonaparte; not only endured, but 
complimented and heard with &vour in the 
Houfe of Commons, nay pointed out, by thole 
from whom we Ihould leall have expeded it, as 
a fit peiTon to be one of the faviours of the Na- 
tion at this crifis, I am loll in admiration of that 

* Plain Anfwer, p. sp, 80 . 
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good-nature or cullibility, for which niy ‘poor 
Country', ill her character of John Bull, has at 
all times been diftinguiflied. * 

I cannot indeed admit that the inftances which 
the “ accurate Obferver” has alleged of Mr. 
Tierney and ISfr. Sheridan, in any degree apply 
to the cafe of Lord Grenville : for, in the lirft 
place, Mr. Sheridan is not in ofiice, and the 
fituatioii ill which Mr. Tierney is placed, is far 
inferior to that which M*as atked for Lord Gren- 
ville. lie indeed properly comes in as an “ ac- 
ceffion” to the Adniiniftration, not as an original 
or leading member of it. But there remains yet 
another ftriking difference. Thefe Gentlemen 
were in long habits of oppofitioii tp IVIV. Pitt as 
well as Mr. Addington, there was therefore no- 
thing in their language but w'hat might be looked 


* Even while I am writing this, out comes that other Pam- 
pbict, which I have before noticed, a Verbofa ct Grandis 
Epiftola,'* from another friend of Mr. Pitt, Ailing hinifelfi a 
Member of Parliament.” To the very extraordinary and 
queftionable aflTcrtions made in that publication 1 have not time 
to p.ty particular attention : J hope moft of them arc already 
anticipated and anfvvcrrd. But I mention it here on account 
of the dired: reference which i3 made in the conclufon of it 
to Mr. Fox, as Co one of the faviours of the Country : — Mr. 

Fox’s mind is of the very firft clafs ! it is dreadful'' (obferve 
dreadful ; all the machinations of Bonaparte are nolhing to it, 
dreadful/) to think that the whole of this ability (th.it of 
'' the Oppof lion benches) is excluded from the Cabinet.*’ 

for : 
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for ;• nothing in fa6l exclufively dire6led. to Mr. 
Addington : on the contraryj they had both of 
them much foftened, I may fay, even dropped 
their oppofition in favour of him. As to the 
pleafan try* alluded to, Mr. Sheridan was in that 
inliance particularly “ labouring in his vocation,” 
there was real wit in it ; the very Jcuvrility of 
it made it harinlefs it fet all fides of the 
Houfe ill a roar, and gave nobody- any pain. 
But is not tliis foinetliing materially different 
from the cafe of a perfon who takes a fudden and 
direct turn ; who from being a friend and affo- 
ciate becomes all at once, and from what are 
conceived to be very inadequate caufes, a vio- 
lent enymy and opponent. Has Mr. Canning, 
or the “ accurate Obferver,” to learn, that to be 
deferted by thofe who have promifed fupport, in 
even common cafes, ranks as among the marked 
calamities of life : Hill more, when we are treated 
with contempt and infult by thofe from whom 
we looked to receive only good offices. 

■ But, in truth, it was not a few or many “ harffi 
expreffions” only of Jjord Grenville, which ren- 
dered him, in the opinion of Mr. Addington, a 

* Obferve now the laboured Comments ,of the Member 
" of Parliament” upon this ridiculous jell ; with his laudable 
anxiety in favour of a certain part which he conliders as un- 
fairly dealt with.— Pi'ew af the Relative Situations, &c. p. 10. 

I 2 very 
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very unfit perfon to be afTociated with liim in the 
Adminifiration. It was the whole teuour of his 
conduct, it was his declared diipofition, which 
nobody has ever yet alleged was, or is in any 
degr^, altered : it was the effedl whiich it was 
feared the aifociation of Lord Grenville might 
have had upon the minds of the People. It 
might have rendered the fincerity of Minifters 
fufpe6led in every a6t of their Adminifiration. 
After all, what need is there of fo many words ? 
Has not the “ more accurate Obferver” himfelf 
flated, that Lord Grenville had entered into a 
fyfiematic oppofition ? We have heard of fyftems 
which may be accommodated to any particular 
purpofe, but we are not told that Lord Gren- 
ville’s M'-as of that nature ; and who ever thought 
a man blameable, becaufe he declined to under- 
take, without abfolute neceffity, the reconciling 
of oppofite fyftems ? 

Surely, under all thefe circumftances, the won- 
der is not that Mr. Addington ftiould have de- 
clined to a6t with Lord Grenville, but that Lord 
Grenville or any one el(e fhould have entertained 
the idea of propoiii^ fuch a junction. It is to 
me a great wonder that Mr. Pitt could have 
brought himfelf to mention it, at a time when 
he was receiving fuch a proof of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s entire friendlhip and confidence : it does 
/eem to me that Mr. Pitt had not for an inftant 

taken 
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tal«en into bis coniideration what Mr. Adding-* 
ton’s feelings upon the fubje6l muii: be : it does 
feem to me that he never looked into his own 
bofoni, or'afked himfelf how lie would have felt 
if fuch i propofal had been made to him under 
the fame circumftances. For, I will ask, what 
would have been the cafe, if Mr. Addington had 
agreed to Lord Grenville and Lord Spencer’s 
returning into office ? Woultl it not have had the 
appearance of moft decidedly pronouncing judg- 
ment againft himfelf, as to all the great points 
upon which there had been a diHerence ? Would 
not that refpeQ,%ble bell-wether, Mr. Cobbett, 
and all the reft of the party, have echoed with- 
out ceahng, that now it was. plain that all that 
they had advanced was but too true : that Mr. 
Addington, after making a diflionourable and 
precarious Peace, and provoking (as they now 
moft confiftently fay) a return of War, was fain 
to acknowledge his folly, and fly for affiftance to 
thofe Gentlemen whofe advice he had fo obfti- 
nately rejedled. 

This was the enviable (ituation into which Mr. 
Pitt was fo refolutely bent upon forcing his old 
and tried friend : obferve too, that no fuch con- 
clufions could be drawn againft Lord Grenville. 
Hj' continuing out of place his Lordfhip incurred 
no dilgrace : he might flay where he was, and 
neither he nor any body elfe be the worfe for it. 

For 
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For however Ibme people, and Lord Grenville 
among the reft, may inlift that the Country can- 
not be faved without the afliftance of Mr. Pitt, 
I never heard any fuch aflertion made with re- 
fpedt to Lord Grenville. ‘ 

There only remains to be noticed one other 
propolition of the “ accurate Obferver,” upon 
which if Mr. Pitt refts his cafe, all that has been 
faid or written becomes quite fuperfluous. — 
“ Surely,” fays he, “ it was for Mr. Pitt to ap- 
“ pveciate the talents and qualifications of thofe 
“ with whom he was to rilk his character, and 
“ to confider upon what terms^he would return 
“ into office confiftently with his own credit, and 
“ the public intereft. None can queftion lys right 
“ to determine that point for himfelf.* To this I 
anfwer. Certainly : but then allow to Mr. Ad- 
dington the fame liberty of judgment as to the 
terms upon which he would refign : but then, as 
I faid before, what becomes of this Appeal to the 
Public ? For what purpofe is all this wafte of 
words ? What has made this difeuffion necelfary, 
but that Mr. Pitt's friends afferted that he had 
reafon on his fi<lc, and undertook to prove it ? 

We come now to what is Itated as the lall 
head, viz. “ The conduct of thefe perfons in Par- 
“ liameut,” that is, of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, 
and Mr. Windham. I have before faid that the 
queftion with refpe^l to each of them ftands upon 
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different and diftin6t grounds : and, indeed, in 
confidering the three firft points, Mr. Windham’s 
name hardlj’ came to be mentioned. His fitua- 
tion in the Cabinet was fubordinate ; his going 
out of ofiice was at the time hardly thought wor- 
thy of particular notice ; nor has it ever been 
enquired whether he gave any promife of fup- 
port to the prefent Minifters : and as to the Ne- 
gociation with Mr. Pitt, he feems not to have 
been in the contemplation of either party. He 
is not, I believe, fuppofed (except by one perfon 
with whom he has almoft identified himfelf) to 
be one of thofe* cjiara6lers, without whofe aid. the 
Country cannot be fayed. Yet certainly the 
very particular and pointed manner ip which he 
has fet himfelf in oppofition, ndt merely to Minif- 
ters, but to the fentiments of the Nation at 
large, will hardly permit any perfon who writes 
upon public fubjedls at this moment, to pals him 
by in filence. Of the nature and grounds of his 
oppofition, as well as Lord Grenville’s, I lliall 
therefore have fomething to fay when I come to 
the charges which are fo loudly made by a few 
perfons againll the prefent Minifters, as if they 
were void of all talent, and totally incapable of 
diredling the affairs of this kingdom. I Ihall, 
however, firft difpatch what I have to fay of Mr. 
Pitt. 

What my objection is, what I believe Mr. Ad- 
dington's 
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dington's objection to be to this Grentleman*s 
conduct in Parliament, may, I think, very clearly 
be collected from what I have already laid down. 
It is not, I ihould fay perhaps (for as to his pre- 
fent condu^ there is hardly a qiiehion) it has not 
been friendly ; it has not been cordial, not fuch 
as ihewed a continuance of that friendlhip and 
good-will which Mr. Addington had a right to 
expert. His fupport has not been even tliat 
which an indifferent perfon coming into office 
under fuch circumftances, and purfuing the fame 
line of condu6l, would have been entitled to 
claim : ftill lefs was it that, which was due 
to a man who had been his intimate friend and 
companion for fo many years, who had gone 
along with him in every public meafure, and in 
the very a6l of taking office, was plainly doing 
an aO. of friendfhip. 

When I fay too that it was not friendly, not 
what it ought to have been, I fliould add, that 
perhaps this confided more in the manner than 
ill the matter, in the countenance than in the 
w'ords. I mud however except from this, the, 
line wliich M’^as taken fipon Mr. Patten's motion 
for ceufurc, and which certainly approached as 
near to direft liodility, as it was podible, without 
a total difregard of confidency. I diould alfb 
except that, which indeed was confidered by 
every one who heard it, as an unequivocal avowal 
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of St changjc in his fentiments towards Mr. Ad- 
dington; the ungracious fubftitution of the 
words, " Right Plon. Gentleman,” for tholfe of 
“ Right lion. Friend and which, if I am not 
iniftaken, firft took place in the debate on the 
Addrefs. This might indeed have been put tSO 
the fcore of manner only, if thefe expreffions 
were not commonly received in Parliament as 
denoting the Party of the individual rather than 
perfonal attachment. But, exclufive of thefe two 
particulars, I know not that Mr. Pitt, if he had 
been fo minded, might not have done all that 
lie has done in the» Houle of Commons without 
any material injury to the conne6lion fiibfifting 
between* hijn and Mt. Addington. Tlie points 
upon which he differed Were not of fuch magni- 
tude, but that the difference might have been 
luflfered to exift, and been in fuch a manner de- 
clared, as to caufe no feparation or even coolnefs 
between them. But this was evidently what 
Mt, Pitt, for fome reafon or other, was not at 
all fludious of avoiding, and the natural eonfc’- 
quence ' could be no other than what has hap- 
pened, that the breach Ihould become wider 
every day, till they fhould come at lafl to be a$ 
fer afunder as Mr. Pitt’s new friends could wilh. 

But now, as to this motion of Mr. Patten’s', let 
us- examine a little what it was, and what necef- 
lity could exill; for Mr. Pitt to a€l as he didJ 

K Here 
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Here was a motion very much at length, con- 
taining a heavy cenfure upon Minillers for almod 
every thing they had done, or indeed had not 
done, fmcc the Definitive Treaty. To this Mr. 
Pitt declared that he could not give his affent, 
becaufe, though he did not ai)prove the whole of 
the conduct of Minifters, yet he was not prepared 
to go the full length of that cenfurc ; becaufe 
alto he thought the motion improjier, at a junc- 
ture when the defence of the Country required 
the wliolc time and attention of Parliament; and 
therefore lie declined voting u ith either his old 
friend or the Oppofitiou, but moved the Order of 
the Day. Unqueftionably this was looked upon 
as a meafure of hoflility towards Mr. Addington, 
for it conveyed , cenfure, though not in exprefs 
terms ; nay, in the declared grounds upon which 
his conduct was relied, a degree of cenfure was 
abfolutely exprefled. If Mr. Pjtt hail not willied 
to be fo underftood, if he had really meant to 
continue that fupport to Minillry which at firft 
he had given, and which he was engaged to give, 
why not negative the motion ? The mere nega- 
tiving of fuch a motion was no unqualified ap- 
probation of Minillers ; he might confeientioully 
have done it; and yet retained the fentiments 
•which he profefled, upon his merely Ihewing the 
motion of Mr. Patten was improper; why then 
be hunting after dillindlions and qualifications 

for 
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for fiis vote ? Surclj", in the courfe of his politi- 
cal life, TSfr. Pitt TnuH; hn^'e often fupported his 
friends in cafes Mlicro there v'as full as much 
room for fcruplcs of confeience as in this. But 
indeed it niufl not he forgot, that nothing pofi- 
tivc* was required of hin» ; he was only afkcd to 
join ii. negativing a motion which, as he himfelf 
alh;wcd, M’as in the extent propofed unfounded, 
and farther ohjedtionahle as being ill-timed. 

It is no wonder then if the opinion of men in 
general was not very favourable to a morality fo 
extremely delicate and qucfrionable ; it drew, 
forth a Pliilippic (fipon peculiar grounds indeed') 
from ^Ir. Cobbet, which occafioned the with- 
drawing ofi.Mr. Canning from the Firm of tlie 
Iloufe. But, beiidcs, perfons of more modera- 
tion could not but fee that this was evidently 
feeking .a quarrel with Afr. Addington, and a 
ftep towards the total defertion of that promife 
which had hitherto been kept more “ to the 
ear” than “ to the hope.” 

But as a j unification of Mr. Pitt’s conduft, 
and as an impeachment, I fuppofe, of the fince- 
rity of Mr. Addington, wc are told that Mr. Pitt* 
“ may hav'e thought differently from Mr. A‘d- 
“ dington on points of finance, on foreign af- 
fairs, on the communications with Bona- 

parte 
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parte;” that he may “ have communkatecl 
“ thefc opinions, or al leafl Jbme of them, to his 
“ Majefty’s Minifters ; and he may have found 
“ that they were either rejc6ted as ill-founded, 
“ or unattended to altogether.”- — We are told 
fartlier, that as to Mr. Pitt’s oppolition on the 
Property Tax Bill, he had, through the channel 
of fome intimate friends, previoufly made known 
to Mr. Addington the view he had taken of the 
fubje6t, and that he only brought forward his 
oppolition when he found his rcinonllirance dif- 
regarded. 

With regard to the lirft of thefe propolitions, 
as it contains no politive averment, as we know 
not which of thefe opinions (for it^ appears to 
be only /bme at leaji) were exprefled, I hartlly 
know what anfwer can be given. I confefs, 
however, that in this inliance alfo, I feel veiy 
much tempted to delire the Gentlemen who 
wrote the “ Plain Anfwer” to be more explicit. 
I will alk, will Mr. Long, or any of the Gentle- 
men who alTill him, undertake to point out any 
one meafure of Admimhration (particularly as to 
our foreign alFairs), t)f which Mr. Pitt, previous 
to the loth of December, 1802, ever in any 
manner, or fo any perfon, particularly to Mr. 
Addington, Hated his difapprobation } 

As to the other of thefe propolitions it is ob- 
fervable, that it was fudi a regulation as Mr. 

Pitt 
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Pkt and Mr. Addington might well have differed 
upon as friends, if Mr. Pitt could fo have dif- 
fered from Mr. Addington. With refpecl to the 
merits of the queftion, they are not very mate- 
rial on this point. If I were to allow Air. Pitt 
to be more pra6lifed as a financier than Mr. Ad- 
dington, I do not know that I fliould injure the 
caufe of the latter, or at all hurt his feelings. 
The truth is, however, that I have heard many 
perfons find fault with thefc amendments to the 
original nieafure, and attribute to them inofi; of 
the difficulty which they find in executing the 
bill as it now llzqids. 

A word more as to this. Mr. Addiagton's 
yielding upon this point, is much argued upon 
as a proof of weaknefs and indecifion ; as if in 
the firll infiance he captioafiy refufcd to yield 
to Air. Pitt, though afterwards be found him- 
felf unable to maiutaiu his point. I'he is, 
firft, that Mr. Pitt was irregular in his motion, 
in die manner in which he brought forward the 
queflion : it was, in truth, Itc .that waa cap- 
tious. Secondly, Afr. Addington's giving way 
was really occalioned by the very gentlemen who 
voted with him againll Mr. Pitt, and who came 
to him and urged him to grant the exemptions 
in favour of die fmall farmci's who compofed a 
great part of the yeomanry. After all, is it for 
JVlr. Pitt or his friends to take the modification 
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of a tax as a proof of weaknets ? Have they fcft*- 
got the iiumbcrlefs inftances of the kind by 
whicli ]\rr. Pitt's adminihration feemed as it 
were to be difiinguilhed ? Taxes, propofed, v/ith- 
drawn, niodilicd, relinquitlied, reduced, ex- 
tended, enacted, and repcalctl ? Shop tax, 
maid-fervants’ tax, glove tax, and how many 
other taxes? Mr. Sheridan, fo early as 
(Feb. 17>) chara6lcrifed that adminiltration, as 
one that “ Avent on arming and difarming, tax- 
“ ing and untaxing ; who committed fo many 
“ blunders, that they were for ever making 
“ atonement ; who broke our Jieads that they 
“ might give us a plaifter.” 

As to what is fakl in another place of Mr. 
Pitt’s difapproving of the fiatement given by 
Mr. Addington of our tiuanecs, no great ftrcls 
will be laid upon that by thofe who remember 
the difl'ercnt ftatements brought before Parlia- 
ment from year to year, by different financiers, 
in abfolute oppofition to each other, yet all of 
them plaufible, and not eafy to be confuted. 

I cannot, however, difmifs this without one 
obft'rvation. If Miv^Addington’s ftatement of 
the loth of December, 1802, was Avrong, why 
has it not been contradicted ? Mr. Gregor, a 
jfrieud of Mr. Pitt’s, gave notice of a motion on 
■idac fubjeCt and abandoned it. No attempt has 
been made to invalidate it in the only te^lar 
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yvay\ But, fays the “ Plain Anfwer,” “ Mr* 
“ Pitt may have thought it of little avail to 
“ revife or to comment upon a ftatement made 
“ in contemplation of peace, when' war had 
“ been 3eclared.” Indeed ! Do financial ftate- 
ments then change their nature according to 
• circiimftances ? Is this Mr. Pitt’s dodlrine I 
fliould have thought that if the ftatement was 
erroneous, the declaration of war only increafed 
the propriety, nay, the ucceflity of its being 
reclifietl. Surely the call for new burthens 
only made it more requifite to afeertain the 
true extent arid jcffedl of the old. This is, in- 
deed, mere evalion. If only fuch arguraonts 
arc bronigljt forward, we may indeed well give 
fome credit to tlie ‘‘ Near Obferver,” in his fug- 
geftion that “ Mr. Addington’s ability and fuc- 
“ cefs” conftitutc the whole. of his crime in the 
eyes of Mr. Pitt and- his friends. 

After all, the point moft material to the pre- 
fent queftion is, Avhether the manner in which 
Mr. Pitt brought forward his oppofition to the 
meafure does not fliew a departure from the 
lyftem of ftipport ypon which he let out. I 
neither join with the Near Obferver in all that 
he has faid of Mr. Pitt's oppofition, nor can I 
allow to the other gentleman, what he would 
have underftood, that Mr. Addington’s not fol- 
lowing Mr. Pitt’s advice or intimation, ’afforded 

a juft 
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a j uft caufe for hoflility. And indeed, how 
might all tliis tend to confirm the opinion ad- 
vanced by Ibme perfons, of Mr. Pitt’s expedling 
that he fiiould govern under the name of Mr. 
Addington, when we find fo much ftreft* laid on 
Mr. Addington’s retaining his own fentiinents in 
p4'eference to Mr. Pitt’s. Obferve too, how Mr. 
Pitt’s ideas upon this weighty fubjeft were com- 
municated — through the channel of third per- 
Ibns — “ intimate friends,” itisfaid: but were not 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington intimate friends ? 
And how ceafed tliat intimacy ? Why not com- 
municate directly ? I will add, can a meafurc 
of finance, which is in its nature complicated, 
be difcufled through third perfons ? After all, 
why could they not, as I have faid before, retain, 
each their particular fentiments without offence? 
In all this, one fees a jealoufy and diftruft which 
on the face of it is fufpicious, one may trace 
the precautions taken beforehand to prepare a 
Juftification for his conduiSt, which all ftrongly 
fpeak a deliberate intention in Mr. Pitt of with- 
drawing his fupport, of breaking off his old 
conne6lions. Tliis was indeed but what I had 
forefeen and mentioned. From the moment 
that Mr. Pitt could bring himfelf to ftipulate for 
the advancement of Lord Grenville, at the ex- 
pencc of Mr. Addington’s honour and reputa- 
tion, it was plain, that from that moment, he 

would 
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would ceafe to look upon Mr. Addington as his 
friend. He niuft feel that be had treated him 
as no friend ihoiild treat another ; and after 
that, the progrefs is almofl; inevitable to referve, 
diftruft, aVerfion, and laftly, open hoftility. 

With regard to thofe other opinions of Mr. 
Pitt, which he may or may not have communi- 
cated to Mr. Addington, they have probably fome 
connexion with what I am now proceeding to 
conlider, that is, the charges which are brought 
agaiud the prefent minifters, and how far they 
are decent or proper in the mouths of thole from 
whom they come. , 

I fpeak this, be it obferved, more particular^ 
as to our foreign relations : for, as I before re- 
marked, as* io our internal government, no man 
will fay but that it goes on full as fmoothly as 
under Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration ; nay, it is no- 
torious that, happily for Mr. Addington and the 
country, it meets with much lefs obllru^on. 

We come then to thofe great meafures of ex- 
ternal polity which have fo provoked the indig- 
nation of Lord Grenville and Lord Spencer, or 
Mr. Windham and Mr. Cobbett, not forgetting 
Mr. Canning and a few others of Mr. Pitt’s 
friends. 

The firft of thofe, and the root of all, is the 
Preliminary Treaty : for it was from that time 
that a fyfieznatic and determined oppolition was 
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not only entered into by Lord Grenville* but 
folemnly declared and avowed by him, and that 
in the iiioft formal and pointed maimer. 

I may well claim to be impartial in this re- 
ijiccl, becaufe I fcruple not to fay that I was 
not one of the many who ajiproved of it ; that, 
at the time, I could moft heartily have wiflied 
it had not been made ; although, as to my own 
private interefts nothing could be more conve- 
nient, yet I folemnly declare, that I have, lince 
that, had abundant rcafou to doubt the good- 
nefs of my jutlgment ; that, with all that has 
been faiil by oppofition agaiufl it, with the re- 
newal of the war which has followed, I do now 
think that it has been a beneficial meafure to the 
country. I will even advance what ‘may appear 
to many perfons a paradox : I do think that all 
that accellion. of territory and feeming power 
which has been acquired by Bonaparte, and* 
which yet is une<iual to the fatisfying of his ra- 
pacity, all his fuccefsful encroachments and ufur- 
pations, fince the firft of October, 1801, have 
added little or nothing to the ftability of repub- 
Jican France. TbjCy have increafed the terror 
and hatred of the Nations ; they have taken off 
even the tattered remnants of that hypocrify, by 
whicji, at the beginning of the Revolution thele 
pretended fons of liberty covered their real de- 
figns; and though at this moment the whole 
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Continent feems cowering under the talons of 
this fpoiler, it only waits for the firft reverfe, for 
jierhaps the failure of the expedition againh this 
country, to rife up with increafed vengeance 
againh that power which is now fo openly de- 
clared the common enemy of mankind. 

I do not fay that thefe are or were events to 
be fpeculated u|)on, fo as to influence tijt. joi- 
niftry to give away what they might fafcly liave 
retained. It may be, I will admit it, for the 
fake of the argument ; and as a Chriflian, I even 
rejoice in the admiffion (the more fo, as it is big 
with hope for the> future) that this is all the 
working of Providence for its own wife ends ; 
and that? nothing of it entered into the calcula- 
tions of human wifdom. But when things have 
turned out well, (and, whatever Mr. Windham 
may fay, they have turned out well) it is not 
ufual to quarrel with thofe who have brought it 
about. 

In this refpeft let me explain myfelf. I fliould 
have thought the peace a perfe6lly good one if 
we had retained Malta. But, according to the 
beft of my obfervation, much the majority of 
the kingdom would have been greatly dilfatisfled 
if we had continued the war for that object only. 
Now, we are in pollellion of that mod important 
acquiiition, with "the condu6i: of minifters in that 
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relpe 6 l fully juftiiied in the eyes of the nation 
at large. 

And this leads me to confider the principal 
and moft important advantage which the peace 
has procured for us. It has protluced fuch an 
unanimity in the country ; has been the caufe 
of fuch general and wonderful exertions, as I 
believe, no other circumftance could or would 
have brought about. And they are exertions 
of fuch a fort, that the effe 6 t of them will not 
end with the occafiem which brought them forth; 
but they will ftand a monument to poftcrity of 
the ability of this country to repel every attack, 
and to look with indifference upon every threat 
of invafion. 

Here let me go back once more, to the 
** Projet*’ at Lifle. It was, upon its failure, 
declared by the then miniders, that they were 
glad it had failed ; but that they had been leil 
into it by the willies which then prevailed in the 
nation for peace. Let it be obferved then, that 
they adopted a meafure, which in their better 
judgment they thought wrong, out of mere de- 
ference to the popular cry ; and let that weigh 
fomething when next Mr. Cobbett or Mr. Wind- 
ham declaim about the neceffity of government 
leading the fenfe of the country, and not being 
led by it. But now, that the ciy for peace, if 
more loud, was not more general, in 1797 than 
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in 1801, 1 diftin^lly aver, and hope to make plain, 
the only difference is, that in 1797, Mr. Fox 
(Mr. Windham’s honourable friend, as he is re- 
turned to be,) vented his clamours in Parlia- 
ment; whereas, in 1801 they were confined to 
the Whig Club, and fuch feminaries of {edition 
and difaffeftvon. 

If then, the fame motives -exifted for nego- 
ciating in 1801 as in 1797 , if the terms in either 
cafe were fo little different, as at leaft to require 
fome fubtlety to difiinguiili materially between, 
them, is there any caufe for fuch .violent and 
loud clamour, for.fuch unqualified abufe, as the 
prefent miniftry have on that account incurred ? 
May w€ not rather lay, that in the motives which 
led to it, as well as in other refpedls, the “ Projet” 
at Lifle, is a precedent in point for the Treaty of 
Amiens ? 

Let me now fay a word as to the defire of 
peace which prevailed in 1801, and which grew 
up into a ftrong expectation upon Mr. Adding- 
ton’s coming into power. Somehow or other 
the idea had got about, that he was a likely man 
to accomplilh that objeCl. I lliall firft oblerve, 
that the declarations made by the laft minifters, of 
their rejoicing at the failure of the*Trcaty at Liile, 
liad given Ibme grounds for people, otherwile 
not well intentioned towards them, to tax them 
with infincerity. I lay not that there w*as any 
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real ground for this ; but fo it was : and certainly 
it was generally apprehended that it was not 
likely they would turn their thoughts that way, 
or that the cueiiiy would readily treat with them. 
The acceffion of a new niinilter was fiierefore 
confidered as auguring favourably for the return 
of peace; and I defire only to appeal to the 
papers of that day, and even to the Porcupine, 
for that fadt. Hardly a paper came out that 
had not fome couje6ture on the fubjedl ; and 
Mr. Cobbett took pjyrticular pains (pains which 
cannot otherwife be accounted for) to point out 
Avhat kind of peace alone ough^ to be made. 

Need I appeal to what pafled on the llgning 
of the preliminaries ? Confider only thole de- 
monftrations of Joy which extorted fuch bitter 
Philippics in Cobbett’s Regifter, againft the 

peace-loving peojile of England.” In that 
publication language has been almoft exhaufted 
in invectives againft the people for their appro- 
bation of the peace : even very lately it ftated 
nine-tenths of the people to be devoted to that 
fide of the queftion.* But let us alfo confider 
what palled afterwards, and we lliall fee further 
and more unequivocal jjroofs, that nothing 

* This was fo manifeA, that I.ord Temple himfelf, probably 
becaufe as a county member, he did not think it quite fate at 
once to contradi^ tlte opinions of his conftitaents, in the firfi 
iaAance, gave his atfent to the preliminaries. 
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cojild be more decided than the cry of the nation 
for peace. In tlie interval between the Pre- 
liminaries and Definitive Treaty, Bonaparte pof- 
Icfl’ed himfelf of the illand of JBlba, procured 
himlelf to be elefted Pretident of the Cifalpine Re- 
public, and took other ineafurcs for his ag-gran- 
dizeinent. Did thofe circumftances, which un- 
doubtedly would have warraj^ted a renewal of 
the war, produce any change', id the public opi- 
liion ? U’as the niiniftry called upon to break 
off" the ncgociation ? By no means.' Peace was 
hill defired, and, when it came, was received 
with joy. But let us <goy further hill: when the 
peace was concluded, Bonaparte went on ex- 
tending his power; other territories M’ere added 
to his eifipire, and even his deligns againh this 
country began to unfold themfelves; did, even 
then, the nation call for war ? Not a voice was 
heard, not a lyllable to that eifedt, except from 
thole who had been in the couftant habit of 
©ppofing the treaty. But this is not all : after 
the full manifeftation of Bonaparte’s holtile (nay, 
irreconcilably hoftile) fpirit to this country, 
have we not feen Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox join 
together in urging minifters to enter again into 
treaty, under the mediation of^Rullia? Yes, I 
fay, and after this Mr. Pitt can talk of improper 
concefliohs to Bonaparte ! ! i * 

Thefe are lirong proofs, and be it oblerved, 
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that I adduce them only as proofs, unquel- 
tionable proofs, how decided and how gene- 
ral was the wifli of the nation for peace. If to 
fuch a wifli, fo plainly and fo loudly pronounced, 
it Avas a lA^eaknefs in the prcfcnt minillers to give 
way, (and whether it was or not, I am not now 
arguing) ftill it little becomes thole perfons to 
exclaim fo ftrongly againll their condudl, to 
mark it with fuch virulent abufe, who them- 
felvcs, in the cafe of the “ Projet” at Lille, who 
in another inftance, which I fliall prelcntly no- 
tice, and one of the greateft importance, them- 
felves fet the example of yielding, not to the 
expreflion only, but even to the apprehenlion of 
a limilar irifli ? 

And this leads me to confidcr thfe charges 
which have lately been made againll minillers 
for not having met the hollile fpirit of Bo- 
naparte, in a fufficicntly fpirited manner. It 
has even been faid, that the war might have been 
avoided by a different condmft. As to this laft 
propolition, I cannot perfuade myfelf that it is 
urged ferionfly ; if it be believed by any one, I 
am fure that I fliould think it in vain to argue 
with fuch a man, upon any point which is con- 
ne6led with the mcafures of Bonaparte. No 
nian, I mull think, can ferioufly believe it; for 
ji! precipitating the war, even when he did, it is 
enough that he a^ed contrary to his own 
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interefl. The fame irritabilility and violence of 
ambition, if it had been met by equal irritability 
and violence, or even (let it be iaid) more de- 
cided oppofition, would only have produced the 
war fo much fooner, without perhaps the fame 
unanimity in the country to encounter it. With 
what grace, indeed, this imputation can be call 
againft miniilers by thofe, who, during the whole 
period that peace continued, were uucealingly 
inculcating the abfolute neceflity of war, let the 
confident Mr. Cobbett explain. 

But how, if the peace had been prolonged ? 
Would our fituation have been mended ? Not 
a jot, according to thefe very gentlemen. Not 
a jot, i J^elieve, every body now will fay, after 
what has come out of the difpofition and defigns 
of Bonaparte. Could he have dilTembled but a 
few months, he would have been in polfellion of 
Malta. Does any body believe that, once in 
pofleilion of that^ he would have delayed his 
defignS' upon Egypt, or abandoned that fydem 
of hodilities, which he could not help anticipat- 
ing in the publication of Sebadiani’s million, 
even at the rilk of lofing that idand ? 

As for my own part, I profefs not to have 
feen, not to fee now, in tlie papers which have 
been publilhed, that “ manner” on the part of 
our miniders, “ which w’as more likely to en- 
courage and to incite, than to countera6l and 
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“ relift, the lioftile fpirit of Bonaparte."* The 
condu6l and language of our government ap- 
peared to me, not the lefs dignified for being 
uniformly moderate and guarded. The fa6l is, 
the experiment of peace was made ; (all peace 
unfortunately, in our days more efpecially, is 
but experiment, and this being with fo novel a 
government, muft be peculiarly fo) the experi- 
ment then being made, it was to have a fair trial. 
‘Adminiftration, therefore, Avas not to make every 
irregular or improper demand of Bonaparte an 
occalion of war : but thefe demands were re- 
filled Avith firmnefs, and, I Avill lay, Avith dignity. 
Had thofe nations, Avhofe interefts Avere more 
particularly affe^etl by it, been difpofefl to aflift 
the Swifs, it is clear that our minillers Avould not 
have been backAvard ; and they fufiiciently 
diewcd Avhat they would haA’^e done, had the 
proper occalion prefented itfelf. But to have 
gone to war for Switzerland, Avhen its liberties 
were usually gone, and Avith all the powers of 
the Continent acquicfcing in the ufurpations of 
Bonaparte, might have been very chivalrous and 
gallant, but would not have been thought very 
wife : nor do I knoAv that this reafoning, if 
good, Avhen applied to SAvitzerland, will be bad 
when applied to Piedmont, or to any other the 
encroachments of France, on either Continent. 

* Plain Anfwer, p. 52. 
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i will go farther. I do think that the temper 
and forbearance of miniftcrs, during the courfe 
of tlie negociation, are inftances of real and folid 
wifdoin on their part. Contemplating, as they 
mull have <lone, the ahnoft certain return of war» 
it Avas of moft ctfential confequence that they 
iliould appear to the people of this country not 
to have been the caufe of even haftening its ap- 
proach ; that by no intempertance of language 
or of meafnres, they fliould give any handle for 
doubting of their fincerity, as to the mainte- 
nance of peace. Now to have been able to en- 
dure, not only riie irritating condudt of the 
French government, but the violent reproaches 
and v£fri«ty of abufe which was caft upon them 
in this country, on account of their fuppoled 
abje 6 l fubmiffion to Bonaparte, fliews a firmnefs 
and conftancy of mintl, which is a moft promi- 
nent, and perhaps the moft difficult, part of wif> 
dom. Weak minds are eafily irritated ; they are 
impatient of obloquy, however unmerited, and 
that irritability and impatience difables them 
from Avaiting for, or making the proper ufe of 
fuch favourable circumftances as are not imme- 
diately prefent. 

Thofe who are old enough, * may remember 
Avhat advantage Mr. Pitt derived from fimilar 
forbearance, at his firft entrance into office in 
1782. He flood the brunt of Mr. Fox’s oppo- 
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lition, of all his Philippics and violent motions, 
backed by a majority of the Houfe of Commons, 
to the great hindrance even of public bulineis : 
he flood it apparently unmoved ; nor would he 
(though prcflcd by the Grenville’s to do it) dif- 
folve the Parliament, until the moment came 
that, by his perfeverance, he had broken Mr. 
pox’s majorities, and faw the great body of the 
nation heartily and decidedly with him. 

This is not the time, nor is there room now, 
for a laboured defence of miniftry, upon all the 
points, upon which they have been attacked ; 
but fome notice mull be taken of that other 
head, upon which the “ More Accurate Ob- 
fJsrver” has retted in making Mr. Pitt’si.apology. 
That gentleman, he fays, “ may have thought 
“ that the neceffary fteps to conciliate foreign 
** powers had been omitted, that alliances had 
been neglected.”* It might have been well 
if Mr. Pitt's apologitt had been fo good as to tell 
us what foreign powers he means, what alliances 
he alludes to. One would fuppofe that there 
was fomething in the condu^ of the war, when 
carried on by Mr. Pitt, which llicwed that there 
was no difficulty in all this, that the circum- 
ttances of the Continent were fuch, as to be at 
leatt favourable to the making of fuch connec- 


* Plain Aofwer, p. sit. 
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tiofas. One would be led to think at lead, that 
fome of thefe foreign powers had been alienated, 
fome alliances broken, fince Mr. Pitt went out 
of office. But now, what is the fa6i; ? Even in 
the Porcupine,* the paper of the outrageous Mr. 
Cobbett, the ilate of the country at the time, 
when Mr. Addington came into adminillration, 
was reprefented to be fuch that, according to 
him, “ we appeared, as it were, a nation devoted 
“ to deftruiSion “ deferted by onr allies, tlie 
** world combining or combined againft us.” 

I fliall be told, perhaps, that this is taking 
Cobbett at a difadvantage. Like Benedi^ in 
the play, when he fpoke too much in favour of 
Mr. Addjpgton, “ he did not think that he 
Ihould live to be in oppolition.” But let 
hear what a correfpondent of his, in the Political 
Begifter, and one whofe opinions he refers to 
with great commendations, has told us, only fo 
late as the end of July laft : fpeaking of the laft 
war, he fays, “ During the courfe of it, we loft 
our allies, one after another. The King of 
Pruiiia moft bafely forfook us. The Dutch, 
“ moft fatally for their intereft and indepen- 
dence, threw themlelves into the arms of 
“ France. Spain, after a few' feeble efforts^ 
“ Joined the conqueror. The intrigues of the 


* See Porcujwe of AprH so, isoi. 
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** Italian poM'ers vanilhed before French fero- 
city. Some of the fmaller ftates had been 
blotted out of exiftence, and others have rifen 
“ upon their ruhis. Rulfia, after making a con- 
fiderable impreftion upon France, withdrew 
“ from the common alliance, and was onlj’^ pre- 
vented by tlie fudden death of her fovereign 
“ from turning her arms againft us. And the 
“ Emperor of Germany, our only valuable and 
“ beft-tried ally, forced by a train of defeats, to 
conclude a treaty in which we were not com- 
“ prehended. Thus, after a feries of events, 
which have no parallel, pai tly occafioned by 
ill-judged policy, perfidy, and weaknefs, on 
“ the one hand; and by a Ijnrit.'sf enthu- 
iiafm, ambition, irrefiftible power, and afto- 
“ nifliing fuccefs on the other, we found our- 
fcives deferted by our allies, and left to main- 
“ tain the combat alone.” 

When we confider that all thefe events, all 
this defertion, took place during Mr. Pitt's ad- 
niiniftration, backed by all the fortitude and all 
the wifdom of Lord Grenville, 1 would afk what 
realbn have either bf theie gentlemen to impute 
to the prefent miniftry our want of allies ? Have 
they ihewn us an example how alliances are to 
be preferved, much lels how they are to be reco- 
vered ? 

The truth is, and they know it, the whole 
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Continent is now bafcly crouching and trembling 
at the feet of Bonaparte. The different powers 
Mali do any thing rather than provoke him. I 
except ngt the North of Germany ; for how elfe 
would Bonaparte have ventured to enter into 
that quarter with his armies, and to lay wafte 
one of the members of the German Empire, but 
the other day guaranteed as fuch, not merely by 
the Emperor of CJermany and Pruflia, but even 
by the Emperor of liuffia? Would it be en- 
duretl by any potentates but fuch as are Mdiolly 
loft to a fenfe of honour, as well as blind to their 
real interefts, that’this ufurper Ihould levy con- 
tributions upon, and didlate terms to indepen- 
dent citit»and ftates, at their very doors? That 
he fhould occupy the banks of their rivers, and 
controul their navigation ? What is to be ex- 
pelled from nations or fbvereigns fo devoid of 
every generous feeling? I was Matnefs to fbme- 
thing of the kind, even during the laft war. 
Even then, the whole Continent was French, and 
fpokc the language, I Ihould fay the jargon, and 
fentiments of France ; Auftria, perhaps, except- 
ed ; but the evil had not then rifen to quite fuch 
an alarming height ; they were not then abfo- 
lutely pinioned and gagged. 

Of courfe, after this, I need hardly take notice 
of the terrible apprehenfions brought forward by 
tl»e “ Accurate Oblerver, that the whole Con- 
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** tinent looks upon the cafe” of the rupture of 
the Peace of Amiens, “ as decidedly againft us.” 
Poor fouls ! would they venture to exprefs a 
different opinion ? Is, however, this^ defender 
of Mr. Pitt aware, that if the opinion of this 
fame Continent be taken, we fhall as decidedly 
be conliitutcd the aggrelfurs in the laft war ? 
And will he lay ftrefs upon fuch opinions ? Is 
it to fuch judges as thole that he appeals ? 

The opinion which is of real confequence to 
this country, which alone can fave or deftroy it, 
is the opinion of the people thenifelves ; and I 
have Ihewn above, that by thfe wifdom and firm- 
nefs of adminillration this has been fo fecured, 
the minds of every Britidi fubje6l hwfi been lb 
united, as to procure us the moft ample fecurity, 
as to remove from us almoli: the poflibility of 
danger. 

I impute it not to the lall minillry as a fault, 
that they could not retain their allies. I am not 
fure that in their then temper and difpolition 
they were worth retaining ; but I do impute it 
to them and their partilans, that they fhould 
make it a ground ' of attack againft minifters, 
that they have not done that, which they them- 
lelves could not accomplifh ; that they have not 
recovered what was, in fadl, loft by their prede- 
celfors. 

.‘Vnd yet, amidft all this, fomething has been 

done 
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clone by miniflers ; and whatever may be faid of 
the late treaty with Sweden, yet one would think 
that that cannot be fo very bad for us, which 
iJonaparte finds not to be good for him.* Yet 
there is a profpe6i: of Ruflia feeling fome ihame 
for her fupinenefs. Yet, while Hamburgh and 
Lubeck have been fiiut, up, other channels for 
our commerce have been opened. 

Let me now come to the traAfadlion which 
I before hinted at, and let me in my turn (lince 
in felf-defence we muft be critics alfo,) let me 
inquire a little more particularly into the claims 
of the late adminifiration to fuperior wiidom and 
vigour in their negociations with foreign powers. 
I thall car^ back my reader to a period, it may 
be faid, fomewhat remote ; it is, however, wha^ 
I believe, has had more influence upon the con- 
duct of Pruffia, and has contributed to its bale 
d^rtion, and the turn which affairs have taken 
in the North, more than all that this minillry has 
done, or could do, if they were even as wicked 
and foolifh as Cobbett reprefents them to be. 
The reafbns why fo little llrefs has been laid upon 
k, why it has been paifed over in comparative 
lilence, I will prefently fliew. 

What I allude to is the Ruffian armament iii 
179]. Will it be believed, that this fame admi- 
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flration, tvhich is cried up as fo exclufively wife 
and ])enetrating, and, above all, fo firm and vi- 
gorous, ihould not only have expofed itfelf to 
abfolute derifion and contempt, but <v)mmitted 
a deliberate breach of faith ? That it fhrunk from 
engagements which it had contracted, out of 
pure fear left a War ftiould be unpopular, left 
(fhall I fay it ?) a clamour for Peace might 
fhake them in -their feats ? What fliall we fay to 
their fuffering his Majefty’s Minifter at a foreign 
Court to be elbowed, to be laughed at, to be 
completely put down by the Envoy of a FaClion, 
fent to that Court, and received by it in pro- 
felled oppoiition to theCounfels of our Sovereign. 

Every Euglifhman will eafily entrf^into the 
feelings of Lord Whitworth on this occafion. 
Never was mortification more complete. He 
had, by direction from our Court, held the moft 
high and threatening language, and protefted 
that War would be the immediate confequence of 
his llemonftrances not being attended to. Rely- 
ing, however, upon the alTuranccs given by Me 
Crent/emcn on the other Jide^ the Rufiian Cabi- 
net flood firm ; and our great, our mighty, our 
vigorous' Negotiators gave way. They did, in- 
deed, £hew feme delicacy for I.,ord Whitworth ; 
they did put it in his power to fhut himfelf up, 
as he did, for fix weeks ; and fent Mr. Faulkeuer 
to make their apology to the Empress, and af- 

fure 
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fure her, I fiippofe, of their readinefs to receive 
her future commands. 

Mr. Fox and his friends, backed by Mr. Wil- 
berfovee,. wiil, perhaps, ftill infift that Ochakoff 
was not an objeQ; for which we ought to go to 
war. Be it fo ; but where then was the wiidom of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt to commit the 
Country for fuch an objc6l ? Or why perfift in 
it till they involved the Nation in high difgrace ? 

The faft is, and, though not generally known, 
it is now no fecret,* that our interpofition re- 
fpe6ling Ochakoff, was only part of a fyftem 
concerte<l Avith the late King of Pruflia, for the 
exprefs purpole of preventing the partition of 
Poland. "^Moft certain it is, and it was the opi- 
nion of Staniilaus himlelf,'!' that it was owing to 
Air. Fox’s oppofition that he was itripped of bis 
kingdom. 

In retra6ling as we did, we left notliing for 
Pruflia to do, but to take her part of the fpoil : 
we gave her alfo an example of defertion, upon 
which fhe has amply improved. 

All this applies with particular force to Lord 
Grenville. For let it be remembered, that the 
a^ual reafon of that Noble Lord’s coming into 
office was the refufal of the late Duke of Leeds 

* See Dodfley’s Annual Begifler for 1791 . 

f Sec alfo Eton's Survey of the Turkiih Empira, sd Edit, 
p. 4s6, 437* 
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to accede to this flianieful and ignominious re- 
traiftation. That Noble Duke had too much of 
the fpirit of an Engliihman to fcl his hand to 
difpatches -which would fo eifentiully tajiiilh the 
reputation of his Country. He M'ould not “ fay 
and ftraight unfay.” That was left for the then 
prudent, and pliant, and fubmiflive, but now, 
above all, firm and vigorous, and magnanimous, 
Lord Grenville. Under fuch aufpices did his 
Lordihip enter into the Cabinet. Tlius did he 
commence his career as Miniftcr ! 

The rcafon why this dilgrateful bufinefs has 
been in a manner huflicd, plain. Miuilicrs 
felt that it was not honouiui>le to them ; and the 
Oppofition niuft have been equally co»R?Ious that 
a near examination into tiieir contlud ivot only 
W'Ould not turn to their credit, but might afteol 
their perfonal fafety.* 

* This, however, they did not immediately difeover, or 
they trulled to the puiillanimity of Minifters. For one cannot 
but fniile to fee the Piltols” and the Nyms” of thefe 
times, not only kicked at the Court of Ruliia^ but fpit upon in 
the Houfe of Commons,^ iiiAilted by the very man who had 
brought this difgrace upon them. What Court,*’ (faid Mr, 
Fpx, fpeaking of the Minifiers, in December 14, 1792 ) 

What Court, he* would alk, would be elevated by their pro- 
mifes, or intimidated by their menaces, after il^ ir timid 
conduct with refpe^t to Ruilia ?” This to be litre vas a 
long while ago ; and now, in 1804, Mr. Fox and Lord Gren- 
ville may, 1 fuppofe, notwithfianding all this form a Coalition. 

It 
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It pafled off, therefore, i« this Countrj’^ very 
quietly ; hut the effect of it abroad was long 
felt; and I verily believe that it has had an in- 
fluence j.ipcn all the events which have of late 
years taken place in the North of Europe. 

If then Lord Grenville, and Mr. Wyndham, if 
Mr. i'itt’s friends, will Oill upbraid the prefent 
Adminiflration lor want of firmnefs, of wifdom, 
of talent, for having made an inglorious Peace ; 

I fear not to challenge a comparifon ; and to 
defy them to Ihew me any thing in the laft 
Peace half fo ‘in glorious, fo difgraceful as this. 
Let any impartial perfon pronounce by which of 
the two tranfactions the national honour has been 
mod tarhhhed. It will be found at lead, if all 
that they fay were true, that this Adminidration 
is not the only one that has yielded up the true 
intcred, the glory of this country, to popular 
clamour, to the defire (if they make the accufa- 
tion, unjud as it is, it mud be retorted) of keep- 
ing their places. 

When Lord Grenville next quarrels with the 
late or any future Northern Convention, let him 
be reminded what a noble opportunity then pre- 
fented itfelf, and was thrown away, of making 
the Emprefs renounce all her fchenies to the de- 
triment of this country, of diffolving for ever 
every vedige of that armed neutrality which wa» 
fo ungeneroufly raifed up againd this country in 

the 
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the hour of her embarraflment, at a moment 
when we dared not refill. Being, as we were, at 
peace with other countries in 1791, Ihe could 
not have ftood a moment againil us. From that 
contefl, Angle handed, the firmnefs of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville fhrunk back : they preferred 
even national dilgrace : and now they modcftly 
require the higheft potfible tone to be held Avhen 
all the world is in a manner united againfi us. 

That, however, we fliall not long be without 
allies, I verily believe. The nations upon the 
Continent will very foon fee the neceflity of fly- 
ing for refuge to that power, which alone has 
refilled the attacks, as well direct as indirect, of 
France. But after all that has palled,* i^*is their 
bufinefs to come to us, and not ours to go to 
them. I believe that any appearance of eager- 
nefs on our part M'ill rather retard than accelerate 
that general confederacy, which yet, perhaps, is 
not very dillant. Let us not therefore folicit, 
not only the mediation of Ruflia (Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt mull both excufe me), but not even 
her alliance. To Ihew that we have a proper 
ienle of our importance, will only make us the 
more fought after. Such is human nature and 
human politics. 

When, however, the time fliall again recur to 
treat for Peace, let me hope that we fliall all be 
of one mind ; that the whole Nation will fee the 

good 
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gfood policy as well as juftice of retaining Inch 
conquers as may be not only eflential to our le- 
curity, biit even of acknowledged advantage 
that we,diall not fuffer ourfelves to be influenced 
by the interefted or partial reprefentations of thole 
Hates who have tamely or felflllily left us to bear 
“ the heat and burthen of the dav,” and would 
after that invidioufly ftrip us of our earnings. 
Let them feel, that fince they have obliged this 
Country to afcertain the extent of her powers, 
her ability to (land by herfelf, it is not for them 
to let bounds *to her efforts, or limits to her ac- 
quilitions. 

That our prefent Aliniftcrs are as likely to 
atchicv’e' this as any of thole Avho are loudell in 
abufe againfl them, is what, I think, 1 have 
Ihewn to be at leaft probable. Some credit, I 
think, will be given them for vigour, bj' thofe 
who conlider the blockade of the Elbe, the alarm 
which has been fpread on the coafis of the 
enemy, our recaptures iu the Weft Indies, and 
troops fent out, in the face of an army affembled 
on the oppofite coaft for the declared purpofe of 
invafion, in fuch numbers and with fuch means 
as have never before been witneifed. 1 will lay, 

^ It is not the lad Peace that gives the fird example of this 
Country redoring, from a mifplaccd generodty or a too great 
delire of peace, Conqueds which, perhaps, ought to have been 
retained. Our hidory is full of fuch indances. 
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anti I am Aire it Trill be hereafter acknowledged, 
that not only in this Country, but in any other, 
never have fnch ftrong exertions been made in 
tlie firft year of a war. After all the calumnies 
which have l^en advanced relpe^ing the itate of 
our fleets and our armies, regular and irregular, it 
is now found that our Ihips arein want of nothing, 
our regular army far from negledied, and our ir- 
regular force marlhalied in fuch numbers, and in 
fuch a itate of difcipline, as are fully adequate to 
the occaflon. To enter into detail would require 
a volume ; but 1 am perfuaded, and indeed it 
appears plainly enough, that, let Gentlemen fay 
what they tvill, the Country feels that it is not 
defencelefs ; it is ready to declare thatgSod pro- 
vifion has been made, that good proviflon is 
making for its prote&ion, and for the aflertion 
of its dignity and rank among Nations. 

Among the accufadons repeatedly made and 
repelled, is, that of MiniAers having iinprovi- 
deutly difamied at the Peace, and left the Coun- 
try defencelefs. We are told too of their having 
held out expectations qf Peace which were falla- 
cious : but let any man look back to the debates 
in Parliament, to the Journals, he will find the 
faCt to be, that not p, man of the infantry (ex- 
cept foreigners) was difbanded, whom Minifters 
thought they could keep without a breach of 
good faith. From the very beginning,, they pre- 
pared 
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pared the Country for an eflablifliment unufually 
great. From the Journals of Parliament it ■will 
appear, that in fa 6 t our Peace Eltablifliment was 
kept up to' a height beyond all comparifon. 
Contraft this (I would not wilh to make the con- 
trafl;, but it is forced upon me) ; contraft this 
■with Mr. Pitt’s conduft in 1792 ; the condu^ 
of that man who is declared to be the only man 
capable of faving the Country.* In February 
1792, when the train was actually laid \Vhichivas 
to fet fire to the four corners of Europe, he dif- 
bands foldiers, lelfens the number of our featnen, 
he repeals taxes ; he declares that “ the moment 
of auxi^-^ty and folicitutle is paft that the Na- 
tion was at that time as likely to enjoy Peace for 
the period to which he looked forw'ard (fif- 
teen y cat's) as at any time it had ever been. Is 
this the wifdom, the forefight, the blaze of fuh- 
fiiine, which quite puts out the feebler lighte of 
the pr^jfent Adminiftration ? 

It remains for me now only to notice an accu- 
fation againft Mr. Addington, of the moft invi- 
dious call ; which I would willingly have pafled 
over, if it were not even now prefled with the 
moft obftinate perleverance. lie is faid to have 
appropriated to himfelf the wealth of the Nation ; 

* One can hardly forbear cxclaiining— 

When was it known, that Rome fo great in arms. 
That her wide walls encoropafs'd but one man ? 
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to be greedy of place, to have enriched and ag- 
grandized his family. How is the fa6l ? Mr- 
Addington having lerved the Public for fifteen 
years, in fituations which confer un^lifputed 
claims, anil being rather poorer now than when 
he was elcdled Speaker, is guilty of having pre- 
fented his fon to a finecure place of three thou- 
fand a j’^ear. That Mr. Bragge and IMr. Ililey 
Addington are in place, will hardly, 1 think, 
form an accufation until it be proved (what I 
apprehend cannot be proved) that they are un- 
fit for their refpe6live fituations. Be it remem- 
bered too that both were brought into office by 
Mr. Pitt. 

Let me now go over a catalogue, I Vxffieve im- 
perfeft, of vdiat is enjoyed by their opponents, 
by the men whofe difinterefiednefs is oppofed to 
his rapacity. 

Firfl as to the Grenville’s. — Lord Buckingham 
enjoys a place which produces in war time 
18,0001. per annum. Lord Grenville has one of 
40001. per annum, with a contingent penfion 
(obtained fince he went' out of office) of 1 50Ol. 
to Lady Grenville. Both have had peerages 
conferred: upon them : fo have their relations; 
Lords Blri^||%^oke, Carysford, Glaflonbury. Mr. 
Thomas Gkroville has a Chief Jufticefhip in 
Eyre, worth, I believe, 4000l. per annum. 

Now for Mr. Pitt’s friends. — Lord Chatham 

enjoys 



enjoys a Parliamentary penfion, with reverfion to 
Mr. Pitt. . Mr. Pitt has the Wardenfliip of the 
Cinque Ports. Both ihel’c nioft honourably earned 
and well deferved. But has not Mr. Addinjjton. 
allb his claims ? — Lord Melville, it will not be 
denied, is amply provided for. 1 quarrel not 
with that neither, but fnch is the fa6t. The 
Eliots too, I believe, have not been forgotten. 

Come we now to their dependants. Mr. Huf- 
kiflbn is up to the ears in places and emoluments. 
Mr. Long has, a penfion. Mr. enjoys in pqf- 
/effioH, with reverfion to his Jon, a place more lu- 
crative than the Clerklhip of the Pells. Laftly, 
Mr. Canning has his place too ; one which, though 
nominally held during pleafure, has not been, 
taken from him. But this is not all. Ills nu^ 
merous relatives are all provided for; and, two 
ililers of his are actually receiving each 500l. a 
year from his Majefty’s Exchequer, at the time 
when~lialf that futn cannot be procured for ladies 
of rank and high family conne6lions. 

I have now gone through what 1 propofed. I 
have, I think, lliewn the futility of the charges 
brought againft Mr. Addington. I have fheum 
that he came into office upon ’ as independ^pjt 
grounds as any MiniAer ever dkL That through^ 
out he has a6ted with the utmoA delicacy, with 
every feeling of friendfhip towards Mr. J^ltt, 
while he has not met with the return he de- 
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lerved. 1 have fliewn alfo, and this is tlie point 
moft material for the public, that the charges 
brought againft him of incapacity and M'eaknefs 
have no foundation in fact, and probabl5' origi- 
nate in the mere fpirit of party, if not in fomc- 
thing’ worfe. I have therefore eftablilhcd a 
claim for him to a conliimance of that confi- 
dence M'hich the public actually repofes in him, 
and which, if lie meets with only the fame in- 
dulgence as was lliewn to his predcceffor, he may 
flatter himfclf that he will not very foon forfeit. 

To Mr. Pitt I wouUl now adtlrcfs a few words, 
though I know not how he will receive them. 
Cut 1 have long been uled to confider Iwm as a 
friend ; and whatever his feelings may be, I do 
not find it fo eafy to get rid of old attachments. 
I iliould never have entered into any criticifm 
of any part of his adminifiration, but for his and 
his adherents’ moll unfair attacks upon the mca- 
fures of others. It is his condudl thac has 
thrown the weight, not only of friendlhip, but 
of duty, into the oppofite fcale. I would tliere- 
forc in treat Iviin to diveft himfelf for a moment 
of his newly-adopted opinions, of pafliou, and 
of prejudice.' het liim coolly and candidly ex- 
amine the fa6ls and the reafonings to w'liich I 
have called his attention, and let him judge binsk- 
felf. Let him fearch his own heart. If that con- 
demn him not, I lhall wonder. If it do, let him 

think 
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think and aft in a manner more worthy, xjf 
himlelf. 

Let him confider one things more. We bare 
pamphlets (two at lead) avowedly written by his 
particular fritmtls and adherents. Through the 
whole of them, the point chiefly laboured and 
kept in view, is the fuppoled incapacity and 
want of talents of Mr. Addington. To this all 
the endeavours of the M'ritcrs feein to he direfted.- 
To the other members of adminidration, fome 
degree of ability is allowed. Lord Caftlercagh, 
Mr. Yorke, nay e^’en Lord IIawkefl>ury, are oc- 
cafionally brought forward to receive their lliare 
of complinjent. But as to Mr. Addington, the 
conftaiit theme is, his utter inability to fill the 
fituation in which he is placed. I will not afle# 
how this is compatible with the report circulated 
by Mr. Pitt’s friends, that it is to his recommen- 
dation that Mr. Addington owes_ that fituation, 
or how they will juftify a recommendation which 
they are fo defirous of Ihewing to have been ut- 
terly improper, becaufe I have Ihewn how little 
foundation there is for fuch a report : but I wiH 
aik, is this right ? Is this juft ? Is it fair ? Is it 
the treatment which Mr. Addirfgton’s- conduft 
has called for at the hands of Mr. Pitt ? Is this 
the manner in which Mr. Addington woiildhavft 
treated Mr. Pitt, if tlieir fituations had been it;-* 
verfed ? 


To 
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To my readers I may now addrefs a few 
words. It may be neceffary in the firft place for 
me to fay, that I took wp my pen, and deter- 
mined upon this publication without any com- 
munication with any perfon whatfoever; that 
tlie whole of it is entirely my own ; and that I 
would never have written a line of it, had I fecn 
any other individual difpofed to take that talk 
uponhimfelf, and had I not thought it of im- 
portance to the country, as M^ell as to my friends, 
that the points which I have touched upon 
ihould be rightly underftood. • 

I may perhaps, notwithllanding be ranked in 
the dais of party writers ; but in the Common 
acceptation of the term, I difclaim it, and con- 
tend that I have a right fo to do. To fay that 
I have written w’ith no predileftion, would be to 
lay that I am, to a certain degree, incapable of 
judgment, .or culpably indifferent. But what I 
alfert is, that I have Ihewn no undue or blind 
attachment to the fide in favour of which I have 
written. Had I not been perfuaded that Mr_ 
Addington’s condir?^. was to be defended upon 
the cleatcft grounds, with perfect truth and 
juftice, not a line of this would have been writ- 
ten! I diftin6lly ater that there is not a lingle 
faA adduced by me which is not founded in the 
ftri^ft truth : and, if I know what it is tt> reafdn, 
I have drawn no partial inference, I have ufed 

no 
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no unfair argument. Such are the claims which 
I make for myfelf. As far as the name of party 
writer is incompatible with tliefe claims, it does 
not belong to me. Allow me thele claims, and 
it is indifferent to me what I am called. 

One word more, and I have done. It is I 
think, apparent enough that I have even ftudi- 
oufly abllained from that, which indeed is my 
averfion, exceffive or unmeaning panegyric. I 
will noM'^ however take leave to fay, bccauie I 
truft, I have cftablidicd a title to fay it, that it is 
my firm perfuafion, that tlie time is not far 
dillant, -when the wifiloin and the vigour of Mr. 
Addington's adminiftration Avill be as apparent 
and as univcrfally acknowledged as its mildnels, 
nor will his reputation in that refpeft be' lels 
folid or durable for having been of flow growth. 


POSTSCRIPT.- 

UPON looking over once more the “ View of 
“ the Relative Situations,” I perceive two points 
brought forward again, upon which I ought to 
have iaitl fomething. One of them is a clear 
inifrepreientation. It is argued, *as if Mr. Ad- 
dington or his friends had required or expefted- 
from Mr. Pitt that he tbould prevent Mr. Coi- 
ning from li>eaking as he did in Parliament* 
Now nothing can be more unfounded. What 

Mr. 
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Mr. Addington’s friends expefled from Mr. 
Pit(, wliat how'evcr they couhl never obtain from 
liiin, was, not that he tlioui<i 2.'ut any reflraint 
upon Mr. Canning's orator}', but tlmt he fljould 
difavow the Icntimcnts utteretl by that Cientlc- 
nuui : that he Ihouid fay, or gi\ e authority to 
others to fay, that Mr. Canning was not his re- 
prefentative in Parliament, was not delivering 
his opinions; Avhicli was a mitlake that, owing 
to Mr. Pitt's ftlence on that head, Avas a6lually 
matle by fonie i)erfons, and hardly kept clear of 
by others. 

The etfe6l protluced therefore, lioAvcA'er unin- 
tentional it mi^hl be on the part of ^r. Pitt, 
Avas certainly fomething \a*ry like Avhat is de- 
ferihed by the “ Near Obferver.” 

The other {joint relates Avholly to Mr. Can- 
ning. — The “ Member of Parliament” fays of 
him, that “ he is knoAvn, from the moment that 
** the late Mmifters refigned, to have- difap- 
** proved the choice of their Succelfors:” that 

he protefted againft it at the time, and has con- 
“ tinued his proieji eccr Jince.'’ Will this fame 
“ Member of Parliament” affirm, that Mr. Can- 
ning has, at no time, retracted his proteji, or re- 
pented of his ojjpofition; that he has never 
fhevAm a difpofition to take office under Mr. 
Addington ? 

FINIS. 


Pl iiiicd by C. Roworth, Bell Yard, Fleet Street. 
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TO 


A PLAIN ANSWER, 


"Whatever opinion may be formed of the ta- 
lents ai\d conduct of any man or set of men, 
who, in or*out of office, act a distinguished part 
on the great political theatre, few will doubt, 
that, since the beginning of the present century, 
the situation of these realms called boffi for up- 
right intentions and efficient qualifications. 
In sudi^p&rilous circumstances, irwaS* the duty 
of every man, according to the measure of his 
capacity and powers, to contribute his exertions 
for the defence and salvation of his country; 
and certainly it was no time for any who had 
long laboured at the wheel to relax, much leas 
to withdraw his efibrts, unless he was convinced 
that they were prejudicial, or at ^ least useless. 
The more important the post, of the higher 
consequence it was by whom it should be 
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maintained, and the more blamcable derellcfi^ 
from any consideration but the public good. 
Few will deny the prefatory observatioi) of a 
“ Plain Answer to Cursory Remarks,” that “ the 
nation is deeply interested in the real character 
of those who manage its affairs, and that every 
fair attempt to 4cvelope their character, or to 
appreciate duly their pretensions, is justly en- 
titled to general c.pprobation.” The same au- 
thor farther adds, As every such endeavour is 
likely to answer a beneficial purpose, so every 
attempt to mislead upon this point, has a hurt- 
ful and mischievous tendency.” I most perfectly 
agree with liam, that endeavours to misrepresent 
on subjects of such moment, are pernicious in 
proportion to the sophistry or eloquence by which 
they are executed ; and indiscussing the truth of 
his own assertions, and the cogency of his rea> 
sonings, 1 shall uniformly grant this introductory 
position* I also agree with him in a remark, 
which is not less just for being trite, ch 9 t party 
hat a tendency to pervert truth. It was unnecesi 
sary for the Answerer to expatiate on this topic : 
if any one doubted the maxim, by looking at 
the writer*s pamphlet^ he must be satisfied, that, 
at least in one instance, it is demonstratively 
brue. 

The great object of the writpr is, to exalt a 
iseitein junto, and to degrade the counsellors by 
whom bis Majesty's government has been admi- 
4 nistcred 



* fiistered during almost three years of the mosl 
trying emergency which- Britisli history has to 
record. Were the scope 6f the prodittftion m^e* 
ly to celebrate the powers and viitoes of Mr. 
Pitt, nobe could more readily concunr thad the 
writer of these pages, as none can holii thit 
statesman in higher estimation, and not mamy. 
have written more in i^ouir of his political' dia-? 
racter. But the Answerer is not the advoc^ of 
William Pitt, who for seventeen years at the 
head of his Majesty’s measures, was thfe preserver 
of bis country from being involved in the fate of 
surrounding nations. He pleads for William' 
Pitt, the understood partner (not Sleeping) of m 
certain , political firm, viz. Pitt, GrenViliO/ 
Windham,' and C6. with some other leading' 
members less active, and various nOt leadiajg 
members, sutEciently active, but Hot very im* 
portant. The pamphlet in question is to be te* 
garded as a panegyric on what ki Called ther 
GkvnvsUtf' pSrty, to which by tfib'^'pS’mphleteer 
Mr. Pitt is presumed to hdve acceded; aUd'aW 
invective against the present Ministltirs} who 
haw not implicitly followed the injunction^ df 
Amt party, arid wolild’ think it bettef in time' 
of danger to rotise courage and energy, than td 
spread despair, ahd thereby paralyiz^e effort, evOn 
though Mr. Widdham, Lord (SreiiVillb, Ohd 
their ooadjulbts, dfe iemed it most expedient to 
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encoutagc despondency, and to repress excr* 
tion. 

1 propose to meet the Answerer on his own 
ground, ^nd, in a plain contest of evidence, to 
plead a special issue as to various points and 
allegations, extending to a general issue, as to 
the merit or demerit of the Ministers of the 
Crown, compared with that band of individuals 
whi^ the writer of the Plain Answer proposes 
to be substituted in their stead. Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Dundas, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, 
left the highest offices of administration in a 
certain state of their country, .domestic and fo- 
reign. In that state Mr. Addington, Lord 
Mawkesbury, Lord Hobart, and Lord.Castle- 
reagh, found their country ! What have the 
present Ministers left undone that was right, or 
done that was wrong, to evince their incompe- 
tence to fill the offices which they hold ? Or 
V^hat have Mr. Windham and his co-operators 
done that was tight, or opposed that was «jsrong, 
to establish their competency ? These are plain 
and broad questions to be solved by facts and dor 
cpments, and hot by declamatory praise or abuse, 
or by indirect insinuations. On the ground 
which the Answerer has chosen, any discussion <if 
the individual and separate merits of Me. Pitt 
would be irrelevant. To meet the Answerer’s 
view, we have to consider not whether Mr. Pift 
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alone would not be a beneficial accession to the 
councils of the King ; but whether he with the 
proposed junto of collogues were admissible. 
The. solution of this inquiry demands a short re> 
trospect. * '■ 

The late counsellors of the King relinquished 
their offices in most tr 3 ring circumstances, whicb, 
though very noted, 1 must for the sake of a con- 
nexion repeat. Kvery attempt to bound, had 
ed only to extend, the dominion of France. The 
stupendous power of the revolutionary enemy, 
bad forced the only efficient confederate of Bri- 
tain to receive the peace which complete victory 
had dictated. The south and west of Kurope, 
subdued j>y the arms, or crouching under the 
command of that mighty state, were either de- 
tached from co-operation, or dragged into hos- 
tility with England. The maritime' confedera- 
cies of the North had hitherto been formed and 
directed in vain against the mistress of the ocean ; 
but nov.-'^TJJmbination was atte^Ipt^d by the 
whole of naval Europe against that country 
whose commercial prosperity and maritime 
greatness is the best nourisher of trade and of 
niavy to the other European states. From Cape 
North* to the Pillars of Hercules and the coasta 
of the Meffiterranean, the naval world was all 
hostile to the British name : physical calamit]^ 
was added to poUdeal danger; the nation la- 
boured under a scarcity which the enmity of the 
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northern powers enhanced, by wlthbolding* the 
usual means of relief. When their country was 
involved in such internal distress, and had almost 
the whole fighting world as enemies, was the 
season that Ministers chose for resignation : that 
is the plain and noted fact, ‘ which every one in 
the three kingdoms knows. 

Here 1 do not mean to assert, that the resigr>a> 
tion- was wrong ; I simply state the circumstaTvees 
in which it was made ; and 1 think I may fairly as- 
sume, that these were not circumstances in which 
the most loyal and patriotic men, conscious of the 
very transcendent powers that are imputed to the 
late Ministers by their votaries, would most readily 
abandon t-heir posts. If Mr. Pitt be the extra- 
ordinary man which many others as well as I 
conceive, and if Mr. Windham and Lord Gren- 
ville be the extraordinary men which a very 
few conceive, certainly that was not the season 
for depriving their country of such- wonderful- 
qualifications at least their justificadofi 4;squired‘- 
very strong reasons. What were these reason's ? 
In smswering this question, I am a-ware of the 
many hypotheses, which ingenuity without in- 
formation framed, and which credulity adopted ; 
hut it woul4 be idle and useless to fellow 
groandle8S> theories. Xbe Plain Answers know-a 
the fact ; so do I : iVb reasons were communicated 
tj Mr» Pitt or any of Ms coadjutors ^ to fke other 
members of the Pitt ^artj^f but- what Were public^ 

assigned 



assigned at the time hy themselves in Parliament. 
By the Pitt party, I mean the aiipporters of the 
late Administration, including most of the xhem- 
bers of the present. 1 do not say that none Init 
the ostctftible reasons extsted, but that none 
WKRE, OR ARE KNOWN, and that to these the re* 
tiring Ministers appealed for their justifleation, 
in relinquishing their posts at such a period of 
danger : by their own words let them be j'^ti* 
tied or condemned. 

According to the statement of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Grenville in their respective Houses, they 
relinquished office, ,hecause they differed in opi- 
nion from the Sovereign, on the question of Ca- 
tholic emf ncipation * ; and on that sole ground 

* Tbe follpwing, according to the Parliamentary reportji^ 
were the words of Mr. Pitt on the i6th of February i8oi, in an- 
swer to a charge from Mr. Sheridan : I, and some of my col*- 
leagues, did feel it an incumbent duty upon us to propose a mea* 
aure, on the part of Govemmei^t, whiph^ under the cLrctim^ 
stances o^ths-fimen so happily effected betivtM;uJ>c^ two cquu^p 
tricky wp tlipught of great public importance^ and necessary tp 
complete the benefits likely to result from that measure ; we felt 
tills opinion so strongly, that when we met with circumstancea 
which rendered it impossible for us to propose it as a measure 
Gover^imenty wc.fqlc it equally inconsistent virith our duty 
aii^d 9ur honour, any Ipnger to remain a part of tliat GoverUfi 
rnent. I beg. to have it understood to be a measure which^ 
if 1 had remained in Government, I must have proposed. 
What my conduct will be, in a different situation, must be 
regulated a mature and impartial review of all the circum* 
efeenpes of the oas^,*' Annua) fo? x8pi|>(ia|g9 . 
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(by 4heir own avowal) they gave up their offices ; 
because the King's conscience dictated a reso- 
lution diiferent from their opinion, they deemed 
■it expedient, endangered as the country was, to 
serve him no longer as Ministers. * 

Was it a point on which the conscience of Mr. 
Pitt impelled him to choose and maintain a con- 
trary ground ? We should venerate the dictates of 
co;>science, even should we differ from the judg- 
ment in which they were formed. If that had 
been - the case, he would have proposed it 
even when out of office, and satisfied his con- 
science by the attempt, though it should have 
proved unsuccessful* But he himself never as- 
serted it to be a point of conscience ; }ie profes- 
sedly regarded it as a proposition connected 
with his ministerial station, and not necessarily 
to be brought forward should that station change, 
as in fact he never has brought it forward. ' In 
point of expediency, the question centred in the 
folio wing'^dunds : Was the griftiJicUiisn of the 
Catholics at that time, or the continuance ef Mr, Pitt 
as Minister, of the greater importance to the nation ? 
Was its discussion at all necessary at this emergency f 
and if so, why has it not been agitated since ? In 
^ct, it appears from Mr. Pitt’s conduct, that he 
did not regard compliance with the Catholics as 
politically necessary. It is understood that he, 
during the progress of the Union, incurred cer- 
tain engagements, direct or implied, for effecting 

this 
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this point : if he did, he contracted prematurely, 
for what did not depend on himself, and could 
be neither in honour or justice bound for the 
conscience of the King ; he might have discharged 
his promise as far as in him lay, and, though 
foiled in that project, still might have exerted 
his talents in removing domestic distress, and 
discomfiting foreign enemies. The more the abi- 
lity that is allowed to Mr. Pitt, the less str^yjgth 
is there in such a reason for resignation : be- 
sides, it would not have been new to Mr. Pitt 
to have retained his oihee, though he had been 
crossed in Parliasnept. Though Minister, he had 
the misfortune to be outvoted when he proposed 
reform ; and though Minister, he was outvoted 
on the Duke of Richmond's plan for fortification s 
nevertheless he did not think it necessary to re- 
sign. On the Plain Answerer's premises, that 
lx>rd Grenville and Mr. Windham are statesmen 
of consummate ability, the conclusion is ob- 
vious, .tbast-^eir reasons for reSigualton were 
equally insufficient and inadmissible. 

In arduous circumstances the late Ministers 
left the helm of national affairs, and in as ar- 
duous circumstances the present undertook the 
management. Their predecessors vouched for 
the competence of the present Ministers, and 
publicly pledged themselves to support their mea-^ 
^urcs. Of these promises, that of Mr. Pitt 'was 
eatpressed with his usual caution and dhtcrimina- 
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tibn ; nevertheless it tended very forcibly to con- 
vey his high opinion of the new Cabinet, both as 
to talents and intentions, his conviction that 
they would amply discharge the duties of their 
station, and that it was his purpose to afford them 
all the support which his ability and influence 
could give. Let the reader peruse Mr. Pitt’s 
speech of February i6th, 1801, and impartially 
say,^>^hat it could bear any other construction, 
than high praise of Mr. Addington and Lord 
Hawkesbury, and a pi'omisc to afford them ac- 
tive and constant support. 

The engagements of Lord Grenville, as con- 
tained in his speeches about the same period, were, 
as usual with his Lordship, more detailed and 
minute, and the language which he employed was 
more precise and sjjecific. These engagements, 
however, were all public ; and here I must cor- 
rect an inaccuracy in the very able author of the 
“ Cursory Remarks.” He asserts, “ that his Ma- 
jesty's mdst^racious offer of his co»flu«jj?c.e..to Mr. 
Addington, could not have been, and was kot, 
definitively accepted, until a solemn authentic 
pledge of honour had been given by the late Mi- 
nisters, for their constant, active, and zeaz.- 
Dus SUPPORT^” There the Remarker is some- 
what near the truth, without actually reaching 
it : the late Ministers gave no direct pledge pri- 
vately ; but their language and conduct privately. 
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was such as to imply the support which they 
promised publicly. 

It soon appeared, that If the support of Lord 
Grenville had been necessary to the ethcicncy of 
Ministers, they could not have acted. They had 
not been three months in office, when Liord 
Grenville was decidedly hostile. That Secretary 
for the Foreign Department had left his country 
on the eve of hostility with the Nor^ern 
Powers, and negotiations carried on according to 
Ins plan and manner, being unavailing, force 
was necessary. The first foreign act of the new 
Council, w’as the expedition to the Baltic. They 
employed a policy consonant to the combined 
3ustice and power of the British nation. They 
sent negotiators for peace to Copenhagen, and 
seconded their propositions by a strong fleet, 
which should beset the Sound. The prompt- 
ness of departure, and the decisive boldness of 
the enterprise, opened the way to conciliation ; 
an d polWjf •Concluded an adjustmeUtv t^hicli Arm’ 
ness and courage had most effectually com- 
menced. By the settlement between Britain and 
the Northern Powers, all the contested points 
were so clearly ascertained, as to preclude any 
likelihood of future contest : the right of search 
was accurately defined, and the enumeration of 
contraband articles was more definite and spe- 
cific than at any former period. The conven- 
tion which the united vigour and moderation of 
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the ttew Ministers ejected, was almost the s^me 
which Lord Grenville had sought to effect, but 
had not been able to accomplish ; nevertheless 
Lord Grenville severely blamed the adjustment, 
and endeavoured to procure the cengurc* of 
Parliament against those who performed what he 
tried, but could not perform. 

Here it is worthy of remark, that the first occasion 
Vihich called forth the enmity of Lord Grenville 
agafdst the present Ministers^ vaas their success in the. 
very measure in which he had failed. If it was thus 
his Lordship discharged his promises of support. 
Ministers, Parliament, and the nation, had the 
consolation to find that such support was not 
wanted. Under the administration of Lor4 
Grenville we had been at enmity with this North, 
and now we were in amity ; Ministers could do 
without the support of Lord Grenville ; — hinc ilt^e 
Jachrinue. He had promised support, when he 
conceived them to depend on his great and povy 
erful proteQtjpn ; but when he saw..thaLj|i5putes, 
which, under bis management, had in a, series of 
progressive asperity during several years been 
drawing to a rupture, were now in a few weeks 
adjusted by his successors, he was angry with 
these successors. Such a sentiment was natu- 
ral : it was indeed galling to a statesman of so 
many years experience, to be completely out- 

* See I.ord GrbovUle’s speech, June jth, i8oi. 
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done by those who had been only three montl^ 
in office. 

Ministers themselves had commenced their 
counsels with the most moderate pretensions: 
they assumed no high tones of either personal or 
official importance ; they simply requested to be 
Judged from their conduct, and in the northern 
discussion they evinced what that conduct was : 
Jt evidently manifested prudence, moderation, 
nnd vigour. Such qualities rarely fail ^ther 
in private or public life. The career of Britain 
continued successful, she was paramount at sea; 
the armaments pf our enemy were either confined 
by our fieets, or destroyed in the harbours ; and 
we demonstrated that our soldiers can fight as 
well as bur sailors themselves. The banks of 
the Nile, as well as its mouth, witnessed the 
resistless force of British heroism. Cven during 
the arduous contentions of war, commerce flou- 
rished beyond all the experience of former times. 
IBut our^jfT^hty efforts required reppsp,-if it were 
possibly attainable. The situation of our enemy 
also demanded peace ; and on the supposition 
that nations and rulers act from views of interest, 
it was probable, that, if peace were concluded, it 
would continue. 

On the question of peace and war there had 
been three classes of opinion in the House of 
Commons, which originated at an early stage of 
the French revolution. First was the theory 
of Burke, who deemed the Gallic revolutionists 

of 
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of every kind and succession, the determined, and 
inveterate enemies of religion and virtue, civili- 
zation and manners, rank and property, order 
and government, throughout the world. He 
reckoned them totally incorrigible by any inter- 
nal means, and therefore strenuously inculcated 
a combination of force to overpower an assem- 
blage of beings who in his idea, unless con- 
quered, would destroy mankind. From such an 
hyjtCthesis, eternal war with France, while that 
system lasted, was a necessary con^quence : 
according to Burke, we must either crush 
the revolutionai'y system, or he crushed our- 
-selvcs. 

Opposite to thivS view was the theory of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, who with their as- 
sociates and supporters imputed the excesses of 
the revolutionists to the glowing enthusiasm of 
new liberty ; who conceived the fervour would 
gradually subside if left to itself, but would be- 
come moTQ violent and destructive^-^fon^ foreign 
interference : that such interposition would not 
only feed the enthusiasm, but bestow on it mi- 
litary energy and direction ; and thus render so 
numerous apd potent a people extremely danger- 
ous to the rest of Europe. If these premises had 
been just, Mr. Fox and his friends would have 
reasoned wisely in uniformly recommending 
peace. 

Thirdly, was a middle opinion, between 
the two extremes of Eurkc and of 3*'ox, main- 
tained 
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tained by Mr. Pift, IVIr. DuiiJas, and Lord 
Grenville, who, with their numerous supporters, 
did not agree with Mr. Burke, in conceiving 
that we must wage eternal war with France un- 
til she restored her monarchy ; but on the other 
hand differed from Mr. Fox, in their estimation 


of the French revolution, and its consequences, 
actual and probable, to the security of Britain. 
They thought that the reciprocal action of her 
principles and her power at that time ciiiian- 
gcred the safety of Britain ; that vve ought to 
make war while 'she menaced our security, but 
to terminate hostilities as soon as that security 
was ascertained^ wkhout any regard to the in- 
ternal polity of France. 'I'his was the language 
which Mr., Pitt and Lord Grenville had uni- 
formly held during their administration, and 
which they repeated in their spccclies to their, 
respective Houses. At their resignation, this 
was the language of a very great majority in 
Parliament, and throughout the nation. The 
new Ministers, like their predecessors, de- 
sired peace whenever it could be procured 
with security, and they hoped that the real 
welfare of France might be so far regarded 
by Bonaparte, as to induce him to preserve a 
peace which was so obviously -the interest of 
those whom he governed, and indeed his own, 
Kvery purpose which Mr. Pitt, and the great 
majority of the Parliament and nation, professed 
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to seek by war, as far as the state, in which his 
administration left the country, permitted, was 
accomplished by the peace. Britain had proposed 
to guard against revolutionary principles ; this 
end was now assured : partial disafFetftion and 
misguided infatuation were overpowered by pa- 
triotic loyalty, and the sound wisdom of the na- 
tion was strongly impressed by the awful lessons 
of experience. There was now very little dispo- 
sitio4i to subvert a constitution, whose excellence 
was the more obviously manifest, from striking 
contrast. Britain had farther proposed by war 
to maintain the independence of Kurope if she 
could, but at any rate to secure her own. The 
powers of the continent not efficiently Co-operat- 
ing, she could not protect their rights ; 'her own 
she could, and did protect. She proved she 
could defend herself, single-handed, against all 
who might assail her ; she ascertained her secu- 
rity in the manifestation of her strength ; she 
evinced tg antagonist, that coiifcat ^vith her 
was certain discomfiture, and therefore that the 
attempt was madness. Her reliance for the con- 
tinuance of peace was founded not on a convic- 
tion of Bonaparte’s faith, but simply of Bona<- 
parte’s sanitj'. Ministers reasoned fairly a Jtriorit 
that a nation or individual would not so far de- 
viate from common prudence and common 
sense, as to renew war with the certainty of 
defeat. subsequent frenzy could be any 

3 argument 
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argument against the reasonableness of supposing 
Bonaparte then not devoid of his senses. Long 
before 1801, he had demonstrated himself a con* 
sum mate rogue, but had not betrayed symptoms of 
insanity. The peace was not made on a suppo- 
sition that Bonaparte was not a villain, but that 
he was not a madman. It was presumed he 
would attempt no roguery that was obviously 
contrary to his interest : the presumption, it is 
true, has proved wrong, nevertheless it wadkfair 
at the time. A presumption that prance 

AND HER MASTER WOUED PREFER PEACE, AND 
THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE, TO WAR, AND THE 
ANNIHILATION OF COMMERCE, AND WOULD NOT 
WISH FOR HOSTILITIES WITH THE ASSURANCE 
OF DEFF.AT, WAS THE TENURE OF OUR SECU- 
RITY FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF PEACE ; and in 

the usual estimation of human conduct, either 
private or public, it was certainly very natural 
to suppose, that a man would not court loss and 
defeat. The reasoning was so probable, that in 
the fatigued state of the country, the experi- 
ment was certainly worth trying, and blameable 
would Ministers have been, if they had not 
made the trial. 

The former Ministers had chalked out a line in 
their repeated negotiations, from which their 
successors, in the existing circumstances, could 
not deviate. The objects which they sought 
were, the security of Britain, restitution to 

. D her 
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her allies, and the independence of Europe. 
From the events of the war, and the separate trea- 
ties which had been concluded by our first con- 
federates, it was impracticable for Britain to pro- 
vide for their independence, which they had neg- 
lected themselves. Restitution to allies was 
now become a much narrower proposition than 
some years before, because allies were so few : 
and^to those who remained, restitution was ef- 
fected. Respecting Britain, Ministers did not 
think it necessary to insist on retaining all the 
acquisitions of our valour. Such retention 
would have been foreign to the object of the 
contest, as we had not fought to subdue the pos- 
sessions of others, but to secure our own. Se- 
curity has ever been the principle of British wars, 
and to security only Ministers looked in the ne- 
gotiations for peace. But it was not only the 
general maxims of national policy, that bounded 
the demands of British Ministers : they were far- 
ther limited the conditions which-JLqrd Gren- 
ville had in more favourable circumstances pro- 
posed to less energetic rulers, “ Could,’* as the 
Near Observer justly remarks, “ Mr. Addington 
propose terms less favourable to Bonaparte, than 
Liord Grenville had offered to Barras and Reu- 
bell ?” But in fact better terms were procured than 
Lord Grenville offered at Lisle, without being 
able to obtain. In the ninth year of the war, 
l^itain procured cessions, the very mention of 

which 
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wkich in the fifth, caused an order from France 
for breaking off the negotiation*. 

As a mere question of terms and equivalents, it 
may be doubted, whether we might not have corn* 
manded greater extent of territory, if acquisition 
liad Ix^en our object ; but acquisition was an ob- 
ject which the present, like the former Ministry, 
uniformly disclaimed ; and the retention of a 
plantation more or less, was held to be a very in- 
adequate ground for incurring the expense a])tl loss 
of another campaign. To the terms no objec- 
tion could be made, the avoidance of which 
would not have been attended by much greater 
evils. No objection could be advanced by Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Lord Grenville, or any 
of that*cl4ss of the supporters of the war, that 
would not gainsay their uniform reasonings, and 
that would not contravene the principles of their 
own negotiations. From Lord Grenville him- 
self, the active and ostensible instrument of those 
negotiations, objections could -least of all have 
been anticipated, upon any public and political 
grounds. From private considerations, and from 
recent conduct, opposition from that nobleman 
could not be so unexpected. On the 5th of 
June he had censured a convention that was an 
improved copy of the model which he had at- 

* See treaty of peace, and compare it with the negotiation 
at Lisle. 

n 2 tempted 
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tempted in vain to effect. On the 29th da/ of 
October he opened his invectives against the pre- 
liminary treaty, an improved copy of the model, 
which he in much more favourable circum- 
stances bad tried, but was not able, to finish. Mi- 
nisters, in the more difficult situation, did what in 
the easier. Lord Grenville tried, but could not do. 
To repeat our Latin quotation, iinc ilia lachrima. 
In tl)f: march of human sentiments and passions, 
the feelings of his Lordship, if not praiseworthy, 
were at least natural. It is galling to any man 
to find an important task which he has tried in 
vain, performed by another ; .should the failing 
party happen to be a proud man, the gall will be 
the more bitter. 

Personal asperity I wish to avoid, although, if 
I were to choose another course, I might plead 
the example of bis Lordship’s panegyrist, the 
Plain Answerer. I cannot, however, forbear a 
few observations, which shall be gentle, and, I 
trust, will*be decorous. The house of Gfeuville 
cannot well be said to number humility among 
its virtues, and I am at a loss to know what 
constituents of superiority peculiar to itselfj that 
family possesses. K.ank and fortune it has in 
common with many others. Its personal talents 
1 have seen mentioned in print, but cannot say 
I have found evinced in fact. The late F.arl 
Temple was a man of some political note ; but his 
importance, every man that reads history knows, 

was 
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was* merely adventitious. He was the brotlicr- 
in-law of the immortal Secretary Pitt, and, as Mr- 
Pitt’s brother-in-law, attained his political emi- 
nence. If I am incorrect in this opinion, let 
the Plain Answerer stale to me the political 
acts of Earl Temple himself, that either at- 
tained or deserved celebrity. George Grenville 
was a man of more intrinsic consequence than 
his elder brother, and an industrious, bustljing* 
pains-taking man he was : a lawyer full of w'ise 
saws and modern instances* ; an accomptanl, 
a financier ; but as an able statesman 1 have to 
learn whereon histoKy will rest his claims. History 
^vill transmit him down to posterity as the de- 
viser of American taxation ; and if that entitle 
him to high political fame, his fame is indisputable. 
The Marquis of Buckingham holds rank and for- 
tune, and has held ofBcc. If he has displayed high 
political talents, either as a senator or minister, 
sorry 1 am to be so unacquainted with recent 
events^ that tlfey never reached my knowledge. 
As a private nobleman of importance in the 
county which contains his possessions he deserves 
credit ; but as a public man of high consequence 
in the nation, I am ignorant of his pretensions. 
Perhaps the growing eloquence and genius of 

* Sec speech of Mr. William Pitt, on the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, and his remark on Mr. Grenville bringing the 
statute-book doubled down in dogs* ears, in order to cite legal 
precedent on a grand question of political expediency. 

his 



his heir may be one prop of the political* im- 
portance of the house of Grenville. The young 
senator at least seems to have adopted the old 
proverb. He who spares to speak y spares to speed ! 
but few that have heard his Lordship,* will com- 
plain of his being parsimonious in oratory. Af- 
ter all, I doubt the family must rest its claims to 
political importance on L»ord Grenville ; and 
whnt these are, I hope I f-hall fairly appreciate in 
the course of this essay. All I have to consider 
at present is, that Lord Grenville and his family 
have a high share of pride, and conceive them- 
selves entitled to a political domination, their 
pretensions to which arc not so unquestionable 
in the eyes of an impartial public. T];)e pride of 
his Lordship has often manifested itself in 
haughty rcpulsivcness, very inconsistent with 
the wise accessibility of office, and not rarely in 
offiensive petulance, by no means conciliatory 
either in private or public business. A British 
statesman might have marked bis sentiments of 
the republican rulers of France, as far as it 
was wise to mark them, by dignified language 
and conduct, without insulting their Ambassa- 
dor by receiving him in bools. A British states- 
man might have returned a firm and decided ne- 
gative to the proposition of Bonaparte, without 
imperious dictation or reproachful invective. 
Both as a statesman and senator, Lord Grenville 
cvinqed an imperiousness of dictation, a self im- 
portance 
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portance of conceit, and an asperity of pride, 
which easily account for his enmity against 
rulers who succeeded in what he failed, and 'who 
will not follow his judgment instead of their 
own : hepce the virulence of his opposition to a 
peace which proceeded on his uniform principle, 
and was very nearly a copy of his unsuccessful 
plan. 

His Liordship abused the peace in all the 
terms that his eloquence could supply, anS in 
that species of oratory I certainly shall not 
question his competence. Hence I must take 
the liberty of observing, that his Lordship 
sometimes follows ’a model, without attending 
to the difference of the case and person. No 
man can be more successful in sarcasm than 
Mr. Pitt, nor was that transcendent orator 
indisposed to such an application of eloquence; 
but his animadversions had extraordinary 
force and poignancy. A few touches of his 
satire could crush many a long and labo- 
rious 'disputation of honest pains- taking dul- 
xiess, and repress the flippancy of insignificant 
volubility, bring pompous emptiness to its real 
level, or silence acrimonious invective. Lord 
Grenville is a more frequent and willing satirist 
than Mr. Pitt ; but there is an immense dilig- 
ence in the ability and effect of the satire. Ovid, 
I remember, mentions two kinds of arrows ; the 
one strong and sharp, that never failed to pene- 
trate ; the other was blunt, and had ieaei uttder ih* 

shaft ; 
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shaft \ so that, however willingly it was shot, it 
rarely hit the mark, and, if it did, hit it so feebly 
as to do little execution ; nevertheless its owner 
would shoot on. A projiensity to asperity, with- 
out adequate powers, may excite dislike to its 
possessor, but affords him not the means of 
striking terror. 

Lord Grenville’s speeches against Ministers 
said every thing that splenetic and angry 
pride could dictate, but nothing that could 
injure them in the opinion of Parliament and 
the public, or raise himself in the estimation 
of either. The nation put the natural construction 
on such conduct, and conceived that Lord Gren- 
ville had thought he was to be a governor of Mi- 
nisters, perceived they could do without his friend- 
ship, and even in defiance of his enmity ; was 
disappointed and angry at finding his conse- 
quence less than he imagined, and in that disap- 
pointment and anger railed against Ministers. 
That these weie his Lordship’s motives, I do not 
assert, but that these were the motives generally 
ascribed to him, I do assert, and his panegy- 
rist knows ; and it certainly was very natural in 
the public not to ascribe the most exalted mo- 
tives to a statesman, for inveighing, out of office, 
against his successors for doing the very thing, 
and in the very manner, which, in office, he him- 
aelf proposed. The same opinion the public 
entertained of his railings throughout the peace. 
They saw he asserted much, hut proved nothing, 
4 against 
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Ministers ; and theyls^Sw, that, even if lie 
had proved all he asserted, his conduct did not 
evince him to possess that disinterested patrio- 
tism and magnanimity which pointed him out 
as the proper person for filling one , of their 
places ; but this is a subject of afler-discussion, 
when I come to the negotiation for that purpose. 
At present, I am only regarding Lord Grenville 
in his opposition, and not in the overtur^ for 
his appointment. His opposition, either in mat- 
ter or manner, sorry 1 am I cannot derive 
from laudable motives. If, instead of indiscrimi- 
nate panegyric,* tlye Plain Answerer will afford 
FACTS on which to rest the praises of Lord Gren- 
ville, I shall very gladly retract my opinion. 

The opposition of Mr. Windham, at one 
time, might bear a very different construction 
from the opposition of Lord Grenville. Mr. 
Windham was long conceived to be a votary of 
the Burke theory, of perpetual war with regicide 
France and, «fter he left officer acknbwlcdged 
himself to have been of that opinion, which he 
supported with the genius and knowledge that 
he so eminently possesses, and with an ardour 
that gives interest to whatever he advances, and 
that was short only of the fire of his illustrious pro- 
totype. Disappointed in the favourite hope of the 
Burke disciples, that there would never be peace 
between Britain and any but monarchical France, 
the ardent fancy of, this statesman saw nothing, 
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in peaee, but disaster and misery to his country; 
the very benignity of his heart exaggerated the 
evils which he attributed to conciliation with such 
a government, and the bitterness with which he 
attacked its authors. Totally differing in opi- 
nion with him, such, nevertheless, was the con- 
struction, which, in common with many others, 
I at first put on Mr. Windham's enmity to the 
peace. I thought that his opposition originated 
in reprobation of the Gallic system, and a wish 
to prevent all intercourse between this country 
and France; and that to keep up vigilance re- 
specting the movements of the Chief Consul, was 
one of the grand purposes of the hostility, which, 
during the peace, he breathed against France 
and her ruler. The public, 1 believe, gave him 
credit for sincerity and conscientiousness in his 
attacks on the measures and designs of Bona- 
parte ; and had his opposition been merely con- 
fined to censure of the peace, and exhortations 
to war, Ije probably might havc^ retained that 
credit of sincerity still. 

It is a trite, but a true saying. You may 
judge of a man by the company he keeps. 
The chief political comrade of Mr. Wind- 
ham appears, from his resignation downwards, 
to have been *Mr. Cobbett. By Mr. Wind- 
ham, it is asserted, and on •very good author 
rity, that Mr. Cobbett was set up ; his Porcu- 
pine eith^ anticipated, or re-echoed, the senti- 

' ments. 
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ments^ and even the language, of Mr. Wind- 
ham. The first efforts of that work against the 
peace were chiefly on the Windham plan, and 
dwelt much more on principle than terms. That 
might be* fair and conscientious. In the course 
of that session, Cobbett having given up his 
Porcupine, began a new publication, which he 
called a Political Register. The character of this 
work was, like his former, antipacific ; but .^was 
much more strongly antiministerial ; and in« 
deed a great purpose seemed to be to pour out 
personal ribaldry against Mr. Addington. Mr. 
Windham was the, known and avowed patron 
of Mr. Cobbett, while he was issuing this weekly 
abuse, and may very fairly be supposed to have 
approved the scurrility of which he patronized 
and praised the author. The support and diffu- 
sion of the grdss invectives that the Raster uni- 
formly contained, could not be entirely imputed 
to the Burke theory. To abominate peace with 
regicides, it was not necessary ’to send forth 
against its framers, packets of scoldings on sub- 
jects that had nothing to do with peace and war : 
to encourage coarse and vulgar jokes against 
Ministers, and to endeavour, as far as his decla- 
mation and bufibonery could, to .bring them in 
their private relations into ridicule and contempt. 
Such endeavours were impotent : the nation 
judged of Ministers from their own conduct, and 
not from Cobbett'a invectives ; but the nation 
cQuld not impute high and exalted motives to the 

£ z promoters 



promoters of low and paltry abuse. From this 
time it was generally conceived, that something 
more selfish mixed with Mr. "Windham’s theory 
of perpetual war ; and that he too was not without 
anger that Ministers held places, one of which he 
might hold himself ; and Mr. Windham was re- 
garded as much a place-hunting antiministerial- 
ist, as a disinterested and conscientious opponent 
of the makers of peace with regicides. 

The opposition of 1801-2 had been chiefly, 
or at least avowedly, antipacific. In the session 
1802-3, opposition assumed a new form more 
nearly akin to the usual enmity to administrations. 
It was openly and decidedly antiministerial. A 
cry was set up, that nothing could save the 
country but a change of men, and the recall of 
Mr. Pitt. This was the language of the oppo- 
nents of Government in both Houses, and more 
particularly of the late coadjutors, and the 
confidential friends, of . Mr. Pitt himself. The 
Parliament however, and the nation, did not join 
in the requisition. They judged of the Minis- 
ters, not from what their rcvilers said, but from 
what the Ministers did. 

Ministers had concluded a peace, which the 
country very much wanted, and very much de- 
sired i they endeavoured to improve the peace to 
the greatest advantage. One of their first acts 
after the conclusion of the peace was, to remove 
the most burdensome of the taxes, that had been 
deemed necessary during the war, and, while' they 
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wer^ diminishing imposts, they were actively ex- 
tending private and public resources, and the year 
1802 saw manufactures and commerce flourishing 
in the country, even beyond any former precedent 
of nationsd prosperity. Cobbett might write, Liord 
Grenville, Messrs. Windham and Canning might 
speak, the dispraises of Ministers ; but in dimi- 

NISHSD BURDENS AND INCREASED COMFO^ITS 
THE NATION SAW AND FELT ANSWERS TO ALI. 
THEIR INVECTIVES. The sound and distingmsh- 
ing sense of Englishmen could not be convinced 
that the Ministers who had changed their situation 
from distress to .prosperity, were either weak or 
wicked. They could not conceive, that they who 
found an estate in an embarrassed situation, lessen- 
ed the eitpenditure, increased the receipts, and 
promoted and produced the rapid improvement of 
the whole, could either be dishonest or incapable 
stewards : and, in spite of every effort of party. 
Ministers were respected and trusted by the Kin^ 
Parliament, an^ the people. They had begun 
with desiring they should be judged by their con- 
duct : their conduct was found to bear the test of 
minute scrutiny ; their evident object was the 
public good ; by the direction of their measures 
to that purpose were they to be weighed ; and 
the surest evidence that the direction was right, 
was succes. 

Fursqmg this general purpose, they did not 
endeavour to form a p»ty combination; their 

government 
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gOTernment was to be supported by mea*' 
sures, and not by confederacies of men. If 
the series of their policy could not bear 
them through, they had not recourse to the 
formation of juntos. In the general election, 
they first of any Ministers, since Mr. Secretary 
Pitt in 1761, forbore interference, and left to 
constituents to return representatives that they 
should think most worthy of the trust. In this 
forbearance. Ministers, it must be owned, were 
not altogether disinterested; they knew well, that, 
while they pursued the same line of conduct, a 
great majority of loyal and patriotic members 
would not fail to afford their support. *^6 
party inimical to Ministers confined their in* 
vectives to general charges. These men (they 
would say) have not abilities and experience 
equal to their situations ; but they never, bt a 
FAIR INDUCTION OF FACTS, provcd tbc alleged de- 
ficiency, and a fair induction of facts easily 
proved the contrary. 

Nothing is more common in criticism of every 
kind, moral and political, as well as literary, than 
the application of wrong tests ; and custom, more 
than reason, frequently affi^ts our estimates. 
The last century was very much distinguished in 
Britain by the honours bestowed on Parliamen- 
tary oratory. If we consider the real adaptation of 
means to good ends, as the standard of wisdom, 
we may perhaps conclude, that the praises be- 
stowed 
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stoy^ed on fine speeches, rather surpassed the 
utility of such exhibitions, or their conduciveness 
to the purposes of wise deliberation and efficient 
action. As- a play of genius, orations of several 
hours might be, and were, amusing and entertain- 
ing ; but as promoting the dispatch of business, 
their serviceableness is much less clear. On the 
political, as well as the dramatic theatre, while 
long declamations are pronounced with every 
accompaniment of tone and gesture, the action 
often stands still. Never was there a greater dis- 
play of eloquence, than during the American 
war ; but salutary counsels and beneficial mea- 
sures did not follow in equal proportion. Plain 
spealiing is sufficient for all the purposes of plain 
dealing ; ’and in proportion as measures are good, 
the less they require the varnish of oratory. Mr. 
Addington and his supporters spoke clear manly 
sense on points of business ; made their hearers 
masters of the subject which they professed to 
state; demonstrated what was right or wrong, 
and why; and therein possessed all the elo- 
quence that is actually necessary for expounding 
measures, and shewing them either to deserve 
support or rejection. This kind of eloquence 
the present Ministers possess, and exert aa 
much as any of their predecessors; and what 
can the most splendid eloquence add to sound 
and convincing reasoning, expressed in plain 
and forcible language, that will render hearers 

either 



either wiser or more vigorous ? Rhetorical am- 
l^iiications cannot render truth more true. Ar- 
guments against Ministers from a supposed de- 
ficiency in the power of continuing to speak for 
two or three hours without intermission, are futile, 
unless we suppose, that by such length of 
speeches. Parliamentary measures were better 
matured and expedited. I confess that hearing 
the * debates, I have often been as thoroughly 
master of the subject, in the first and explica- 
tory parts of Mr. Pitt’s speeches, as after they 
were embellished by every rhetorical grace that 
'invention and practice could^ bestow ; and I do 
think, that these were the most useful portions 
of that great orator’s eloquence. In spiking of 
eloquence, few would think of representing Mr. 
Dundas as s paragon of orators ; and yet if the 
object of a senator be to explain business import- 
ant to the nation, in order to assist other sena- 
tors in deliberating and resolving, few men who 
have been in Parliament for thirty years, have 
spoken more to the purpose, or less not to the 
purpose. The essentials of deliberative elo- 
quence, Mr. Addington, and Lord Hawkesbury, 
and Lord Castlereagh possess : they are clear, 
forcible, and impressive ; they make you per- 
fectly acquainted with the objects, nature, and 
reasons of their propositions. They also ex- 
hibit another quality, extremely favourable to 
the easy and q>eedy conveyance of truth, a great 

2 share 
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8?iaye of candour. But resembling Mr. Dundas 
in the nerves and sinews of their oratory, they 
are far before him in pleasing graces. Indeed 
even in Parliamentary splendour, after Mr. Pitt, 
none of ,^hc former Ministers surpassed the pre- 
sent. The ingenious and theorizing subtilty of 
Mr. Windham has its charms ; but it is address- 
ed to the fancy and the passions, much more fre-, 
quently than to the understanding ; and is ra- 
ther the dexterity of a fencer playing with fhils, 
than the plain and direct force of a soldier charg- 
ing bayonet. Mr. Windham is a man of genius, 
and a scholar ; but, by temper and habits, much 
litter for enjoying elegant and lettered society in 
private life, than for presiding over the conten- 
tions of* popular assemblies. He wants self- 
command, temper, and caution. He could 
write a very entertaining, and perhaps an in- 
tructlng book, on various subjects in literature 
and speculative politics ; but he is not the man 
for the oratory jof business, or fo# practical poli- 
ties ; and certainly no other speaker of the for- 
mer Administration surpasses the chief speakers 
of the present. Bord Grenville, doubtless, spoke 
7 nuch' oftener than any of his successors, or most 
of his coadjutors ; I cannot, however, regard him 
as deserving the palm of eloquence. Lord Gren- 
ville is a man of sense, education, and industry, 
and is a perspicuous, well-informed, and correct 
Beaker, with a good deal too much prolixity : 

P and 
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and his long speeches are not half so pleasing as 
his friend Mr. Pitt’s. He was unequal to his co- 
adjutor Mr. Dundas in force ; and, though much 
longer and oftener on his legs, did not say near 
so much as the Caledonian statesman. .Besides, 
Xiord Grenville wants that candour and concilia* 
tion, which is very useful to eloquence ; "an 
impartial examiner of his speeches must allow 
them the praise of respectable mediocrity, but 
very"^ little more. Even if brilliant eloquence 
were to be the test of ministerial talents, 1 can 
see none, except Mr. Pitt, that can claim a supe- 
riority in eloquence. But oratory is not the test 
of ministerial excellence ; the fame of Mr. Pitt 
himself rests on much stronger grounds. In 
transmitting him to posterity, history w'ill consi- 
der how he planned and acted, will record him 
as the framer of most beneficial schemes of 
finance, the preserver of his country from revo- 
lution and anarchy, the suppressor of Irish re- 
bellion, Uie uniter of Ireland with Britain, and the 
inaintainer of the British empire in its integrity 
and power, when surrounding nations groaned 
under the Gallic yoke. These are the merits on 
which the fame of Mr. Pitt will rest ; bis elo- 
quence will be a very secondary and subordinate 
article in the estimate of his character. The mea- 
sures of that statesman for counteracting French 
principles and opposing French power, will be 
remembered and celebrated, when his orations 

excite 
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Excite no more curiosity, than an historical and 
political reader now feels to inquire, whether Ce- 
cil* Howard, and Raleigh, in defending their 
country against the Spanish Armada, found it 
advisable to make speeches three hours in 
length. Not tuordsj but actions, must speak 
fora Minister ; and actions have uniformly spoketi 
for the present. 

While Ministers were successfully employing 
themselves in domestic policy, they had a very 
difficult part to play in foreign. They had pro- 
ceeded, as we have seen, on a supposition that 
appeared very natural and probable, that Bona- 
parte would adhere to peace, because it was his 
interest ; but the event did not justify this ex- 
pectation. From the very beginning of the 
peace, the Corsican manifested towards Eng- 
land a spirit of hostility, as inconsistent with the 
interest of France, as with justice and the law of 
nations. To meet this conduct, British Minis- 
ters ^lad to watch every movement directly or 
circuitously inimical ; and yet to preserve the 
peace for which the national faith was pledged. 
To effect these purposes required moderation 
and prudence, that would not be provoked to 
strike a blow prematurely ; and yet firmness and 
precaution, to prevent the blow from being struck 
by the other party. The first and earliest mea- 
sure of this watchful policy, was the mainte- 
nance of a much larger peace establishment 
than ever had been on foot in Britain. During 

F 2 the 



the peace, the naval force was uniformly 
thousand men, and the military in an adequate 
proportion. The proof of this fad rests upon 
official documents, which were laid before the 
House, and are accessible to any pesson that 
takes the trouble of making the proper applica- 
tion. Cobbett weekly asserted, that boft^he 
fleet and army were in a feeble and reduced state ; 
but the fact, as established by vouchers, bap- 
pendd to be diametrically opposite to the asser- 
tions of Cobbett. 

Kot to have reduced the national force at all, 
•would have been to have undergone the expense 
of a war establishment, without the probability of 
victory, which wc have in all our contests with 
Trance : Britain i-oves i*eace, without fear- 
ing WAR. Wc seek no addition of terri- 
tory, we do not employ our maritime supre- 
macy in acquiring possessions ; our power and 
riches have been obtained by the habitual 
exercise .of ability, enterprise, ^kill, and in- 
dustry ; conducted by wisdom, and regulated 
by justice. Britain has uniformly been the vo- 
tary of pence ; and not one instance does his- 
tory record of her taking arms, but in her 'own 
defence. Having made peace, we faithfully ad- 
here to peace :* this indeed is the genera i. ako 

CHARACTERISTIC POEICY OF THE NATION. 

Perfectly conformable, to the national spirit of 
justice and magnanimity, was the conduct of Mi- 
nisters towards Bonaparte. The demands of the 

Corsican, 
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Coi^can, in arrogance and insolence, surpassed 
any instance mentioned in the annals of diplomatic 
discussion. Without following In detail, topics 
which have been so often repeated, I have onljr 
to observe, that his requisitions were as impo- 
tent as iniquitous ; that he threatened without 
the* power of executing. Britain only had re- 
sisted and vanquished his efforts of pillage and 
devastation. Having plundered all he could in 
Egypt, he cast about for a new Held ; and this 
was not far olf: Acre was very rich, aud the 
cities beyond it still richer. But here was the 
fatal reverse, that. so enraged the Corsican against 
the protectors of flie world from, robbery and 
ma.ssacre. The self-willed Corsican could not 
bear to b*c crossed. He had hitherto prospered, 
FOR he had never encountered Britons. The 
wolf had committed bloodshed and devastation, 
BKCAUSE he had never been met by the mastiff 
Hence his abomination of the English, which 
overbore every maxim of intesest and policy. 
The modest amount of his propositions was, that 
if the British Government would only let him 
invade and plunder on the Continent ; change 
the donslitution of Britain ; deprive the people of 
their dearest liberties ; annihilate the press of 
Britain, which would spe^ truth and virtue, 
and consequently reprob^ usurpation, plunder, 
and murder ; bind up i^lonal virtue, as well as 
national discernment ; and withhold hospitality 
' from • 
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from tlie unfortunate, as well as cease to IsranA 
the iniquitous with deserved infamy * : if wc 
should thus change the national character, he 
would cultivate peace and commercial, con- 
nexion with Britain ; but as we would mot make 
such concessions, he prevented trade between 
the two countries, he kept a French army in 
Holland, in violation of the rights of that peo- 
ple, and in contravention to the treaty of Amiens. 
In defiance of our remonstrances, he invaded, 
oppressed, and plundered the Swiss ; still Britain 
endeavoured to preserve peace, and by expostu- 
lation to bring the French Government to a sense 
of justice. The principle of our negotia- 

.TION WAS THE MODERATION OP CONSCIOUS REC- 
TITUDE, JOINED WITH THE FIRMNESS OF CON- 
FIDENT POWER, NOT OSTENTATIOUSLY EXERTED. 

In the course of the discussion, notwithstanding 
such unprecedented matters and manners as we 
had to encounter, Britain, true to her uniform 
policy, An ployed every effort consistent with na- 
tional interest and dignity, in preserving peace. 
When Bonaparte required the suppression of 
strictures on French affairs in our English news- 
papers, our Government coolly stated to him, 
that what he demanded was not in their power 
to grant : that, respecting libellous strictures on 
the French Government, or chief magistrate, they 

* See the conversation of the 17th of February 1803, be- 
tween Bonaparte and Lord Whitworth. 
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could only proceed by the courts of law, as in 
strictures upon our own Government. The Chief 
Consul not only persisted> notwithstanding this 
answer, but required that the. constitution 
should be changed so far as to prevent the press 
from taking cognizance of foreign transactions. 
Such an absurd and insolent demand our Go> 
vernment did not inveigh against as arrogant and 
insulting, but merely rejected as impracticable. 
The manner also of our Ministers was tempo-' 
Tate, though firm ; there was none of that prig- 
gish petulance^ which has prevented the fair re- 
ception of overtures for continuing peace ; none 
of that asperity o‘f invective, which irritates with- 
out intimidating. British Ministers wisely con- 
sidered that mildness of manner is perfectly con- 
sistent with force of conduct, and that, in prepar- 
ing to fight, SCOLDING is not a necessary preli- 
ininary. 

Ministers plainly told Bonaparte what we 
would not suffer, because contrary to, the spi- 
rit of* peace, and to 'national security ; but he 
persisted in hostility. The Report of Sebastiani 
coincided with the whole series of Consular acts, 
in avowing enmity to this country ; and a deter- 
rnination to aggrandize Bonaparte at our ex- 
pense. Such an accumulation of injury and in- 
sult required t^rgcnt demands of satisfaction. 
Such were made, but without effect ; it there- 
fore remained either to yield to a combiaation of 
• injury 
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injury and Insult, unprecedented in our iiist^ry, 
dr to meet lawless arrogance and injustice, as be- 
came the rectitude, patriotism, Ictyalty, and force 
of the British character ; and war was unavoid- 
able. • 

In the history of negotiations, I defy Cobbett, 
even with the much more powerful assistance of 
Mr. Windham, to adduce a single instance of 
one that was conducted more completely on Bri- 
tish principles of justice and vigour, than the 
negotiations of spring i8oj, and I am willing to 
go over any that they or iheir ftiend the l^ain 
Answerer shall mentioHy and disettss them clause ly 
clause, article by article ; and^I do assert, without 
fear of confutation, though not without the cer- 
tainty of contradiction, that the' coN'nucx of 

MI-NISTEPS IN THAT DISCUSSION, DEMONSTRAT- 
ED THEM MEN OF HIGH PRACTICAL ABILITIES, 

guided by prudence, and tempered by modera- 
tion, but fortified by vigour. Such qualities 
are paramount 40 a thou^nd verbose speeches. 
Here, as throughout, they may appeal to their 
conduct, as the test of their merit. 

On the eve of being involved in a war with 
such an inveterate, implacable, and potent erieroy, 
the country feeling animation and confidence, 
nevertheless felt anxiety : the nation wished 
every possible resource of strength to be called 
into action ; they were perfectly satisfied with 
the Ministers who in a short time bad so much 
2 ' bettered 
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bettered their condition, and alleviated their bor« 
dens. 

Though war appeared inevitable, yet the 
great majority of the people were satisfied , that 
much benefit had accrued from the short respite 
of the peace, and were grateful to its authors ; 
nevertheless many wished the junction of othet 
known talents with theirs, and that Mr. Tift 
should have a share in the existing Cabinet. Over^ . 
tures were made to that effect, but very dMerent 
in origin an^cifcutnstances, from those wjjicb are 
assigned by roe Plain Answerer.” That writer’s 
account of thiff transaction is as follows : *-* To-c 
wdrds the end of March, or at the- beginning fi£ 
April, upon the eve of the wai*, after it was distinct^ 
iy known to Mr. Addington, that Mr. Plitt strongly 
disapproved of some of the leading measures of his 
government; and after an overture had been 
made on the part of Mr. Addington, too foolish, 

I bad almost said, too insulting to be noticed, a 
distinct proposifton"toriginating, not, as has.beeo 
.insinuated, with Lord Melvilip, but entirely 
with Mr* Addington himself) was made to Mr. 
Pitt, the object of which wa? his return to, the' 
official situation be formerly held in Administra- 
tion ; and, as J understand, the arrangement waa 
to have taken place, wheneyer the negotiation 
then pending with. France should liave been 
brought. to "a was also signified 

jfbf t vacancies wcuild be made for the PiOrpp.se of 
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admitting Lord Melville into Ihe .Cabinet, anil 
some other of Mr. Pitt*s friends into different of- 
ficial situations.” In answer to this assertion, I 
aver, and I aver with the confidence of knowi^ 
truth, that THIS STATEMENT OF* THE 
PLAIN ANSWERER IS ESSENTIALLY 
AND GROSSLY FALSE. Whereas he af- 
firms, that, on the part of Mr. Addington, a fool- 
ish and insulting proposition was made to Mr. 
Pitt : the fact is, no proposition, either foolish 
or wise, insulting or conciliatory, ^s made, hy 
or from Mr. Addington, directly or mdirectly, or 
from any person connected with Mr. Addington. 
THE NEGOTIATION DID NOT ORIGI- 
NATE WITH MR. ADDINGTON OR ANY 
QF HIS FRIENDS ; it proceeded from Lord 
Melville : this I do not insinuate, I directly 
affirm, and I appeal to Lord Melville him- 
self, if the affirmation he not true, and even 
correctly accurate. In the ipain fact, as to the 
origin of the negotiation, the Plain Answerer iSv 
entirely wrong; I will not say erroneous, not 
knowing whether the mistatement he uninten- 
tional or wilful. The internal evidence of the 
corof>oution itself^ and especially of the phraseo- 
logy *, impresses me with an idea that the writer 

* Such Ss pretty exclamations and antitheses of a hind rhgf 
I reuibmber I used much to admire when hot from the rheto- 
ric dtaes, with a rounding of periods, that seems to be frinaed 
M the model of l>r. Blair’s lecturqf|^ haimoi^. 
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is* one voho might know better . Who he is^ however^ 
is of less consequence, than what hb writes s 
and here 1 must notice an incidental obseiration, 
that Afr, Pitt etrongly disapproved of the leading 
measures of Goverumeut. This acknowledgment 
justifies the able reasoning of the Near Observer, 
tending to prove, that Mr. Pitt bad reallylong 
been adverse to the present Administratiod, 
though he did not profess such hostility him« 
self indeed kept aloof from Parliamentary bu> 
siness, and expressed neither approbation not 
censure, pfom the invectives of Mr. Pitt’s con« 
fidential friends, during the first months of the 
session of 1802*3, b^inisters, pRrliament, and the 
public,«with great appearance of probability, con* 
eluded that Mr. Pitt was become unfriendly to 
the present Cabinet ; but the fact was not certain* 
1 y known until announced by Mr. Pitt’s friend, 
the Plain Answerer ; and here the Plain Answerer 
goes much farther in supporting the allegations 
of Ihe Near Obser^r, than the Near Observer 
himself. The Observer inferred the enmity of 
Mr. Pitt, from circumstances and conduct of the 
period in question. The Answerer, with the 
confidence of communication and authority, 
declares the inference to be just ; and from this 
Secretary we are to understand, that Mr. Fiit, 
strongly disapproving of measures of Govern* 
roent, absented himself from Parliament, instead 
of coming forward to express such disapproba- 

•« a tion. 
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t>on, and proposing. the substitution of counselt^ 
that he should deem beneficial to his country. 
The writer appears the ardent friend of Mr. Pitt, 
as a member of the Grenville and Windliem 
party ; but if his friendship for Mr. Pitt ’indivi- 
dually, be equally warm, it is not in this in- 
stance judiciously exerted. SVhat is the plain 
and real amount of this allegation of the An- 
swerer ? Xhat IMr. Pitt was actual!}' adverse to Mi- 
nisters, when he made no declarations of enmity. 
Xhis first is a view not favourable to Mr. Pitt's 
sincerity ; and implies, that disapproving greatly 
of measures, as injurious to the country, he did not 
attend his duty in the Senate, to oppose these 
measures ; and this second is a view not jfavour- 
able to Mr. . Pitt's loyalty and patriotism. So 
much for the alleged dispositions of Mr. Pitt at 
the alleged overtures for a negotiation. Let us 
now proceed to the negotiation itself, and, how- 
ever it originated, regard it as actually begun. 

Having assertecT (contrary io nrulh),- that *the 
proposition was made from Mr. Addington to 
Mr. Pitt, the Plain Answerer proceeds to Mr. 
Pitt’s reply,, in which I do believe, he (the Pl^n 
Answerer) is correct, and on his own statement 
shall I rest my .arguments. The following is 
his account : “ Mr. Pitt replied, that he would 
not enter upon the question of arrangements, m»- 
//7 he nvas distinctly informed^ by a message from the 
highest quarter^that his services were thought essen- 
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/iai ; that, if so called upon, in spite of the prdcar}*' 
ous state of his health, he should not decline the 
offer of his best advice and assistance : that he was 
fully *awa^re of the great and increasing difficul- 
ties of the codntry, and that he saw the neces- 
sity of strong f vigorous f and* efficient govemtnenS z 
that, if called upon by his Majesty, he should 
feel it to be his duty* to propose an Administra- 
tion, consisting principally of the members of 
the present and of the late Government : that in the 
general arrangement which he should submit for 
his Majesty’s consideration, he should, if they 
assented, include Ihe'Lords Grenville atid Spencer \ 
but that he should press no person whatever 
upon his Majesty, only reserving to himself the 
power of declining the tinder taking altogether ^ if he 
could not form such a Government as would enable 
hhut in his judgment, to conduct the afiairs of the 
nation with a fair probability of success.” 

Such was the reply of Mr. Pitt,, and what is its 
prccisff significatiotT? TTnot the import obviouslj', 
** If the king require my' services, he may have 
them, OH accepting the conditions that I shall dic-^ 
tale. • Unless I am suffered to create a Cabinet, 
I shall not be member of a Cabinet. I Sliall not 
return to the service of my royal master, unless 
I be allowed to occupy the power of that masr 
ter, and, instead of him, to appoint such servants 
as I shall be pleSsed to choose. If I am to be 
Minister at all, I arn«al$o to act as SovCTeign, aqd 

to 
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to thoose the other Ministers^ The King is evi- 
dently satisfied with his present Cabinet ; I am 
not : T propose to introduce their most active and 
inveterate enemy, who has uniformly reproached 
them for doing what he attempted in vain* 1 do not 
force my services on the King, 7 simply state 
their price. He may purchase my ministerial 
efforts, if he will surrenderthe royal prerogative 
into my hands.” 1 appeal to any impartial reader 
whether the above be not the obvious amount of 
Mr. Pitt’s reply, as stated by this advocate of the 
Grenville junto. And were these propositions 
to be offered to the King ? * Could Mr. Adding- 
ton, or his coadjutors, advise his Majesty to ac- 
cept services proposed with such stipulations of 
uncontrolled command ? 

No man can more fervently admire the late Se- 
cretary Pitt than I ; yet I have ever thought his cele- 
rated declaration about guidance, rather an in- 
stance of personal pride and imp^iousness, than of 
magnanimous loyalty and patriotism. A man of 
transcendent talents and political experience may 
most effectually serve his King and country, even 
though every appointment and measure should no^ - 
be entirely at his nod ; and if he be loyal and pa- 
triotic, be will serve his country as a co-operat- 
ing statesman, even voithout the possession of ties- 
foiic sway. None has more ably maintained the 
prerogative of the King to appoint his own Mi- 
nisters^ than Mr. Pitt. For this right of the 

Crown 
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Crown he boldly and wisely stood* up against 
a combination of number, genius, and political 
ability and power, that has rarely been equalled 
by any party recorded in the history of Gngland. 
Me vindicated the constitutional prerogative of the 
Sovereign against a Wedderburne, a North, a She- 
ridan, a Burke, and a.- Fox, backed by the whole 
power of the House of Commons, and he was suc- 
cessful ; thereon rests the merit of one of his most 
arduous defences of the British Constitution ; yet 
hdr. Fitt, who would not sutler the prerogative 
of the Crown to be violated by a branch of the 
^Legislature, here*proposes its exercase should be 
abandoned to the discretion of a single indivi- 
dual ; and, what is the purpose of the stipulated 
dictation ? — tie introduction of Lord Grenville int9 
the Cahinet. Mr. Pitt well knew that the poli- 
tical conduct and declarations of that nobleman 
had been such as rendered him inadmissible 
among the present Ministers, ^uld Mr. Ad- 
dingtcRi, Lord fla^OlTe^ury, and their coadju- 
tors, be colleagues with a man, who, after profes- 
sions pf friendship and promises of co-operation, 
had uuiformly breathed hostility, and poured out 
invectives and abuse ? As well might it be ex- 
pected that they would receive a proposal for apf. 
pointing Mr. Cobbett one of the Under-secre-^ 
mries, as Lord Grenville to be Secretary of State* 
That proposition, therefore, if really made» was, 
to bonow the Answerer’s words, ** too foolisi. 

and 
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ond insulting to be noticed^ The assertion pro- 
ceeds on a supposition, that in a negotiation be- 
tween Messrs. Addington and Pitt, Mr. Pitt ac- 
tually stated as a preliminary that Mr. Adding- 
ton and his colleagues must make room for their 
most bitter enemy. 

Tliis view of the proposition, however, merely 
regards Lord Grenville as the adversary of Mr. 
Addington’s administration, and therefore very 
improper to be proposed in a negotiation with 
Mr. Addington. Let us consider the question 
in a different light : What are the grounds on -which 
any impartial politician -would niahe a change in the 
present Ministry^ in order to substitute Lord Gren- 
ville ? What are the facts in Lord Grenville’s pp- 
.litical life, on which we arc to rest his preten- 
sions to superior abilities as a lawgiver and a states- 
man ? He came into Parliament in or about the 
year 1784, and till 1789 was simply a senator 
without holding any executive office (at least 
that 1 recollect), frequently spoke, a fid his 
speeches contained good sense and information, 
but no range of political wisdom, that could 
guide the deliberations of the Legislatura. At^ 
the time of the regency he made a very long and 
laborious speech, which correctly repeated all the 
facts, precedents, principles, and arguments of 
One side, oh a question that for several months 
had almost exclusively occupied parliamentary 
and public attention. Not long after, he was 

appointed^ 
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ap^ointied one of the Siscreiafies of States and 
from 1789 to 1801 was a statesman as well as 
a senator. During these twelve years, let me 
ask ^ils panegyrist to explain, by specific refer- 
ence tohficasurcs and documents, what are the 
grounds of the talents he imputes to Lord Gren- 
ville as a statesman ? What grand and beneficial 
plans has he proposed and executed } What 
mischiefs has he opposed or prevented ? If he 
is such a statesman, certainly there are proofs, 
and where are these to be found ? In discus- 
sions tending to hostility, did Lord Grenville en- 
deavour to avoid v«ar, as far as was consistent 
with the safety and dignity of Britain ? Was he, 
or was he not> conciliatory in his discussion with 
Chauvelinj or was he harsh and repulsive ? Was 
conciliation or repulsiveness the conduct which 
a wise statesman would choose ? Did asperity 
tend to strengthen the force of Britain, as well 
as to provoke the enmity of France ? if not, it 
was -at least us&tess^'^nd even unwise; 

. When war was inevitable, what alliances did 
this Foreign Minister of the Crown plan, accom- 
plishj and maintain in efficiency ? Arc the subsidi- 
' ary treaties which fetched money out of the nation- 
al pocket, without rendering any essential service 
to the national cause, grounds of his political 
fame ? What were the means that he devised 
or executed for bringing the war to a conclu- 
sion ? Is Lord Mialmsbury’s first negotmtioii 

it one 
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one of the tests of our Foreign Secretary’s pdli- 
tical abilities ? Was it the part of a great states- 
man to insist that Belgium should be restored, 
when he knew France was determined to reffuse 
such restitution, and knew as well we* had no 
means of enforcing our demand ? Was it the 
part of a wise statesman to continue war because 
he could not obtain what was impracticable ? 
History, sooth to say, will not ascribe high fame 
to the British Minister of Foreign Affairs who di- 
rected Lord Malmsbury’s negotiation at Paris. 
The second overtures were much more reason- 
able ; we proposed to relinquish contests for 
what was beyond our power, and to confine ne- 
gotiation to objects that we could either retain 
or concede ; but that negotiation, whether ill- 
timed or unfortunate, did not produce the object 
which the Minister professed to seek. We are 
told, and even by himself, that in the first of these 
negotiations he di^d not wish we should succeed. 
Are such pretexts and arii'lfCes proofs of* pro- 
found political wisdom ? I have my doubts whe- 
ther the line of conduct that Lord Grenville 
pursued respecting the first overtures of Bona- 
parte, evinced the wisdom of a consummate 
statesman. The Chief Consul was then fnuch 
less firmly established than he afterwards became. 
France had lost her possessions in Italy, and 
woiald^ have probably afforded better terms than 
could at any future period be expected. Aspe- 
rity 
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rVty and imperiousness then, no more than on 
former occasions, tended to strengthen the na- 
tional force. These are, 1 think, among the most 
noted acts of Lord Grenville, as Foreign Mi- 
nister ;* and J am at a loss to discover what part 
of them displays any extraordinary degree of po- 
litical ability ; and 1 cannot in the history and 
life of his Lordship find any public reason that 
Mr. Pitt should require him as an auxiliary. 

That Mr. Windham was proposed to occupy 
a ^lace in the Cabinet of Mr. Pitt’s projected dic- 
tation, I do not find either from the advocate of 
his party, or fjronq my own sources of informa- 
tion : without exactly knowing, I have reason to 
think he was not. Few men who had either 
genius or erudition themselves could withhold 
from Mr. Windham the praise of a very consi- 
derable share of these qualifications. Yet few 
even of bis warmest friends think, him fit for 
being a statesman. He is by far too irritable 
and too open ;St-4« very eas^by working on his 
passions, to impel him to bring out what politi- 
cal prudence would require to be concealed. It 
is well known, that during his administration, 
whenever he rose to speak, his coadjutors were 
afraid lest he should let sometJiing^ out, that he 
ought to have kept to himself; and it is generally 
thought that he was not intended to be included in 
the new Cabinet proposed, though lie probably 
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would have been courted as a supporter. But 
ever might have been the others nominated by Mn 
Pitt, his proposition was, that the nomination 
should be in him, and not in the King. Siuch 
a project was inadmissible, unless the Sovereign 

Britain were to surrender at discretion to the 
guidance of Mr. Pitt. The negotiation there- 
fore, for Mr. Pitt’s return into office, failed, ac- 
cording to his advocate, through Mr. Pitt him- 
self; and if the services of Mr. Pitt would have 
been advantageous to the country at such a crisis, 
the country was to blame Mr. Pitt (according to 
his advocate’s statement) for .refusing them, but 
on terms that the dignity and independence of 
the Sovereign never could be advised to^rant. 

Though none more highly admires Mr. Pitt, 
yet I cannot see that, even if he had been in of- 
fice, he or any human being could have done 
more than has been done. I challenge the ad- 
versaries of Ministers, with all their verbose 
declamation, to “piovc that -wwisters havk 

EXTHKR JI^fiE WHAT THEY OUGHT NOT TO HAVE 
DONE, OR. LEFT UNDONE WHAT THEY OUGHT 

TO HAVE DONE. It is a lihcl on the genius^and 
energy of Britons, to suppose, that the fate of the 
country ever rioted, or could rest, upon one man : 
in fact, our fate has not rested upon one man, 
but -on t’ne aggregate strength and spirit of the 
country, which Minsters employed distinguished 

ability. 
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afillity, skill, and wisdom, in rousing, promoting 
and directing ; and very great and uncommon 
difficulties they had to encounter. 

When wft were driven to war by provocations 
so insulting N and injurious, it was naturally to 
be expected that all party would be sacrificed to 
loyalty and patriotism, and that all talents apd 
influence would be exerted in inspiriting and in- 
vigorating the people. Ministers had reason to 
look for general unanimity for the defence of 
the country, and the chastisement of her enemy. 
Throughout the nation the unanimity was unpre- 
cedented ; and <here was scarcely any exception 
but in Parliament, where strong efforts were 
made 19 damp the national ardour. From the 
delivery of the royal message, the tone of the 
Windham party was despondency : those who 
had uniformly been declaimers against peace,, 
now that war approached, endeavoured to demon- 
strate our unfitness for war. In order to cen- 
sure Minister's^ thty"* m^c assertions injurious 
to the country. Strength meets danger with as- 
surance of safety, when it is inspired by hope 
an^ confidence in its own powers. In such cir- 
cumstances, the wisest patriots, therefore, in all 
ages and countries, have bent their first efforts 
to impress their countrymen with a high idea 
of their own force ; to elevate their spirit, to 
make them conceive themselves superior to 
the enemy ; and in that very conception, to have 

the 
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the increased means of victory. To a reader uin> 
acquainted with recent events it might appear a 
superfluous labour to endeavour to prove that a 
bold and magnanimous spirit most effectually 
invigorates strength. Should we attempt to de- 
monstrate to such a reader that despondency is 
not the feeling which a patriot would wish to in- 
fuse into his countrymen, when beset with dan- 
ger, he would naturally say. You are spending 
arguments in proving what no one can deny. It 
is obvious, that whoever means the good of his 
country, and that she should preserve her inde- 
pendence, will not employ hin^self in loading 
her with despair. When Philip was preparing 
to invade this kingdom, would any friend of 
England and her Sovereign have exerted his 
patriotism and loyalty in persuading the country 
that wc had no strength ; that we were an un- 
done nation, incapable of resisting an invading 
foe ? or would he suppose, that if he accom- 
plished His purpose of impressing' this persuasion 
by publications to that effect, he would encou- 
rage the friends of his country and Sovereign, 
and discourage their enemies ? In such a case, 
should we not conclude, that a speaker or writer 
of this kind, if. really a patriot, and a loyal sub- 
ject, went the wrong way to work ; and that, 
for all the good such efforts would do, his coun- 
try and Sovereign would be better without endea- 
vours to degrade their strength, and depress their 

spirits. 
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spitits, since such degradation and depression was 
a very preposterous way to prompt their efforts } 
But unlikely as such a tone would have 
been at any period, or in any circumstances, ne- 
vertheless it was at the beginning of the war as- 
sumed by professors of the most zealous patrio* 
tism. Mr. Windham and his assistants de- 
clared the most ardent zeal for the support of the 
King and Constitution, but nevertheless strained 
every nerve to disparage and debilitate the force 
and energy by which our country is upheld. 
Professing themselves friends of the country, 
their declarations and bodings tended to chill its 
spirit and paralyze its efforts. Cobbett, the 
organ of^the party, for man}' weeks endeavoured 
to prove, that by the peace our naval strength 
was three fourths reduced, and the naval strength 
of France doubled in magnitude ; that France 
was relatively to England, within a year and a 
half, increased eight-fold in maritime greatness ; 
and -consequently ^'for-"Tii tlstf last war we never 
had eight times the force of the French navy) 
that the fleets of our enemies must surpa^ ours. 
The^ same injuriously and perniciously false as- 
^-certions he made respecting the army. 1 call his 
assertions false, because at the time they were 
contradicted by our arsenals, dock-yards, and 
harbours, aQd:Jby the returns from our troops and 
levies in the various parts of the kingdom. I 
call them injurious, because they were circulated 

. by 



Iby the discontented party with the ibost zcdloli^ 
activity, and tended, as far as the influence of 
’W'indham, Cobbett, and their coadjutors could 
rtetend, to depress the national spirit. Cobbett 
farther alleged, that the French navy was about 
to be speedily raised to two hundred and twenty- 
five ships of the line, a proportionate number of 
frigates, and about ten thousand gun-boats, to be 
manned by about four hundred thousand sailors; 
while the English navy was not to amount to< 
a tenth part of that force 

Such were thei teprdsentatiorls spread concfcrning 
our force by Cobbett, bis patrons and votaries ; and 
the mischiefs of these falsehoods Ministers had to 
combat. Farther, the disaffected party >vere ex- 
tremely anxious to magnify the resources of 
France, and depreciate ours. Cobbett eagerly in- 
culcatdd the downfall of the national credit, and 
the destruction of the funds. According to him, 
we were. on the eve of national bankruptcy, and 
he declared that he wisfled" stJCh Insolvency. ' As 
the dcpreciator of oUr resources, Cobbett was no 
less supported by his Parliamentary patrons, 
than as the disparager of the national strength 
and the diffuser of despondency. Ministers had 
to encounter these disseminators of Weakness, 
dcjectioti,. and despair, first in their general ef- 
forts for rousing and invigoratin^the countiy, 

* See Cobbett* ** Political ftc£ifter,^or March 180^. 

and 
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BAd aftemar(!s in the whole series of measures 
for defence and preservation. The attempts to 
dispirit and enfeeble the countiy were combined 
with a gross vulgarity of personal abuse unprece- 
dented* in political pamphlets, even of the low- 
est kind, and that probably had no equal in angry 
ribaldry out of the purlieus of Billingsgate, or for 
insipid and witless buffoonery, without the 
range of Bartholomew fair. 

Though in Cobbett, his patrons and votaries. 
Ministers had the most scurrilous bespatterers, 
nevertheless they had to surmount other obsta- 
cles and adversaries in their exertions for rous- 
ing the national spirit, and exciting, forming, 
methodizing, and directing the national force. 
The transcendent powers of Mr. Fox were em- 
ployed in palliating the conduct of our invete- 
rate enemy, transferring aggression from him to 
the British Ministers, faking away justice from 
the national cause, and thereby, as far as the in- 
fluence of his eloqueUSS^nd character extended, 
diminishing the incentives to indignant resent- 
ment and energetic heroism ; and all must re- 
member, that about the first month of the war, 
sjboth among the votaries of Mr. Fox and of Mr. 
Windham, there was a kind .of indifference 
and torpor very contrary to the spirit which was - 
prevailing throughout other classes. Opposite 
as Messrs. Fox and Windham had for many 
years been in thejr politics, there now b^an a 

I coincidence 
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coincidence of sentiment, which since has growth 
into a kind of co-operation, and may probably 
be drawn into a much closer connexion. Mr. 
Windham censured the general conduct of Mi- 
nisters, and Mr. Fox censured their cbnduct 
respecting Bonaparte, as if, by unreasonable de- 
mands, they had irritated the mild and pacific 
disposition of that meek and amiable man, and 
driven the country to unnecessary war ! 

Another coincidence took place not less unex- 
pected or surprisingthau between the reprobater of 
French regicides, and tlie eulogist of the French 
revolution. In the first discussion of the termi- 
nated negotiation, some similarity of sentiment 
discovered itself between Messrs. Fox arjd Pitt ; 
they did not entirely take tl'.e same ground, but, 
as far as concerned Ministers, their speeches 
tended to the same purpose. Mr. l''ox repre- 
hended Ministers for going to war ; Mr. Pitt 
professed (o approve of war, but towards Minis- 
ters observed that line oi c^ondut;t, which, witliuut 
expressing, implied strong censure. Highly as 
I admire the transcendent talents of Mr. Pitt, I 
wish I could bring m3?self to have in every 
an equal veneration for his magnanimity ; that' 
virtue he certainly possesses in a very high de- 
gree, and exerts respecting various kinds of ob- 
jects ; he is far above being affected by the plea- 
sures,- pageantry, and wealtli, which so greatly 
agitate the commpn herd of mankind. He has 

however. 
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however, in a great degree, ambition^ the pas- 
sion which operates most powerfully on elevated 
minds, and which not unfrequently operates, 
even in such, by conduct that is not elevated. 
Few even of -extraordinary men, like Alexander, 
would seek power and greatness only by grand 
and sublime means ; like Caesar, many have 
vouchsafed to descend in order to rise, and to 
employ craft and artifice ; as well as genius, reso- 
lution, and decision ; and 1 cannot help thinking, 
that Mr. Pitt has more than once let himself 
down to finesse and management, which arc not 
efforts of magnanimity. On the occasion in 
question, he was much less open than became 
an elevated character. However little Mr. Fox’s 
reasonings >yere supported by the tenour of Bona- 
parte’s conduct, his proposition was perfectly 
intelligible and categorical; all was fair and above 
board. 

Colonel Patten’s motion of the Grenville 
party was unsupported by any proof, and 
indeed contradicted by strong prqof, therefore 
it was deservedly rejected ; but it was sufficiently 
explicit and avowed ; Ministers aqd their friends 
'X:ould not charge it with dissimulation anddisguise. 
When Colonel Patten charged Ministers with hav- 
ing proved themselves, by their conduct, unworthy 
of the confidence of the House, and unfit for ma- 
naging the affairs of the nation, their avowed ad- 
versaries and their supporters had one line to 
pursue — to bring theallcgations to the test of proof, 

1 2 Those 
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Those who wished and conceived that either 
incompetence or delinquency, or both, would be 
evinced, would naturally urge an investigation ; 
those who wished and conceived such charges to 
be unfounded, would equally desire an investi- 
gation, for the refutation of calumny and the es- 
tablishment of innocence. Senators neither 
friendly nor hostile to Ministers, any farther than 
concerned their _^King and country, from loyalty 
and patriotism, must be eager for the discus- 
sion of charges, the truth or falsehood of which, 
it imported the Sovereign and people to be im- 
mediately known. Mr. Pitt 'proposed the s»s- 
pension of inquiry ! What purpose that suspension 
could answer towards exposing Ministers, if they 
deserved exposure, or having them dismissed, 
if they deserved dismission, I am at a loss to 
comprehend. How it could justify them if 
they merited justification, I as little can under- 
stand. I- should bc_glad to have from the Plain 
Answerer, a flain mnsvoer to the following ques- 
tions : Did Mr. Pitt’s proposed delay tend to 
render justice to the individuals, who certainly 
deserved either condemnation or acquittal ? and 
did he thereby act as a fair and candid judge,' 
wishing to scrutinize facts and evidence, and give 
sentence accordingly ? Did he ^ct the wise part 
of a palriotic senator, deliberating on the poli- 
tical expediency of supporting or opposing cer- 
tain servants of the Crown, bs fit or unfit for 
serving the King and nation ? Mr. Pitt adduced 
• nq 
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ad reasons to demonstrate that a suspension of 
inquiry would bring more light than its imme- 
diate institution ; he merely professed to sup-port 
Ministers for the time, and afterguards to exa~ 
mine v.ficther they deserved that support. No 
man can reason more closely or ably than Mr. 
Pitt ; nevertheless every argument that he either 
brought, or could bring, for postponing inquiry, 
when the subject demanded immediate determina- 
tion, was, and must be, weak and futile. When an 
able man reasons weakly in a long train of discus- 
sion on a subject which he thoroughly knows, 
we are apt to hnpute such deficiency less to his 
understanding than his intentions. Men may err in 
ascribing motives to conduct ; but in any circum- 
stances, we can easily discern what motives arc 
probable or improbable. Without presuming 
therefore to. state the actual view or purpose of 
Mr. Pitt’s motion of June; 3d*, I certainly must 
very easily perceive what is most probable i and 
argOing on general view's of hutnan nature, com- 
bined with the specific circumstances of the case, 
it appears to me that no reasonable motive could 
be assigned for a desire to delay such an iu- 
iquiry, but a conviction that the charges were 
false, joined to a wish that they, should be be- 
lieved to be true : after investigation, false 

* Since the above was sent to press, I have seen a pam- 
phlet in vindication of this part of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, but I can 
lind no argument in it, ^plicable to the question; it is merely 
an unqualified eulogium on Mr, Pitt, 
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charges could no longer believed ; vritboot 
discussion they might be fancied to be true. This 
proposition of Mr. Pitt was universally inter- 
preted to be hostile to Ministers ; and it was ex- 
pected, that, besides the many ditKcultics they 
should have to encounter from our foreign ene- 
mies, they at home would have to combat the 
Windham and Grenville party, Mr. Pitt, and Mr, 
Fox. During the remainder of the session, how- 
ever, Mr. Fox very rarely repeated his opposition, 
andMr. Pitt very rarely avowed his opposition ; the 
only active and incessant adversaries of Minis- 
ters and their system of national defence, were 
Mr. Windham and his supporters in Parliament, 
and out of it their literarj' agents, especially Mr, 
Cobbett. 

The very first opposition of the Windham 
party, to the measures for strengthening the 
country, and carrying on the war, tended to il- 
lustrate their views and jiurposes. Mr. Wind- 
ham, when Minister himself, had been the s'tre- 
nuous advocate and promoter of militia forces ; 
now he was the no less strenuous opposer of 
that kind of troops. Such a contrariety of opi- 
nion in similar circumstances, credulity itself' 
could not impttte to loyalty and patriotism. No 
impartial man could be induced to believe, that 
he who in 1797 and in 179S represented militia 
as such effectual defenders against menaced in- 
vasion, and so ably and eloquently illustrated 
the reasons of their excellence, and who had 
. experi- 
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elsperimentatty such proofs to con6rm his antl> 
cipation of their courage and efficacy, could 
now really think that militia, including yeomanry 
and * fcnciblcs, were totally inadequate to the 
purposes of ddfence. Such a change of professed 
opinion without any change in its grounds, no 
impartial man could impute to real conviction. 
Mr. Windham therein merely appeared a party 
man, whose object it was to thwart Ministers, 
whose enmity was directed not against measures, 
but men. 

The scheme of national defence was framed to 
meet the extraolrdinar}' circumstances that ren- 
dered it necessary. We were driven to war by 
the restless ambition, lust of power and aggran- 
dizement, and uninterrupted spirit of domina- 
tion, which actuated the P'rcnch government. 
These circumstances were considered by Minis- 
ters in tinancical as well as military preparations. 
Great sacrifices, said our counsellors, inust be 
made, great privations must be endured : we have 
an enemy to contend with — an enemy that has 
calculated, and must understand, the ways and 
means that we possess of carrying on war ; and 
’^ve must therefore be prepared, not only for a 
vigorous, but for a protracted contest. This 
procedure, and these sentiments, are due not only 
to the prudence, but to the magnanimity, of the 
British empire. 

In this situation,* and on these principles, the 
Minister framed his scheme. While be wished 

for 
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for such a supply as the emergency required,' he 
provided that the burden should not be perma- 
nent. He therefore proposed to make the re- 
ceipt of the year answer its expenditure, and to 
continue at the same time, the uninterrupted 
operation of the sinking fund, by the gradual 
discharge of the national debt. As to the income- 
lax, Mr. Addington proved by his conduct, that 
he reckoned this impost very severe, and only to 
he exacted in cases of urgent necessity. As a 
contribution for supporting an unavoidable war 
it was intended, and for that purpose only ; and 
the Minister demonstrated .. the unwillingness 
with which he made such a demand on private 
property and revenue, by modifying it as much 
as possible, and by limiting it to half that 
which was rc<piircd by his predecessor in times 
of great exigency, but not so pressing as the 
present. As a financier, our public steward was 
driven by necessity to require the contribution of 
a considerable part of ■ant properly for the-pre- 
ftervation of the whole ; but he required as little 
as could possibly meet the necessity. In iSoj, 
the man of two hundred a year is allowed to re- 
tain a hundred and ninety, when the contest yr 
entirely for BrUain herself; whereas in 1799, he 
was allowed to keep only a hundred and eighty, 
the ten pounds of difFerence not contributing to 
the security of Britain, but being granted as a 
gift to ineificicut and consequently burdensome 

allies. 
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^Viies. *rhe Minister of Finance, who, hy limit- 
ing expienditure to purposes really beneficial or 
requisite to the contributor, can be contented 
with ^ve por cent, may in that instance, as a 
public ceconomist, stand the test of con^parison 
with a Minister of Finance, who, in circumstances 
less pressing to the contributor, required ten per 
cent, a large part of the proceeds to be applied 
for purposes immaterial to the owner. In this 
view of financial ability, I merely consider ad* 
APTATioN TO ITS OBJECT, without allowing any 
credit to the speeches in which such measures 
were proposed.. After all, perhaps, talking oeco- 
nomists arc not the most saving in practice. 
Mr. Addington is less a talking than an acting 
ceconomist : arduous as are the circumstances in 
which he is placed, he has drawn upon income 
for only five per cent, instead of ten ; and this 
Is the amount of his financial merit respecting 
the property tax, that, in a greater exigency, he 
abridges the revenue of individuals only one half. 
If to do more with less money constitute 
CECONOMY, Mr. Addington as a public 

STEWARD POSSESSES CECONOMY. 

In the plan of national defence, out Counsellors 
displayed the same union of vigour and wisdom. 
It was indeed the grand object of Ministers, to 
rouse every energy of the soul, and afiection of 
the heart, every faculty of the understanding, 
and every power of the person and purse, against 

K the 
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the common enemy ; and history has no Instance 
to record of counsellors, who in so short a time 
gave the most beneficial unanimity of intent and 
unity of object to a large nation. This .was 

THE MOMENTOUS ENGINE WHICH THEYiMOVED, 
AND THEY MOVED IT WITH SKILL, VIGOUP, 
AND SUCCESS. The general concert of loyalty 
and patriotism was the foundation which they 
laid for every scheme of preparation and resist- 
ance i and wise they were in laying so very solid 
and massy a basis, that could bear any su- 
perstructure that expediency, occasion, or ne-< 
ccssity might require. Their purpose was to call 
into military action the spirit and energy of the 
country as far as was necessary for repelling and 
discomfiting the enemy, but as little as possible 
to interrupt the productive labour of civil em- 
ployments. 

The army of reserve was only part of the sys- 
tem of administration for defending the country 
therein the counsellors of the K.ing combined 
the consideration of property with personal ser- 
vices : those who were past the age of forty- five, 
of a certain scale in the reality or appearance of 
wealth, were liable to a charge for substitutes 
the principle of this provision is equitable and 
obvious, that, 'as property is at stake, where 
its possessors are past the age of bodily 
efibrts, they should employ their purses to pur- 
chase the bodily efibrts of others. 


The 
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The project of the army of reserve having been 
carried into execution. Ministers proceeded in 
farther developing their plan of defence. Their 
nexf pro^josition was to arm a great part of the 
nation under t'he denomination of the army en 
masse. In this project. Ministers adhered to 
their discriminating principle of employing mi- 
litary energy as far as was necessary ; but 
trenching as little as possible, consistently with 
that necessity, upon civil convenience and pro- 
ductive labour. In dividing adult males into 
four classes, his Majesty's counsellors proposed, 
that three fourths clf the first class only should 
be engaged in warfare : viz. three fourths of un- 
married men from seventeen to thirty. These 
they calculated, in addition to the regular troops, 
the militia, and the army of reserve, would con- 
stitute all that would be wanted to go forth to 
battle, while others should be occupied in civil 
pursuits, and protecting the internal tranquillity 
of the country. This momentous bill exhibited a 
vigour and unanimity that almost seemed to sus- 
pend every party diversity. 

Sooften inimical to plans and efforts which tend- 
cid to rouse the country, at this time Mr. Fox him- 
self allowed his oratory a direction* worthy of its 
transcendent force, and exerted it in animating 
and invigorating the British people. Mr. Pitt also 
spoke the language of animation and vigour ; and 
Mr. Sheridan was no less foicible, and much 

K a more 
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more frequent and active, in promoting the 
same spirit. With the wise counsels of our 
Ministers, and the animating eloquence of our 
most eminent Senators, British literature -co- 
operated in cnergetie exhortation, and* British 
opulence in munificent subscription ; and never 
was there a period in which all the faculties of the 
country were more powerfully and effectually di- 
rected to one object than in July 1803, to the 
defence and preservation of the country against 
her most inveterate enemy. 

Though Ministers saw it necessary to arm the 
country, yet they wished that the efforts should as 
much as possible be voluntary ; and the spirit of 
the nation afforded a moral certainty that very 
great voluntary offers would be made; and clauses 
were inserted for admitting volunteer associations 
in lieu of the levy en masse ; the members to be 
subject to certain regulations, and invested with 
certain privileges and exemptions. After this 
enactment, the spirit of volunteer association 
became so extensive and powerful, that in a few 
weeks it -w'as obvious the levy en masse would 
not be necessary. Offers flocked in from pvery 
quarter, and the whole nation was eager to be 
soldiers. Other usual antagonists of Govern- 
ment could not bring themselves to censure Mi- 
nisters for having so effectually roused the na-j. 
fional spirit, and for promoting the warlike ef- 
forts of those who were most interested in the 

fiitp 
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fafe of the contest : for Mr. Windham almost 
solely it was reserved to oppose the formation of 
volunteer corps, which he had so strongly in- 
culcated in' his own administration, and to at- 
tempt /b pro’ve that the "voluntary efforts of Hritish 
energy, loyalty, and patriotism, would and must he in- 
efficient. This was his theory, which he sup- 
ported by ingenious nicety of metaphysical dis- 
sertations, without authentic statement or ad- 
missible evidence ; while Cobbett poured out 
against the volunteers vulgar butFoonery and 
ribaldrous abuse ; and so he played his part. If 
Mr. Windham, ip such attempts to repress the 
national heroism, acted from loyal and patriotic 
motives, I really cannot compliment the sound- 
ness of his judgment. Lord Grenville himself 
did not join him in this impeachment of the na- 
tive courage and prowess of Britons ; but what- 
ever he or his friend Mr. Cobbett might say, 
their strictures had no effect ; volunteers rapidly 
multiplied, and even exceeded the public exi- 
gency, so as to require bounds instead of in- 
crease. And here I must notice the charge made 
by antiministerialists in autumn, and now re- 
peated by their advocate the Plain Answerer : 

“ What,” says he, “ shall I say of the conduct of 
Ministers towards those persons who so nobly * 
stood forth as volunteers for the defence of the 
nation ? I cannot even invent a justification ; 
they were by tuyns caressed and discountenanced, 
jpvitcd and rejected.” Qften as this objection has 

been 
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been liacknicd, perhaps never was a charge addu- 
ced against any Ministers which can more easily 
be obviated ; and here, as in every part of the de- 
fensive system, military and financial. Ministers 
pursued the grand and primary object, without 
losing sight of other considerations; they pro- 
posed TO LEVY AND EMPLOY AS MANY MEN AS 
WOULD BE SUFFICIENT FOR WAR ; BUT NOT TO 
MAKE EVERY MAN A SOLDIER, SO AS TO LEAVE 
ALL CIVIL EMPLOYMENT AT A STAND. 

By the general plan of national defence our 
military force was proposed to be divided into 
Tarious compartments — the regular army, the 
army of reserve, the militia, and the levy en masse ; 
all which were to be adopted to the service of 
the line. The volunteers were intended to su- 
persede the army en masse, and consequently in 
numbers and force to equal the army that would 
have been raised en masse, viz. three fourths of 
the first class. Loyal and patriotic ardour, how- 
ever, soon exceeded this proportion. This waI 

THE VERY POINT AT WHICH LIMITATION BECAME 
NECESSARY ; OTHERWISE ALL BUT MILITARY 
OCCUPATIONS MIGHT CEASE. Highly as they ad- 
mired the prevalent spirit, it was the business of 
Government not to employ its efforts without any 
bounds ; they had preconceived the bounds within 
which it would be beneficial, and beyond which it 
would be excessive ; and the letter of Lord Ho- 
Ijart was only a recurrence to the plans of cir- 
cumscription which before had been delineated, 
I Besides, 
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^Besides, volunteers being only to supply one part 
of the defensive system, if such multitudes were 
received, how were the militia, reserve, and regu- 
lars to be recruited ? U nless limited, the volun- 
teers wcAild have become almost the whole army> 
which never was or never could be intended : 
moreover, there were not arms for immediately 
supplying such immense multitudes. Why, it 
may be asked, were there not ? For a very plain 
reason : — it could not possibly be foreseen in July, 
when about three hundred thousand men were 
wanted, that more than a million might ot&r ; 
and the expense of fabrication would have been 
enormous, without any necessity or indeed use ; 
and the other expenses of such an establishment 
would have been very great, without the only 
justification, necessity. It was not only wise 
and prudent, but indispensably nccessar}'^, to li- 
mit the volunteers ; and Ministers displayed very 
great ability in bounding excess without re- 
PRBSsiNG ARDOUR. Their antagonists predicted 
unpopularity, and even overthrow, from this 
measure of caution ; but the nation had uniformly 
experienced the goodness of their intentions, 
and the discriminating combination of vigour and 
caution in their counsels; and unmoved by at- 
tempts to excite disadection, on investigating 
their reasons, acquiesced in them, as wise and be- 
neficial. The volunteers were^t only satisfied, 
but redoubled theii; diligence, and in a short time 
became a skilful and able body of soldiers. 
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'Naval CO -operated with military effort, and 
the year 1803 saw formed and trained for the 
defence of their country, a force more than 
double any that our history has recorded, \%^ith 
little essential interruption to the productive la- 
bour of the nation, and without diminution of 
the amount of proceeds The Ministers who in 
the moment of tremendous danger could raise a 
force that rendered every menace impotent, 
without abridging useful occupations in civil 
life, who in this little island can bid defiance to 
him at whose nod the whole Continent trembles, 

MUST BE VIGOROUS, ABLE, WISE STATESMEN^. 

Kaithful history will record, that in 1803, Britain 
was surrounded with danger, which even 1588 
did not equal ; that in the beginning of 1804 our 
enemy is appalled, may menace, but dare not at- 
tempt ; and that we have not only proved we can 
meet him single-handed, but made him and bis 
boasted equipments skulk in harbours or under 
the cover of land batteries, without adventuring 
to meet US in open fight. The rulers who thus 
overawe the conqueror of so many nations, can- 
not BUT BE COMPETENT to the arduous ^arts 
which they have to fill. 

The spirit and strength of the nation has no 
doubt gone with them; but men in com- 



* Since the above was in the press, I have learned that 
commercial proceeds have surpassed periods of peace and 
tranquillity. 
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ing to their employment, and direction 
force and resources. As they are great general.®, 
not wiio fight without soldiers, but who train, 
animate, and direct their soldiers most efTcctu- 
ally against antagonists; so they are great states^* 
men who most ciTeclually form and direct na- 
tional resources for promoting the purposes that 
the nation for the time requires. The Minis- 
ters evinced themselves able statesmen in con- 
duct and result ; this was the test to which they 
first appealed, and by ibis standard they may 
now challenge examination. 

The Plain Answerer, without directly ex- 
pressing, insinuates blame against Ministers for 
their conduct towards Spain. To these indirect 
censures the answer is obvious — the Spaniards 
are in a totally dissimilar situation, relatively to 
France, from that in which tlicy were during 
the existence of the family compact ; they now 
abominate the French ruler, and wish success to 
Britain. Why should we force those to take 
arms against us that wish to continue our 
friends ? What benefit should we derive from 
a Spanish war ? Individuals might be enriched 
by the capture of galleons, but tl>c expense to 
Britain would be much greater than the pos- 
session of all their plate- fleets could indemnify. 
Besides, have we not sufficient occupation for' 
our force, without volunle^Mlig against new 
enemies ? Were we to profdl^e Spain to war, 

J* that 
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ibat very provocaiion would render her realty 
liostile ; whereas, even if she were driven by 
Prance to war against us, she would be an un- 
willing and not a zealous enemy. Ministers 
have acted with their uniform wisdom anfl pru- 
dence, in not wantonly seeking an accumula- 
tion of enemies. 

Some adversaries of Ministers have bla- 
med the permission of neutrality to Portugal ; 
but why should we have urged an ally to 
hostilities, in wl)Ich we could not afford es- 
sential rupport ? Respecting Spain and Portu- 
gal, Ministers have ]>roeecdcd upon those prin- 
ciples of policy by wliii h tl^ey had been uni- 
formly guided. "SV^ith the vigour that will go 
every length to encounter and surmount actual 
difBcultics and dangers, they have a prudence 
that will not wantonly create dangers for the 
sake of surmounting them : they do not wish to 
rniiltiply enemies, although they do not fear to 
meet any who may arise. 

In })roinoting the formation, improvement, 
and cfticacy of volunteer corps, none has within 
his own range surpassed Mr. Pitt, who as a sol- 
dier seems to justify Johnson’s dcfiniiion, tFiSt 
genius is not a bias to any particular pursuit or 
> study, but a mind of large general powers de- 
termined by accident to some particular direc- 
tion. In a few nicMaths he became fit for com- 
manding, in the field, by a different application 
of those sublime talents which enabled him to 
I command 
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rommand in the Senate and Cabinet. Eager, 
however, after his principal pursuit of the time, 
he somewhat overlooks collateral considerations, 
and in,bis laudable zeal for making volunteers 
efficient soldiers, he forgets regarding them as 
citizens. Had the mind of Mr. Pitt exerted that 
comprehension which he possesses in so very 
eminent a degree, and viewed the subject in its 
various lights and bearings, he must have seen, 
that his project of December 9th, tended in 
fact to amalgamate volunteers with regular 
troops, and permanently to abridge civil rights 
for the sake of military efforts, presumed only 
to be required for a temporary exigency. The 
present mode and regulations arc perfectly suf- 
ficient for bestowing all the requisite discipline 
and exercise on the volunteer corps ; and why 
a great additional expense, and an essentially 
important change of sj’stem, when the pre- 
sent thoroughly answers the purpose ? Minis- 
ters, in differing from Mr. Pitt on this subject, 
have adhered to their prudent caution in not 

GOING beyond the NECESSITY. 

The Plain Answerer inculcates on Ministers 
the union of precaution and firmness : per^ 
haps he could not have mentioned two qualities 
by which each and every measure of the existing 
Cabinet has been, and is, more strongly charac- 
^rized. This I trust is evident in the. various acts 

I* z which 
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vvlilcb 1 have noticed. Never once, from their ^rst 
measure with the Northern Powers in spring 
i8oi, to their very last in winter 1803, have 
they failed to evince a caution that wilWenture 
nothing rashly, and a boldness that will fearless- 
ly meet every danger. But I need not here reca- 
pitulate their measures, because in fact the Plain 
Answerer, except in one or two vague observa- 
tions, indirect insinuations, or general queries, 

1>0£S KOT ATTACK. THEIR MEASURES he atlacl'S 

the men. He does not, by statement and reason- 
ing, even try to make out that this measure or 
that measure, or the scries *of measures, was 
weak and inadequate. No ; the amount of his 
argument is, Mr. Addington is not fit for his 
place, and therefore, whatever he does, must be 
incompetent. If the allegation were true that 
Ministers arc incapable, certainly there must have 
been proofs of this incapacity, yet none are ad- 
duced. In eighty-three pages, there is not a 
single statement and deduction of Ministerial 
weakness. The charge is often repeated, but 
o?i the evidence of the assertion itself. I cannot 
even perceive one direct attempt to prove* the 
charge. The accuser simply states, that the 
difficulty of the* present day is neither to be ma- 
naged nor compromised ; it is to be met alone by 
vigour, firmness, and decision ; qualities in 
which he (Mr. Addington) seems to be 

« liarly 



iiarly deficient ** How is snch deficiency proved ? 
Not by an inductron of facts ; for these, as 1 have 
shevrn, have a quite different tendency. This 
unsupported aiHrmation of incapacity is followed 
by an insinitation that Mr. Addington retains 
his own ground by sinister attacks on the pre- 
tensions of others ; an^ of such unfounded sur- 
mises do the charges consist. The Plain An- 
swerer cafinot, DARE NOT, enter instance by in- 
stance, and fact by fact, on the conduct of Minis- 
ters ; he virtually acknowledges his want of 
real and precise grounds for the censures that he 
heaps, in confitling himself to vague gnd general 
charges without specification, reference, or proof. 
The same mode is pursued by other accusers of 
his Majesty’s servants ; all is indefinite charge, 
but no proof. 

In replying to the Plain Answerer 1 have 
adopted a different plan ; I have presupposed 
Ministers neither right nor wrong j I havk 

CdnSlDERED THE STATE IK WHICH THET FOUMV 
THE COUNTRY; VIEWED THE SERIES OF THEIft 
MEASURES, THE PRINCIPLES OF THEIR POEICT, 
this objects and character of THEIR CON- 
DUCT, THE DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS WHICH 
THEY HAVE HAD TO ENCOUNTER, THE WISDOM 
and VIGOUR WHICH THEY EXERTED, AND THE RE- 
SULT OF THE WHOLE. Never has the country pos- 
sessed sudh wealth, exerted such energy of genius 

and 
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and courage, never presented such a comb'ina- 
lion of resources and strengtlT to our inveterate 
enemy, as under the administration of Mr. 
Addington. On these broad grounds I form 
my conclusion, that THE PRESENi? CABI- 
NET OF HIS MAJESTY IS WISE, VIGOR- 
OUS, AND EFFICIENT. 


’ POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the last pages of this production have 
been in the press, I have seen a new impression 
of the “ Plain Answer the corrections and ad- 
ditions, however, arc neither numerous nor im- 
portant. The author repeats in different lan- 
guage his praises of the former Ministry, and re- 
peats his iisserlio7is against the present Ministry ; 
but in the fifth, as in the four preceding editions, 

WITHOUT ANY PROOF. 


THE END. 


S. GosNibLL, Printer, little Queen Street, Holburn. 
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SPEECH, 


&c. See. 


The Report of the Committee of Privileges be- 
ing ordered to lie on the Table, Mr. Davies Gii>- 
r»Y, who brought it up to the House, proceeded to 
make a motion founded upon that Report. He stat- 
ed to the House three modes of conduct, either of 
which it might pursue, viz. first the inhibition to the 
courts of law in proceeding in the action — second** 
ly, as to the .committal of every person concerned 
in suing out the writ against tiie Speaker ; or in 
serving the notice of trial (which would not pro* 
elude the parties from proceeding in the laction), 
and thirdly the pleading in extenualxci^ or in 

A 2 - 
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bar, to the action. He therefore should move that 
the Speaker and Serjeant might, as there was no 
time to be lost, be permitted to appear and plead, 
meaning to follow up that motion with another that 
the Attorney-General be directed to defend them. 
The honourable gentleman, after making some fur- 
ther observations, moved. 

That the Speaker and Serjeant be permitted to 
appear and plead to the said actions.’* 

On the question being put^ 

Mr. PoNsoNBT arose. He presumed that tlie 
motion just made met with the concurrence of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Before he proceeded he wish- 
ed to understand whether he w'as correct in that 
supposition. 

Mr. Pbrcivai. had no difiiculty>'kli^)onsweriDg 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. PoNsoKBY then procetodbd, and declared 

that if he stood in the situeiiMk of the flight Hon> 

Qurable Gentleman, be Miould not have advised 

the House to have pllliced itself in the dilemma 

it was nowin; but being- in it, he (Mr. P.) should 

be ashamed of himself if he-did not give bis-advice 

how to get outof it- • In giving that advice he was 

$ 

aware that he was either making himself very po- 
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pular or very unpopular, but neither the iear of be* 
Hng unpopular, nor the love of popularity, should 
determine his conduct either one way or the other* 
He should be guided solely by what he conceived 
the strict line of duty which he owed to the people 
as one of their representatives. The case which 
was now under the consideration of the House was ' 
one in which the privileges, the liberties, and the 
power of the House, according to constitution, 
were involved to a certsiin extent. He had stated 
his opinion that the House was in possession of pri* 
vileges which they had the right of exeVcising, 
which privileges, if endeavoured to be infringed by 
libel, they had the right of committing to prison 
the persons so offending. That was an opinion 
which he would not retract to gain popularity, for 
he would treat the King the same as he would the 
people, ho would serve his King but he would not 
flatter eith«* — he would serve both. The two 
Houses of Pariiament were the sole judges of their 
own privileges and what they are. J^To court in 
the country, however respectable the Judges, could 
or Ought to presume to meddle with decisions of 
either House. That was the first principle which 
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ke should maintain. The next principle uras, diat 
u^henever either House of l^arliament has declar<y 
ed its privileges, that the courts of jus'tice are 
bound to pay respect and obedience to them. 
That he might not be accused of having advanced 
any hasty or rude opinions of his own as to the 
privileges of Parliament, he had brought with him 
certain law books which contained doctrines on 
that head which must satisfy the House of the truth 

of his assertion. From these books he would read 

• 

such extracts as would shew that he quoted fairly. 

' The first book was my Lord Hale’s treatise on the 
original institution, power and jurisdiction of Par- 
liament, a book, which, from the eminent station 
of the writer, must be entitled to attention. My 
Lord Hale therein asserts, that the law and con- 
stitution of Parliament were founded on the law of 
the land, and must be taken as such — that Parlia- 
ment cannot be adjudged by any other court, and 
that the Judges of the land had so confessed in 
divers Pariiaments.” In this opinion, which was 
taken from Sir Edward Coke, another eminent 
judge, both thesegetitlemen were agi'eed ; dxey dis- 
tinctly state that the law of Parliament is not mere- 
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ly so, but is confessedly the Lex Terra. The 
Right Honourable Geiitlecnan obsertEed, that he 
^ad heard it said out of doors that these two ^%at 
laATj’ers 'bad too much reverence for Parliau^nt: 
but their opinion was not singular, for .anotlier 
eminent Judge, whose opinions were so often quot* 
ed by those persons who in ihodem times are such 
advocates for the new doctrine of no privilege, was 
of the same way of thinking. Blackstone concur- 
red in sentiments with Judges Hale and Coke, and 

he would qute from his book, in opposition to what 

• 

these writers had advanced. Sir W, Blackstone 
says, the privileges of Parliament are large and 
indefinite; — ^tbat all Judges were of the same 
opimon; — ^that in the S2. Hen. VI. Sir H. For- 
’ tescue. Chief Justice of the King's Bench, said, 
that the privilege of Parliament was intended for 
the protection of the people, a^nst the unjust at- ' 
tacks or oppressions of the crown. So far, there- 
fore, was Sir W. Blackstone from thinking that any 
other jurisdiction could interfere with that of Par- 
liament^ that be states that no court can interferes 
with the decisions of Parliament. Those who 
thought that Parliament «iere boiuicl to stick upn 
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catalogue oftheir privileges in the hall, mijght find 
from their favourite writer how fiur such an expec« 
tation was founded in reason. After such an au-^ 
thority be hoped he should never hear it said thg-t 
the privlieges of Parliament were not the law of the 
land. In a tract published by Sir Robert Atkins, 
one of the Judges ot the Common Pleas, on the 
power of Parliament, he says expressly, that the 
power of Parliament consists of three heads — 
Legislative, J udicial, and a counselling power, and 
that the judicial power they have the right of ex- 
ercising in support of their own privileges.” Wa^ 
it a new proceeding to attack the privileges of Par- 
liament? If any person supposed so, he was 
wrong, for many writers a hundred years ago had 
attacked them. In the case of the Queen v. Patey 
in which the Judges differed as to the extent of 
privilege, my Lord Holt was of opinion, that if 
the right of privilege in all cases was to be ad- 
mitted, Parliament would set no limits, and the 
peoples liberties might be invaded.” To that 
opinion the other eleven Judges replied-—^* That 
it was true, butstill there was no limit to their au- 
thority, for die law of the land was such, and such 
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were tlw privileges of Pariiament, because the 

% 

law of the land trusted that parliament would not 
' misuse the privileges with which they were invest' 
ed.** At f|iat tune, it must be supporad *h«it 
though my Lord Holt was a great lawyer, there 
were others as great : ind^, he had neverfteard 
the legal characters of the other judges impeach^ ; 

I 

they were men of sound understandings^ and gi^t 
constitutional knowledge. The foundation of 
Lord Hale*s argument was built on notlung, be- 
cause to say that parliament must have a limited 
jurisdiction in respect of their privileges, was 
saying what never could be intended. According 
to the constitution of things, there never was a 
government in which some discetionary power 
was not invested. It must subsist somewhere. 
If the Judges of the land were guilty of malversa- 
tion in their judicial capacities, the House could 
punish them ; but where was the hi^er authority 
than parliament? — there was none. It might be said 
that parliament was responsible, and sothey were— 
to the people. If the House acted wrong the peo- 
ple had their redress by election ; and when the ap- 

B 
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peal was made, they might remedy the mischief 
which the former House had created, by electing 
other members in their room — the remedy was« 
not to -be found in an attempt to take away thcit 
privileges — ^The people could, by an address to 
the throne, praying that the parliament might be 
dissolved on the ground of having abused their 
trust, obtain redress, and the next mode was to 
take legal and constitutional means of altering the 
construction of the new parliament ; that was the 
way to get relief ; but it was idle and silly, he 
said, to suppose, that parliament was to be mend« 
ed by taking away its privileges. — f Hear, hear,') 
—It has been said, ' that the House had exceeded 
it privileges in committing two persons to prison 
for libelling them. He did not know where he 
was to look for their privileges except in the prac- 
tice of them, and the journals fumbhed numerous 
instances of persons committed to prison for slan- 
dering the House both in words and in writings. 
The privileges of the House were not contrary to 
the law, and consequently the law had not the 
power- or author!^ to direct that they "should be 
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stopped, and this was the opinion of eminent men 
in former times, who as highly valued the liber-' 
ties of the people as any men of the present day. ; 

When lie heard such doctrines broached as, that 
there exists a power more dangerous than the ■ 
CroM'n, and that power was to be found in the pri-. 
vilege of thb House, he would ask was any such 
language held in the time in which my Lord Sop 
mers lived ? , Did .he think that it was necessary- 
to destroy the privileges of Parliament, in order 
to preserve the people’s liberties ? Was not the 
representatives of the people then considered as 
the best gnardians of their right? Were thiey con- 
sidered as the only shield to protect them agamst 
the encroachments of the crown ? At, the revolution, - 
was hot that the opinion of all the most eminent ;, 
lawyers ? Did not Sir W. Maynard, who, as well 
as Lord Somers, was a supporter of the liberties , 
of the people, knd Sir Joseph Jekyll also, a stre- < 
nuous assertor of their rights, did these men, when 
provoked to give an c^inimi on the Kentish Peti- 
tion, did th^ in consequ^cO attack the privileges ' 
of the House of ComoHHu, or endeavour to Oon- 
troul them by an acthf parUtuaent? No1 they 
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found that the only means which was left to the 

people to preserve the cooMitution was, to uphold ^ 

" % 

the House of Commons, and such was the opini- 
on of the judgies, and such was the opinion of the 
greatest men that even lived in this kingdom,— -of 
men who would have protected the liberties of their 
country at the hazard of their lives. Such was the 
party who, when the liberties of the people were 
in danger, did protect them, and dethroned the 
house of Stuart. When he found none of those 
great men finding ftiult with the privileges of the 
House, was he to raise bis band and tear down 
the fabric of parliamentary constitution*— 

With respect to die doctrine of not com- 
mitting for contenqit^ he could not agree, for it 
was to be presumed^ that from the earliest periods 
when the two houses sat together, they possessed 
that privilege collectively. 

. The Right Hon. Gentleman than vefoned to a 
ease of contempt which emne before die Court of 
King's Bench, when Chief Justice Wilqaet presid- 
ed. The judge was aunan of adinkalde urbanity 
of manneis, of great li^al learolqg, of unexaiapled 
integrity, and wannl/ attaehed to the firiiiciples of 
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public liberty. He hod prepa!red a judgment to 
bave.been given ia thatcasc^ but the case did not 
go on to judgment. In this judgnent^ wfaiidi Mr 
P. read at at some lenj^, the Learned Judge was 
of opinion that the power of committal by coturta 
of I^w was coevel with the first foundation and 
institution of British jurisprudence. So, said 
Mr. Ponsonby, I contend is the privileges of par> 
liament, and that • it is founded ou immemorial 
usage, foe same as foe trial by jury. With this 
opinion the Right Honourable Gentleman perfect- 
ly agreed. 

As to whatbad been said about Magna Cfaarta, and 
that no man could legally be imprisoned by the law 
of the land, unless tried by this peers, it might as well 
be said, that many of foe laws were contrmy to 
Magna Cbarta ; for instance, foe Canon and the 
Ecclesiastical Laws, which are not to be found in 
Magna Cbarta, but nevertbeless they aris the Lex 
Terrte, and from immranorial usage as ' muck so 
as if entered in Jdagna Charta.»»Tlie privihi^eB of 
parliament acted upon from time ioimemofial, were 
he must contend, as the Lex HEerr^ as any of the 
written laws ; but tfetu it htu been said font House , 
could not exercise their privileges, and commit to , 
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jATifton libeUeri^ becaui^ they would become 
jdd^s, jurors, and executioners in' their own 
cmise, and Magna Charta would not pemiit such 
a mode of .proceeding. ’ This was very true, but 
did it ever occur to these ihodern writers, when 
they saw daily tiie judges of the land punish per- 
sons for contempt of 'Court, by committing them 
to prison^ to question their privileges ? Did it 
ever occur to them that the judges were judges, 
jurors, and executioners iif their own cause ? 
C Hear ! hear !) This, he conceived, was a pretty 
good argument, in reply to those who doubted the 
propriety of the House protecting their own rights. 
Yet they must know that they do exercise that 
right, and were they not justified in so doing ? 
Did these writei'S expect that the judges should 
wait for a trial by jury before they could punish 
for a contempt of their authority ? Were they to 
stand waiting at the door of a grand jury room 
for their finding a bill, subject all the time to the 
virulence of popular clamour, and without remedy 
perhaps for six, twelve, oir eighteen month's, un- 
til relieved by the verdict of a jury ? 

Having stated at*sonm length die opinions of the 



mostieminent men on the^rvnvUeges of Parliament 
he would now come to the case before the Hous^ 
and state his- opinions as to Ihe line which ou^t 
‘ to be* pursued. The law of parliament it would 
be seen, according to the opinion of the judges of 
the land, is the law of the land ; they had always 
thought so ; and without stating the more recent 
case of Oliver, he would proceed to i^tate Ips 
humble opinions, if called upon, by the House, 
though at the same time he must say, that ministerai 
having placed the Hofise in the present difiSculty 
and having disregarded formerly the advice which 
he had given, had no right to call upon him now 
for advice. — The safe course then to adopt would 
be to go as near to ancient practice as possible. 
The course was this : supposing he was called on 
to give ministers his opinioi| he woidd advice them 
to call upon the House to commit ^he Attorn^ 
who sued out the process ; he would not be de- 
terred ^through fear of popular clampur being 
raised against him. — Acer 1^— ~He should 
conscientiously be discharging his* duty both to 
the House and the. Public ; and while fjiO ec^^tjL 
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be could not fear— he never leave it hi the 

'power of posterity to say, ** Here was a mem who 
fearful of toe clamour of toe few, betrayed toe 
privileges of the Commons, and negleetied to §^ve ‘ 
his advice to assert what in reality are the rights of 
the people.*— (Hear t Agar !)— Li ^ving this ad- 
vice, he was conscious that toe rights of the Plain- 
\ 

tiff would not be infringed ; though toe parties 
were committed, the action would still go on. 
In the Court of Chancery, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor finds it expedient to issue an injunction, re- 
straining the party from proceeding in any law 
courts, and the party, notwithstanding toe injunc- 
tioD, proceeds, hb lordship commits him to pri- 
son. In the present case, though it was a novel 
one, with respect to the Speaher, he was bound 
to declare as hb opinion that the Speaker ought 
to appear in the court in which the action is 
brought, and plead to it. That was a proceeding 
which was not fraught with such great dopger as 
might be imaged. As to the parties concerned 
in sumg out proeeiB, toey, he was dearly of opi- 
nion, jtoould be committed. If a man, when he 
% 

had the honour to hold the seab in Ireland, had 
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chosen to bnng his action against him for conunit- 

if 

ting him to prison for contejnpt> of the authority 
, of the court, He would have committed the attorney 
who sent Him the no1i<% of action immediately to 
prison, and then would have put in an appearance to 
the action and pleaded tflereto, because there was 
nothing more distinct than committing any person 
for a breach of the authority of a court of justice 
and the contemning the law of the land. He was 
of opinion that the courts below are competent to 
inform themselves of the cause of any action brought 
of the kind, hut he never had heard, as was now 
proposed to issue from this house, a prohibition 
against the action being proceeded on. That was 
a mode of proceeding not known to the law. If 
he was one of the judghs, and the Speaker to send 
him a le^r to that effect, he should pay no more 
attention to it, mdeed he was bound not to notice 

ft 

it, the ordinary way was to plead to the action. 

Ibetb was ndthkig so'dac/g^us as to strike at 
privil^es, 'dad the Judges migh^ if they attempted 
ao to act, tieti^meld by tHe 'pimple, atid be charged 
emwistentiy wil^ tt&tfa 4dffi hainng acttiU ctilpdbly 
and tyranniotdfy. Thel^peakOr, ^liaed»re, tni^ 
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{^ead to the action, by informing the court that 
the House was sitting, that the House ordered cer* 
tain acts to be done, that he as Speaker enforced 
that order, and that he did so by theii' authority, 
and that having done so by order of the House, he 
pleads in abatement, and denies the authority of 
the court to interfere. If the court after thb 
plea goes on to examine the nature of the trespass 
(and here he must speak with frankness), they 
would exceed their jurisdiction, and be wielding a 
power which the law had *not clothed them with 
-Hear, hear \J but he could not for a moment 
ima^ne, that the judges bad a wish or desire to 
interfere with the privileges of Parliament, because 
they would thereby be acting in gross violation of 
their duty, and contrary to the law of the land — 
(Hear, hear') He trusted that he should not be 
accused of withholding his opinion on Account of 
the fear of becoming unpopular. He was bound 
to tell the people of England that they would be 
most fatally misled if they formed a f^n to under- 
mine their ,Uberties<-<£reor, was' not 

b^use or that vote was. contrary to their 

opioioof ' tii^t ^they f^iouki attempt to undermine 

<* * * 

^ a 
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their liberties ; their privileges were involved by 
‘"their, conduct, both in this House or any other 
house which might sit, if they thought that oppo* 
sing the exercise which the House assumed was 
the way to secure their liberties. But then he 
might be told that this assumption was too much 
for the people to bear. What ! was it too much 
for them to bear when their ancestors, certainly 
as high mettled, as watchful for the protection of 
their rights, which had been asserted by the great- 
est men tnen, at the hazard of their lives (and he 
trusted would be so now), bore it ? — When they 
declared that one power and privilege vested in 
the Commons defended the liberty of the people. 
{Hear, hear ! ) It had been argued that the Crown 
would protect die people's rights. What! in a 
constitution framed like ours, was the Crown to 
be the defender of the liberties of the people? He 
lov^ the Monarch on the* throne, and was con- 
vinced there never reigned a King who possessed 
the affections of his subjects in a more eminent de- 
gree than ^ present Sovereign ; but was not the 
Monarch (he did not mean essentially), to a cer- 
tain extend the epemy of liberty? Why else was 

C a • 
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the controul of the twt» other branches of the 
Executive placed over him? And vei^' properly,- 
because it was nbt in the nature of va^ to love 

f 

controul over his power, and therefore not natural 
to expect submission, .^e constitution very 
wisely had placed this check, not that he appre- 
hended the House of Brunswick would at any fu- 
ture period attempt to invade the rights of the sub- 
ject. In making these observations he was ac- 
tuated solely by tliat reverenca for the constitution, 

which, with the Monarch he loved, he was hound 

* 

to support. In former times when contests had 
occurred, were they |^t between the Crown and 
the people? Would the unfortunate House of 
Stuart submit to the Parliament? And where 
was the security that at some distant time similar 
contests might not take place? The House of 
Commons therefore on every principle of regard 

a 

to the constitution, and of duty to the people, 
were bound to do tiieir duty. If any time it 
should be found tiiat the House was too m tar h an 

r 

instrament in the hands Ministers, the remedy 
was easy ; it vfas only to alter the comtmctiott. of 
it ; but never let discretionaiy .power be wrested 
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from it. If the Court of King's B^h ere to de^ 
cide'tjtr^his question of privilege they mi^t 
equal propriety deckle oh all the privileges the 
House, if called into qtiestion. If the Serjeant at. 
Arms was entrusted to exeente the orders nf the 
House, and the person <m wh<Mh they were to be 
executed chose to resist, and to beat the Serjeant 
or the messenger, and actions were to be entered 
against the par^ off^ding, the party mi^t say--* 
“ Why, your officer behaved impertinent, and I 
beat him.** And then the law courts must decide 
on this and ril the privileges. 

Was public opinion, he would ask, to be the 
limiter of the judicature of the House ? See what 
would be the consequence. ' Why, one set of 
men, would start up' and say, Well, we tiank 
that we may as well allow the House a few privi- 
leges.”— Up starts another set and exclaim, ** Oh 
you have» done wrong, they ought 'to hhve no 
privileges, and none we will allow them. ** So he- 
tweenjhese fiwtions at th^lr Indding a^puast 
other at this auctisa of popnlarity thh House shrica 
into contempt— (JSfeor, Aaarl)— He hoped, how- 
ever, the House would continue to be die assertor 
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of the rights of the people againdt the inroads oC 
the Crown, and not give way to these 'ft^uons 
which were starting up, if they did they might ex- 
pect to succeed a sort of democracy, than a pro- 
scription amounting nearly to extinction, and last 
of all nothing. — (^car, hear !)— The House would 
recollect the fate of former Parliaments ; they would 
remember how all good men combined together to 
prevent the fate which awaited Charles the First, 
when they compelled him to quit the throne ; to 
them succeeded a set of men professing to have 
nothing but the liberties of the people in view, 
when the unfortunate Monarch was proscribed, the 
cloak was cast aside, and then it w'as seen that their 
only object was their own selfish gratifications.—* 
{^Hear ! hear !) — ^That when they talked of liberty, 
they meant despotism ; and that when they sought 
tiie Lord they found the Crown. — (^Loud cries of 
hear ! hear !) — ** If the people of thisr country 
chose to be oiisled (sud Mr P. in conclusion) they 
may expect to suffer calamity greater than that I 
have described; but if they do suffer they will suf- 
fer unpitied, unregretted, and unrelieved.’' — {Loud 
cries hear ! hear 1) * 

PlumMr mad Bn^ Lm Laam, XHtie 
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vincing arguments it contains, on a great national 
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their attention, to form a part of, and hind ep with 
that important selection of Natiottol Meeords, now 
publishing in octavo. 
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WiTHOUT. INNOVATION. 


The pHblic mind being at this mo- 
ment greatly agitated, on account of cer- 
tain abuses, generally understood to have 
taken place in the administration of cer- 
tain departments of the state, it has been 
thence concluded, that a considerate 
portion, not to say the whole, of the evils 
complained of, has arisen from a defec- 
tive representation of the democracy in 
the lower House of Parliament ; and a 
general outcry has been consequently 
rdised, in almost every par^^,pf the king- 
dom, for such a reform in ^at represen- 
4;ative body, as shall bring it as nearly 
as possible to, what is termed, the trbe 
and genuine Spirit of the British Consti- 
tution. To this end various discordant 
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and impracticable plans have been at dif- 
ferent periods' proposed, most, if not all,- 
of them, deemed by the more sober and 
enlightened part of the cQmmunity com- 
pletely wild and visionary ; unadapted, as 
well to the present condition of things, as 
to the existing circumstances of the 
times; and so far from being applicable 
to the remedy of any abuses, supposed to 
exist, as demonstrably to bring with them 
m\ich greater mischiefs than those they 
are proposed to remove. One speculator 
in this line, is for universal suffrage ; so 
that every male, from a certain age up- 
wards, shall have a voice at the election 
of his department: another, is for the 
opening of. all boroughs generally, not 
only to their residents, but their neigh- 
bourhood within certain limits; or with- 
out any limits at all, but those of the 
county in which such boroughs chance 
to be situated : another, for doing away, 
the boroughs altogether ; and transferring 
the elective rights to the counties at 
large, &c, &c. In a word, to detail all 
the plans, of all the different projiectors 



on tliis subject, would alone occupy a 
volume of no inconsiderable magnitude ; 
sutiicre it therefore to say, that they all ap- 
pear, to the cool and reflecting mind, rash 
and impracticable in the extreme ; and not 
a single one of them more likely to suit the 
fancies of the other reformers, who, al- 
though looking to the same professed end, 
are yet eager to proceed to it by far dif- 
ferent routes, than the present existing 
state of things, under all its pretended 
circumstances of abuse and mismanage- 
ment. With respect to the supposed 
corruption of Parliament, partly attribut- 
ed to the influence of the crown, and 
partly to the borough system, an unpre- 
judiced and considerate man would na- 
turally say, first ascertain the facts on 
which you found your conclusions, and 
do not lay down premises which may be 
afterwards demonstrated to be fallacious, 
and then argue from them as if they were 
'proved. ’ Xiet it be in the first place con- 
sidered, that the crown having the dispo- 
sal of an immense revenue, dispersed 
through every* department of the state^ 
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must necessarily, and in the very nature 
of things, have a considerable influence 
over those departments, in all theinseve- 
ral branches : and in what manner, if it 
be deemed an evil, such evil can be re- 
medied, must remain with the proposers 
of reform to suggest. Would they anni- 
hilate the revenue and resources altoge- 
gether ? or throw the direction of them 
into the hands of the aristocracy?, or de- 
mocracy ? or Ijow else would they dis- 
pose of them ? Within no very long 
space of time, restrictions have been laid 
upon the royal prerogative, and various 
descriptions of people disfranchised of 
their rights, either to sit in Parliament, 
or to give their voices for representatives 
in it, on account of their supposed con- 
nection with the immediate servants of 


the crown ; and bad not the increased re- 
vemues of the state occasioned a propor- 
tional increase in the number of those 


||fl|mp}oyed in their collecticm, as well as 
"^m^ose through whom such revenues 
alWpispensed, the crown had at this mo- 
, meat possessed little, if any influence at 
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uli ; none at least in any degree adequate 
to the demands of strictly constitutional 
necessity. For it should be considered, 
that without a certain portion of influence 
on the part of the crown, the public bu- 
siness could not be carried on, probably 
foi a single day ; but the state engine, 
with all its nice and complicated machi- 
nery, would fall into confusion at once. 

W ith regard to the Borough system, it 
seems the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of the ordinary progress of Tiu- 
man affairs, that certain parts of a great 
community should mount in the scale of 
population and opulence, whilst others 
proportionally sink in it ; and if every 
city, town, and borough, in the kingdom, 
were to have their chartered and repre- 
sentative rights done away, the moment 
their commerce, their manufactures, or 
other sources of population and opulence 
began to decay, there would be no end 
to such changes in the municipal bodies 
of the state ; as they must in that case 
be for ever necessarily varying, accord- 
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ing to the ever varying condition of the 
different p>arts. Independently of these 
considerations, which cannot fail to*havc 
their weight with every thinking man, is it 
reasonable to suppose, t^hat an assembly, 
so constituted as the lower House of 
Parliament now is, would submit, with- 
out the compulsions of external force, to 
any such extraordinary modes of reform, 
as either of those above alluded to, by 
which one moiety of its members, at the 
least, would be immediately deprived of 
their seats, and with them of the greater 
part of their personal consequence ; and 
the other moiety be rendered the abso- 
lute slaves of a wild democracy, without 
a power of judging, or acting, for them- 
selves ; but be compelled, like puppets, 
to pl&y such parts in the political drama, 
as from week to week, and from day to 
day,.shauld be arbitrarily assigned to theni 
by their constituents? X*et any reflect- 
ing mind be turned for one moment to 
this view of the subject, and the total im- 
p^cticabjlitv of such a measure, without 
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such others of external compulsion as 
should tend to overturn every part of the 
existing constitution, must be sufficiently 
apparent to render all other statements, 
and all other arguments on the subject, 
unnecessary". What then, it will be said, 
remains to be done, or attempted, with 
any probability of success ? Various abu- 
ses are supposed to have been discover- 
ed, which demand a remedy, and if those 
who have been guilty of them will not 
apply it, either the people must take the 
power into their own hands, or some con- 
ciliatory measures be adopted by those 
who possess that power, calculated to 
ameliorate future prospects, and to afibrd 
a sort of earnest to the people, that the 
unauthorized commission of such sup- 
posed abuses will hereafter be provided 
against. This, in the humble opinion of 
the writer, is no otherwise to be practi- 
cally effected, than by rendering the 
lower House of Parliament as respectr 
able as the spirit of the existing laws and 
constitution of the country will admitfol^ 
without abandoning first principles, or 
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exciting any violent convulsion in the 

state. And this everv one must allow to 

•/ 

be desirable in the highest degree, though 
how to be effected may not be so imme- 
diately apparent. Thf very short and 
simple plan, the writer has to pro- 
pose, will, he humbly submits, untie the 
Gordian knot, and solve the difficulty at 
once ; not only without altering the spi- 
rit of a single existing law, but merely by 
a strict adherence to, and enforcement 
of, the genuine principles of those already 
in existence ; the spirit of which has been 
shamefully violated, equally to the evi- 
dent dishonour of the representative, and 
the just dissatisfaction of the constituent 
bodies. A, violation, by which in direct 
contradiction, or, at least, evasion, of one 
of the plainest, and most clearly express- 
ed acts, which the legislature of this 
country ever framed, the lower House 
of Parliament, instead of being consti- 
tuted of individuals, each and all of- 
tyhem possessing a certain defined stake in 
thd great national interests, is become an 
asylum for men of ruined* and desperate 
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fortunes, who seek their seats in it at any 
expense of honour, or money, or other 
means within their reach, for the purpose 
of sheltering themselves from the de- 
mands of their just creditors,* and of ob- 
taining besides a chance for their share 
in the general scramble, according to 
their several measures of talent, or want 
of principle, which chance too seldom 
turns up a* blank, if well supported by 
both those constituent parts. Perfectly 
aware that inviolability of person is ab- 
solutely essential to the freedom of Par* 
liainent, the %vriter would be one of the 
very last to propose its infringement in 
the most distant way ; so far indeed is 
any such infringement from his intention, 
‘that it would be the warmest wish of his 
heart, that every member should not 
only be free in his person fso> far as is ne- 

* Ao in«tsnce has recently octnirred, where s 
party, actually in prison, procured him self io be elect- 
ed, and thus obtained bis emancipation and future 
protection, with that money which ought to have been 
applied in satisfaction of the demands of his Cre- 
ditors. 
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cessary to the execution of his public 
functions'), but be equally so in his 
thoughts and his actions, and alihc re- 
spectable throughout, in his conduct, his 
character, and his situation. This the 
writer, upon the best founded conviction, 
not only believes, but knows maybe done 
by a rigid adherence to the sense and 
spirit of the Qualification Acts, as they 
now stand — liy the act of the 9th of 
Queen Anne, Chap. 5th it is, for the 
better preserving the freedom and con- 
stitution of Parliament, enacted, that 
“ no person shall be capable to sit or 
vote as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, for any County, City, Borough, or 
Cinque Port, within that part of Great 
Britain called England, the Dominion of 
Wales, and Town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, who shall not have an estate/ 
freehold or copyhold, for bis own life, or 
for some greater estate, either in law or 
equity, to and for his own use and bene- 
fit, of or in lands, tenements, and heredi- 
tmnents, over and above what will satis- 
fy and clear all incumbrances that may 
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affect the same, lying or being within 
that part of Great Britain called lilng- 
land, the dominion of Wales, and town 
of Berwick upon Tweed, of tUe rcspcc- 
tivfe annual value hereafter limited, vide- 
licet, the annual value of siK hundred 
j>ounds, above reprises, for every knight 
of a shire ; and the annual value of three 
hundred pounds, above reprizes, for 
every citizen, burgess, or baron of the 
Cinque Ports ; *and that if any person, 
wlio shall be elected or returned to serve 
in any Parliament, as a knight of a shire, 
or as a citizen, burgess, or baron of the 
Cinque Ports, shall not, at the time of such 
election and return, be seized of, or enti- 
tled to such an estate, in lands, tenements 
or hereditaments, as for such knight, or for 
such citizen, burgess, or baron, respec- 
#vely, is herein-before required or limit-. 
rtl,such election and return shall be void/'- 
In order the better to ensure the observ- 
ance of the above statute, anbther act pass- 
ed in the 33d of the late King, chap. 20,)>T 
which, after reciting the former act, i^was 
enacted, that /* in order to e.nfO£ce and. 
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render the said act more effectual, 
“ every person, who shall be elected a 
inember of the House of Commons^ shall, 
before he presumes to vote in the House 
of Commons, or sit there daring any de- 
bate in the said House of Commons, 
after their Speaker is chosen, produce and 
deliver in to the clerk of the said House, 
at the table in the middle of the said 
House, and whilst the House of Commons 
is there duly sitting, with their Speaker in 
the chair of the said House, a paper or ac- 
count signed by every such member, con- 
taining the name or names of the parish, 
township or precinct, or of the several pa- 
rishes, townships or precincts, and also of 
Ibe county, or of the several counties, in 
which the lands, tenements, or heredita- 
meixM do lie, whereby he makes out his 
qu^m^tion, declaring the same to be of 
the annual value of six hundred pounds 
above reprizes, if a knight of a shire ; 
and of the annual value of three hundred 
pounds above reprizes, if a citizen, bur- 
gess, or baron of the Cinque Ports ; and 
shall sdso, at the same time, tafctfand 
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subscribe the oath therein set forth to 
verify the fact/’ 

By the second section of the last men- 
tioned act, the election of persons presum- 
ing to act without being so qualihed, is 
declared to be vorcl. Now it should be ob- 
served, tXmtihG quantum of this qualifica- 
tion was fixed in times, when money, by its 
proportional scarcity, was in fact equal, 
in real value, to three or four times the 
same nominal * amount in those we live 
in ; so that a fair demand might perhaps 
be made by the people for its pi’opor- 
tional increase ; but as that would be 
attended with various difficulties, as to 
the precise ascertainment of the now 
proportional equivalent, the writer, whose 
*solc object is to attain much, or at least 
as much as he thinks at all necessary, at 
. tlie smallest possible expenses,, consents 
to wave that conakleration altogether, 
and content himself simply with the 
spirit of the law as it nciw stands ; the 
evasion of which is notoriously, aftd 
every day, practised without the small- 
est notice whatever. ^ 
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single foot of land in the world, with- 
out a single guinea they can justly 
claim as their own, borrow qualifica- 
tions as they purchase seats in Parlia- 
ment, and frequently of the very same 
parties; the furnishing a qualification 
being made a specific part of the con- 
tract for the seat. Now to do away this 
evasion altogether, and render the repre- 
sentative at least as independent as he 
professbs to be, and ough£ to be, the wri- 
ter’s proposal is, that everv qualification, 
whether real, or borrowed, shall remain 
liable to the demands of the member’s 
creditors, during the whole period of his 
sitting in Parliament ; instead of its be- 
ing lent, as is frequently the case at pre- 
sent, for four and twenty hours, for the 
mere temporary purpose of enabling the 
membe^l^ I^Le his seat, and to be then 
returned to the real owner : — in othei 
words, if a person really choose to accom- 
modate a member with a qualification, 
let him'lfo^it at the peril of being liable 
to^that members debts. In onier to 
asad possible inconvenience, respect- 



ing doubtful or dispute^ '^demaiiSis^ itbe'' 
writer proposes, that the claihi^ of cri^< 
ditors should not att^l^^ 
upon the qOal^catioo, until a 
shall have been 'actually recover^ ^ 
for the amount ; and tiiat ImmedSatj^;, 
after the recording €^ aachjudgk;^eq.1^^^ 
member should have three 
given him to furnish ^ laddiiibi|^ 
new qualifieatiqn ; so that^be 
all times possess a i 


lijication t» the stiptdated legal 
while he shb in Parliapi^t ; and 
fault thereof) that his h^t siipiii^ 
come, ipso lacto, and "irrev'ocabljr^fac^^ 

By this simple measure, without /any in* 
novation on, or substantial 
the existing laws* th^ end 
those at present^ in 
the qualifications*c^^|||pl||B^Ptt^eS W €^14 
be.preserved ; anji^S^ry' rhlisledtbr dSuBCh^^ 
in&nber^, to jplddWl,ii&>!liifcea^ ofs^kf ^ 


f. 


:l%inis of his fa^T cr 
oC^mmons, wbufi^ 
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mine;” and the body at large thus purified 
become at once the most respectable, and 
the most respected; too, of any that his- 
tory hashandcd down to us in the annals 
of the world. Every player would then 
have a real stake in the political game, 
and not be liable* to be driven, by per- 
sonal distress, into measures injurious to 
his country, and dishonourable to him- 
self. The writer is well ,aware, that so 
moderate and plain a mode of reform, as 
is here proposed, cannot hit the tastes of 
all alike. , The Crown and Anchor re- 
formers will probably, on the one hand, 
consider it as nothing; a mere drop in the 
ocean of corruption, which could neither 
P^nrify its waters, or alter the course of 
its i^jhrent ; whilst the men of ruined and 
desp<!mt!^lii;^|[Pi?es, now basjting in the sun- 
shipe of reptesiitillivp immunity, would 
proclaim it one of %ie most visionary, 
impracticable, and indEfipient s<!;heiiiOs, 
ever submitted to the' cotlslA^tion of 
the public. Visionary, however,' <)^d in»-y 
efiicient as it may appear, noth]aR& par 
be more easy than its eatecutibtu 
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nothing more certain arid Salutary tha^ 
its effects. Without cipher a!i|er^g ^ 
iufriitging the spirit t)f any existtip^ll^i,'' 
the representative body would thus be lit 
once purged of* its most objectionablet^* 
and destructive parts ^ and new life'and 
vigour, in consequence, be restored to 
what remains. Every individual, occu- 
pying a seat in the lower House of Par- 
liament would ^hen be, in circumat'ances, 
at least, of some independence : and 
whatev'er germs of c6rruption might be 
discoverable in him, must be co-existent 
with his natural frame and constitution ; 
'and not derived from the circumstances 


of external situation. It will be asked, 
perhaps, how, in Such times the pri^ 


sent, when the prices of 
essential not only to bnt 

eyen the neccssitirf'^*.^!^ have ex- 
perienced so inimo^^ate and dispr^potu 
tioned a i^ld the pOtssession ol a 
clear th|!l^ hundred, or six huntired 


is, th«t,'d}oug]& it mi^^not do so wholijp^, 
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(which pr6bdbly might be the case), yet 
would it be well worth the experiment ; 
for surely one possessing either of those 
incomes, or the muiety, or even the'quar> 
ter of them, “ above reprizes” would 
stand upon < much more respectable 
ground than another, who docs not pos- 
sess any income at all, and is induced, 
iy that very circumstancey to seek an 
a^y^um in Parliament from the just de- 
mands of his creditors. The former may 
'^TOvet it is true, a very dishonourable 
and unworthy member of society ; but 
"he latter;^almost necessarily, is such be- 
fore he would aspire to a scat in Parlia-^ 


ment, on the grounds, and for the pur- 
^se^ stated ; and should any spark of 
ndi^Elour'lurk latent in his frame, is liable 
to «|i,^i|Minguished by the very first 
drop temptation that 


is poured upon 'it.' IJiow many indivi- 
duals do we not know uddt^ this^g|H^ 
ing'' predicament? How mart 
under the cloaks of patrioilsrPmi^ / 
tended ’-seal for the rights of the'nsOple,( 
who are them^tea the gi^test 



to those Tights, by an equal disiiegard cif;< 
their own honour, and the claims of those. « 
whow have just demands on thmh^.How 
many,on the other hand, become the most 
active and mischievous creature of ihiai**' 
sterial influence, from the same degrs^^' 
ing and dishonourable motives ? Wei6'^ 
men, before they courted seats in Parlia^ 
ment, to place themselves in a clear and 
independent situation, and bo^j^nal^^rto 
enter that respectable assembljrwltl^^^t'^ 
countenances, and say, ** Wk claimlitii^ 
seats here as chosen representatives 
people, to defend their righU, and, 
tain our own ; h'erd are our tides 
property, which constitutes Our* le 
qualifications — ^assail them who may, 
stand at all times on our def 
fectly conscious that oui 
the forfeiture 

have been most'sinbnlcra^^ 

—How tru|y idspoctab^ ]^Ould.^ 
semhl^l^ ljuch representatives ^ 
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rest, in tlieir own? 'Instead of bejn£r 
,j|>6finted as is now too frequently the 
Case^witb the finger of scorn, as suhst an- 
tially jalicns from that community whose 
rights they ^re bound to, protect ; as fu- 
gitives from law and ju&tipe, under the 
shadow of privilege, and sheltering them- 
a^ves under the meanest evasions, for 


the basest and most criminal of purposes, 
they WQu]|^ then become^ the true and 
^Wpmientaiives pf the people who 
, 4^1«^ted them, with no other bias to betray 
their trust, than what might be referred 
to the< failings of our common nature, to 
the total eradication 'bf which no human 
iJnatitiitions^ pan apply. 'I'hus by a sitn* 
Ip^ jadherence to the spInV if the existing 
^^Kl^ll^ai^hich bad ^eir origin both in rea- 

were never yet 
>^evaili(a^vi^y|IB ^^ ^b a ii| .^ thQut the virtual 
\iartach a‘idlSsj^SSwfi?Y^Woald the sup- 
^grceed 4*^fects in the repnwen tet ivje body ’ 
oboe remedied* so con- 

permits, witho^it a derdlitetion , 
9 r^|>rinctples, on the one h w j ^. ; 
fil^ble' i||va$jiba of 

?i! « . H.** It* fl. 
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other. The representative would thus 
be rendered respectable ; and the con- 
stituent content, at least to all reasonable 
purposes, and to the full satisfaction of 
every reasonable mind : for he who ex- 
pects that any plan could be formed, or 
hint suggested, that should equally meet 
the objects and wishes of all parties, 
would be just .as weak as the country- 
man of iEsop, who attempted to adjust 
the management of his beast, confor- 
mably to the advice of every passenger; 
and with as rational a hope, as to the ulti- 
mate result, as the other of Horace, wl^’< 

'' Kusticus cxpectat dum defluat amnis, at ille ^ 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis sevum; ** 


WilliasA SavaG;e» Punter, 
Beniford Bury, London* 







